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District of Pennsylvania , to wit: 

Be it Remembebeb, That on the thirty-first day of January, in 
the thirty-fifth year of the Independence of the United States 
[L.S.J of America, A. I). 1811, Birch and Small, of the said district, 
have deposited in this Office, the title of a Book, the right 
whereof they claim as Proprietors, in the words following, to' wit : 
“ The American Speaker : a selection, of popular, parliamentary, 
and forensic Eloquence ; particularly calculated for the seminaries 
in the United States.” 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, 
entitled “ An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprie- 
tors of suck copies, during the times therein mentioned-” And also 
to the Act, entitled, “ An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, * An 
Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies 
during the times therein mentioned;* and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching, historical 
and other prints.” 

D. CALDWELL, Clerk of the District of Pennsylvania. 




PREFACE. 



THE Con lpiler of the American Speaker, 
cannot venture to bring his Selection before the 
Public, without stating what influenced his mind 
to the undertaking : — he . believes that novelty alone, 
with all its fascinations, will not justify an addition to 
the numerous School Books already in use. 

The importance of such a work as this, as a Class 
Book in our Academies, is manifested by the nature 
of our Constitutions, and in their practical operation 
<-r«these have opened all the avenues that lead to emi- 
nence and honour: whatever, therefore, will assist or 
accelerate their attainment, must be of great utility. 

Without some proficiency in Oratory, there seems 
to be an insurmountable barrier to the patriotic aspir- 
ings of genius — with it, the road to distinction is ob- 
vious. The many Legislative bodies in our Federal 
form of government, and the diversified character ^>f 
our Courts, present a suitable field for every grade, 
from the unfledged effort of the callow young, to the 
mature, eagle-eyed flight in the face of the God of 
Day. 

It^jhas been our aim, in making this selection, to 
endeavour to fire the minds of our young men, by 
placing in their view some of the brightest examples 
of Genius: to enable them 
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With lips of fire to plead their country^ cause 1” 






IV PREFACE. 

The nature of our plan did not admit of the intro- 
duction of many long harangues ; we have therefore 
extracted what we thought the happiest, and the 
most instructive part^ of each Speech : — we say in- 
structive, because we have endeavoured to find sub- 
j^ts connected. with principles, and facts necessary 
to be known by Americans — that are historically and 
chronologically Useful — that have marched, as it 
were, with our country to Independence — topics near 
our own time, and which it may be useful, in the ad- 
vance of our national affairs, to be familiarly acquaint- 
ed with. — All the pieces of a political character in the 
AmcricaTr Speaker are in unison with our system of 
government, the principles on which free Constitutions 
are founded, and the application of the rights and du- 
ties of Citizens ujider them. 

Although a great part of our selection is of an ar- 
dent and glowing character, we would not be suspect- 
ed of denying the superiority of cool deliberate argu- 
ment and reasoning — but how often have these failed 
of their effect, by a neglect of appropriate declamation? 
— How often has truth herself been indebted to an 
happy ; appeal to the feelings, for all the impression 
she has . made? — We have culled from the greatest 
modern masters examples of this : and we believe no 
public speaker will suffer by assimilating himself, un- 
der a judicious consideration of circumstances, to a 
Burke, an Erskine, a Grattan, or a Curran. 

' . 'f- - ' 

We are fully convinced of one truth — that to im- 
press, we must feel — it" is this that captivates the heart 
— without feeling, the* electricity of Speech is never- 
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felt — with the impression which feeling produces, 
even ungracefulness is overlooked*— and the man lost 
in the Orator. 

We have introduced the immortal Washington 
wherever we could : we lament that more of the ha- 
rangues he must have made to his troops, in the mai^f 
trying situations in which they were placed during 
die revolutionary war, have not been preserved — we 
should doubtless have found spirit and animation suited 
to the occasion- — but in his most preceptive pieces, the 
name of Washington, the consciousness of his great- 
ness, cannot fail to give a glow to every American 
bosom, beyond what any other productions can create. 
We wish we could have added to the number of 
Speeches of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of North 
America— an American youth cannot be too proud 
of those savage models— every thing that illustrates 
their character^ must be interesting. And shall he 
not have strong attachments to his country, where 
man, in his rude state, speaks with a strength and en- 
ergy, which seems to be unattainable with all the ad- 
vantages of education and civilisation f 

A fifth edition of the American Speaker being call- 
ed for, the compiler presumes to draw from that cir- 
cumstance, evidence of his selection being approved. 

Philadelphia , 1818. 
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AMERICAN SPEAKER. 



A laudable ambition of instructing youth in the pronunciation and 
delivery of their native language, has made English speeches a very 
conspicuous part of those exhibitions of oratory which do our semi> 
naries of learning so much credit. 



j Hamlet’s Instructions to the Players. Shakspeare. 

SPE AK the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, as ma- 
ny of our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had spoke 
my lines. And do not saw the air too much with your hand ; 
but use all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I 
may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. Oh ! it 
offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings ; who (for the most part) are capable of 
nothing, but inexplicable dumb shew and noise. Pray you, 
avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither : but let your own discretion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action ; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature ; for any thing so overdone, is from 
the purpose of playing, whose end is — to hold, as ’twere, the 
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mirror up to nature: to shew Virtue her own features, Scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the Time his 
form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve ; the censure of one of which must, in your 
allowance, o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. Oh ! there 
be players that I have 6een play, and heard others praise, 
and that highly, that, neither having the accent of a Chris- 
tian, nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor Man, have so 
strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature’s 
journeymen had made them, and not made them well ; they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns, speak no more than 
is set down for them ; for there be some of them that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren specta- 
tors to laugh t©o : though, in the mean time, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered that’s villa- 
nous, and shews a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it. 



Charles V. to his Son Philip II. on resigning to him his 
vast dominions. Robertson. 

IF I had left you by my death, this rich inheritance, to 
which I have made such large additions, some regard would 
have been justly due to my memory on that account ; hut, 
now, when I voluntarily resign to you what I might still 
have retained, I may well expect the warmest expressions 
of thanks on your part. With these, however, I dispense ; 
and shall consider your concern for the welfare of your sub- 
jects, and your love of them, as the best and most acceptable 
testimony of your gratitude to me. It is in your power, by 
a wise and virtuous administration, to justify the extraordi- 
nary proof which I this day give of my paternal affection ; and 
to demonstrate, that you are worthy of the confidence which 
I repose in you. Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; 
maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your 
country be sacred in your eyes : encroach not on the rights 
and privileges of your people : and, if the time shall ever 
come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private 
life, may you have a son endowed with such qualities that 
you can resign your sceptre to him with as much satisfaction 
as I give up mine to you. 
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Queen Elizabeth's Speech to her Jlrmy encamped at Tilbury 
— in the expectation of the Landing of a Spanish force , 
the “Invincible Armada”-— 1588. 

“My loving people, we have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit 
ourself to armed multitudes for fear of treachery : but I as- 
sure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear; I have always so behaved 
myself, that under God I have placed my chiefest strength 
and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my sub- 
jects. And therefore I am come amongst you as you see, 
at this time, not for my recreation and disport, but being re- 
solved in the midst and heat of the battle to live or die 
amongst you all, to lay down for my God, and for my king- 
dom, and for my people, my honour, and my blood even in 
the dust. I know I have the body but of a weak and feeble 
woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a 
king of England too ; and think foul scorn, that Parma, or 
Spain, or any prince in Europe, should dare to invade the 
borders of my rer.lm : to which, rather than any dishonour 
should grow by me, I myself will take up arms, I myself will 
be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your 
virtues in the field. I know already for your forwardness, 
you have deserved rewards and crowns ; and we do assure 
you on the word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In 
the mean time, my lieutenant general shall be in my stead, 
than whom never prince commanded a more noble or worthy 
subject ; not doubting but by your obedience to my general, 
by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the field, we 
shall shortly have a famous victory over those enemies of my 
God, of my kingdoms, and of my people.” 



Conclusion of the Speech of the Earl of Strafford, before the 
House of Lords, on his Trial, 1641. 

My Lords, — It is hard to be questioned upon a law which 
cannot be shewn. Where hath this fire lain hid so many 
hundred years, without smoke to discover it, till it thus bursts 
forth to consume me and my children ? 

That punishment should precede promulgation of a law, 
to be punished by a law subsequent to the fact, is extreme 
hard. What man can be safe, if this be admitted ? 

B 
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My lords, it is hard in another respect, that there should 
be no, token set by which we should know this offence; no 
admonition by which we should avoid it. If a man pass the 
Thames, in a boat, and split himself upon an anchor, and no 
buoy be floating to discover it, he who owneth the anchor, 
shall make satisfaction ; but if a buoy be set there, every man 
passeth upon his own peril. Now where is the mark, where 
is the token upon this crime, to declare it to be high treason ? 

My lords, be pleased to give that regard to the peerage of 
England, as never to expose yourselves to such moot points, 
such constructive interpretations of law ; if there must be a 
trial of wits, let the subject matter be of somewhat else than 
the lives and honours of peers. 

It will be wisdom for yourselves, for your posterity, and for 
the whole kingdom, to cast into the fire these bloody arid 
mysterious volumes of constructive and arbitrary treason, as 
the primitive Christians die! their books of curious arts, and 
betake yourselves to the plain letter of the law and statute, 
that telleth us what is, and what is not treason, without being 
ambitious to be more learned in the art of killing than our 
forefathers. 

It is now full two hundred and forty years since any man 
was touched for this alleged crime, to this height, before 
myself. Let us not awaken these sleeping lions to our des- 
truction, by taking up a few musty records that have lain by 
the walls so many ages, forgotten or neglected. 

May your lordships please not to add this to my other mis- 
fortunes : let not a precedent be derived from me, so disad- 
vantageous as this will be, in its consequence, to the whole 
kingdom. Do not, through me, wound the interest of the 
commonwealth ; and howsoever these gentlemen say, they 
^peak for the commonwealth ; yet, in this particular, I indeed 
speak for it, and shew the inconvenience and mischiefs that 
will fall upon it; for, as it is said in the statute l Henry IV. 
no one w ill know what to do or say, for fear of such penalties. 

Do not put, my lords, such difficulties upon ministers of 
state, that men of wisdom, of iTOnour, and of fortune, may not 
with cheerfulness and safety be employed for the public. If 
you weigh and measure them by grains and scruples, the 
public affairs of the kingdom will lie waste ; no man will 
meddle with them who hath any thing to lose. 

My lords, I have troubled you longer than I should have 
done, were it not for the interest of those dear pledges a 
saint in heaven hath left me, 

[At this word he stopped awhile, letting fall some tears to 
her memory ; then he went' on] — ■ — 
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What I forfeit myself is nothing ; but that my indiscre- 
tion should extend to my posterity, woundeth me to the very 
soul ! 

You will pardon my infirmity. Something I should have 
added, but am not able ; therefore let it pass. 

Now, my lords, for myself, I have been by the blessings of 
Almighty God, taught, that the afflictions of this present life 
are not to be compared to the eternal weight of glory which 
shall be revealed hereafter. 

And so, my lords, even so, with all tranquillity of mincF, I 
freely submit myself to your judgment, and whether that 
judgment be of life or death, te Deum laudamus. 

The Speech of Rolla to the Peruvians, from Kotzebue's Tra- 
gedy of Pizarro. 

MY brave associates, partners of my toil, my feelings, and 
my fame ! Can Rolla’s words add vigour to the virtuous en- 
ergies which inspire your hearts ? No. You have judged as I 
have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold in* 
vaders would delude you ; your generous spirit has compared 
as pnine has, the motives, which in a war like this, can ani- 
mate their mipds, and ours. They, by a strange frenzy 
driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended rule ; we, 
for our country, our altars, and our homes. They follow an 
adventurer whom they fear; and obey a power which they 
hate ; we serve a monarch whom we love, a God whom we 
adore. Whene’er they move in anger, desolation tracks their 
progress ! Where’er they pause in amity, affliction mourns 
their friendship ! They boast, they come but to improve our 
state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us. from the yoke of er- 
ror ! Yes ; they will give enlightened freedom to our mind, 
who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice and pride. 
They offer us their protection.! Yes ; such protection as vul- 
tures give to lambs, covering and devouring them! They call 
on us to barter all the good we have inherited and proved, for 
the desperate chance of something better which they promise. 
Be our plain answer this : The throne we honour is the peo- 
ple’s choice ; the laws we reverence are our brave fathers’ 
legacy ; the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of 
charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss beyond 
the grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, we 
seek no change ; and, least of all, such change as they would 
bring us. 
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The Speech of Sir John St. Jhibyn , on seconding Mr. Brom- 
ley’s motion to repeal the Septennial Law — by which the 
duration of the English Parliament had been extended to 
seven years— 1734. 

“Mr. Speaker — The honourable gentleman, who made 
you this motion, has supported the necessity of it by so many 
strong and forcible arguments, that there is hardly any thing 
new to be offered. . I am very sensible therefore of the disad- 
vantage I must lie under, in attempting to speak after him ; 
and I should content myself with barely seconding him, ifthe 
subject matter of this debate was not of such great impor- 
tance, that I should be ashamed to return to my Electors, 
without endeavouring, in the best manner I am able, to de- 
clare publicly the reasons which induced me to give my most 
ready assent to the question. 

“ 'Tis evident from what has been said, that the people 
have an unquestionable right to frequent new parliaments by 
^ancient usage ; and that this usage has been confirmed by se- 
veral laws, which have been progressively made by our sena- 
tors, as often as they found it necessary to insist on this es- 
sential privilege. 

“ Parliaments were generally annual, but never continued 
longer than three years, till the remarkable reign of Henry 
VIII. He was a prince of unruly appetites andof an arbitra- 
ry will : he was impatient of every restraint: the laws of God 
and man fell equally a sacrifice as they stood in the way of 
his avarice, or disappointed his ambition : he therefore intro- 
duced long parliaments, because he very well knew that they 
would become the proper instruments of both ; and what a 
slavish obedience they paid to all his measures is sufficiently 
known. 

“ If we come to the reign of King Charles I. we must 
acknowledge him to be a prince of a contrary temper; he had 
certainly an innate love for religion and virtue. But here lay 
the misfortune — he was led away from his natural disposition 
by sycophants and flatterers : they advised him to neglect the 
calling of frequent parliaments ; and therefore, by not taking 
the constant sense of his people in what he did, he was work- 
ed up into so high a notion of prerogative, that the Commons 
(in order to restrain it) obtained that independent fatal power, 
which at last unhappily brought him to his most tragical end, 
and at the same time subverted the whole constitution. And 
I hope we shall learn this lesson from it, never to compliment 
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the crown with any new or extravagant powers, nor to deny 
the people those rights which by ancient usage they are en- 
titled to ; but to preserve that just and equal balance, front* 
which they will both derive mutual security, and which, if 
duly observed, will render pur constitution the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. 

“ King Charles II. naturally took a surfeit of parliaments 
in his father’s time, and was therefore extremely desirous to 
lay them aside. But this was a scheme impracticable. How- 
ever, in effect he did so ; for he obtained a parliament, which, 
by its long duration, like an army of veterans, became so ex- 
actly disciplined to his own measures, that they knew no 
other command but from that person who gave them their 
pay. 

“ This was a safe and most ingenious way of enslaving a 
nation. It was very well known that arbitrary power, if it 
was open and avowed, would never prevail here. The peo- 
ple were therefore amused with the specious forms of their 
ancient constitution; it existed, indeed, in their fancy; but, 
like a mere phantom, had no substance nor reality in it ; for 
the power, the authority, and the dignity of parliaments were 
wholly lost. This was that remarkable parliament which so 
justly obtained the opprobrious name of the Pension Parlia- 
ment; and was the model, from which, I believe, some later 
parliaments have been actually copied. 

“ At the time of the revolution, the people made a fresh 
claim of their ancient privileges; and as they had so lately 
experienced the misfortune of long and servile Parliaments, 
it was then declared that they should be held frequently. But 
it seems their full meaning was not understood by this de- 
claration : and therefore, as in every new settlement the in- 
tention of all parties should be specifically manifested, the 
Parliament never ceased struggling with the crown, till the 
triennial law was obtained : the preamble of it is extremely 
full and strong; and in the body of the bill you will find the 
word- declared before enacted; by which I apprehend, that 
though this law did not immediately take place at the time 
of the revolution, it was certainly intended as declaratory 
of their first meaning: and therefore stands a part of that 
original contract, under which the constitution was then 
settled. His Majesty’s title to the crown is primarily de- 
rived from that contract; and, if, upon a review, there shall 
appear to be any deviations from it, we ought to treat them 
as so many injuries done to that title. — And I dare say, that 
this House, which has gone through so long a series of ser« 
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vices to his Majesty, will at last be willing to revert to those 
original stated measures of government, to renew, and 
strengthen that title. Rut, Sir, I think the manner in which 
the septennial law was first introduced, is a very strong reason 
why it should be repealed. People in their fears have very 
often recourse to desperate expedients, which, if not cancelled 
in season, will themselves prove fatal to that constitution, which 
they were meant to secure. Such is the nature of the septen- 
nial law; it was intended only as a preservative against a tem- 
porary inconvenience : the inconvenience is removed, but the 
mischievous effects still continue : for it not only altered the 
constitution of Parliament ; but it extended that same Parlia- 
ment beyond its natural duration : and therefore carries this 
unjust implication with it, that you may at any time usurp the 
most indubitable, the most essential privilege of the people 
— I mean that of choosing their own representatives.— A pre- 
cedent of such a dangerous consequence, of so fatal a tenden- 
cy, that I think it would be a reproach to our statute book if 
that law were any longer to subsist which might record it to 
posterity. 

“ This is a season of virtue and public spirit. Let us take 
advantage of it, to repeal those laws which infringe our liber- 
ties, and introduce such, as may restore the vigour of our an- 
cient constitution. 

“ Human nature is so very corrupt, that all obligations lose 
their force unless they are frequently renewed.— Long Parlia- 
ments give the minister an opportunity of getting acquaintance 
with members, of practising his several arts to win them into 
his schemes — This must be the work of time — Corruption is 
of so base a nature, that at first sight it is extremely shock- 
ing — Hardly any one has submitted to it alTat once— His dis- 
position must be previously understood — The particular bait 
must be found out, with which he is to be allured ; and, after 
all, it is not without many struggles that he surrenders his 
virtue. — Indeed there are some, who will at once plunge 
themselves into any base actions : but the generality of man- 
kind are of a more cautious nature, arid will proceed only by 
Jeisurable degrees. One or two perhaps have deserted their 
colours the first campaign; some have done it a second— But 
a great many, who have not that eager disposition to vice, 
wi'l wait a third— For this reason, short Parliaments have 
1 si) less corrupt than long ones: they are observed, like 

’’earns of water, always to grow more impure, the greater 
o from the fountain head. 

be said, that frequent new Parlia- 
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meats will produce frequent new expenses : But I think 
quite the contrary : I am really of opinion, that it will be a 
proper remedy against the evil of bribery at elections ; espe- 
cially as you have provided so wholesome a law to co-operate 
upon these occasions. Bribery at elections, whence did it 
arise ? not from country gentlemen, for they are sure of be- 
ing chosen without it : it was, Sir, the invention of wicked 
and corrupt ministers, who have from time to time led weak 
princes into such destructive measures, that they did not dare 
to rely upon the natural representation of the people. Long 
Parliaments, Sir, first introduced bribery; because they were 
worth purchasing at any rate. Country gentlemen who have 
only their private fortunes to rely upon, and have no merce- 
nary ends to serve, are unable to oppose it, especially if at any 
time, the public treasure shall be unfaithfully squandered away 
to corrupt their boroughs. Country gentlemen, indeed, may 
make some weak efforts: but as they generally prove unsuc- 
cessful, and the time of a fesh struggle is at so great a dis- 
tance, they at last grow faint in the dispute— give up their 
country for lost, and retire in despair. Despair naturally 
produces indolence, and that is the proper disposition for 
slavery. Ministers of state understand this very well, and 
are therefore unwilling to awaken the nation out of its lethar- 
gy by frequent elections. They know that the spirit of li- 
berty, like every other virtue of the mind, is to be kept alive 
only by constant action : that it is impossible to enslave this 
nation while it is perpetually upon its guard. Let country 
gentlemen, then, by having frequent opportunities of exert- 
ing themselves, be kept warm and active in their contention 
for the public good : this will raise that zeal, and spirit, which, 
will at last get the better of those undue influences, by which 
the officers of the crown, though unknown to several bo- 
roughs, ha e been able to supplant country gentlemen of 
great characters, and fortune, who live in their neighbour- 
hood. I do not say this upon idle speculation only. I live in 
a country where it is too well known : and I appeal to many 
gentlemen in the House, to more out of it (and who are so 
for this very reason^, for the truth of my assertion. — Sir, it is 
a sore which has long been eating into the most vital part of 
our constitution: and I hope the time will come, when you 
will probe it to the bottom. For if a Minister should ever 
gain a corrupt familiarity with our boroughs — if he should 
keep a register of them in his closet, and by sending down 
his treasury mandates, should procure a spurious represent- 
ation of the people, the offspring of his corruption, who will 
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be at all times ready to reconcile and justify the most contra- 
dictory measures of his administration, and even to vote eve- 
ry crude indigested dream of their patron into a law : if the 
maintenance of his power should become the sole object of 
their attention, and they should be guilty of the most violent 
breach of parliamentary trust, by giving the Kina a discre- 
tionary power of taxing the people without limitation, or con- 
troul; the last fatal compliment they can pay to the crown: if 
this should ever be the tifihappy condition of this nation : the 
people indeed may complain ; /but the doors of that place ; 
where their complaints should be heard, will for ever be shut 
against them. Our disease, I fear, is of a complicated na- 
ture : and 1 think that this motion is wisely intended to re- 
move the first and principal disorder. Give the people their 
ancient right of frequent new elections ; that will restore the 
decayed authority of Parliaments and will put our constitu- 
tion into a natural condition of working out her own cure. 

“ Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that I cannot ex- 
press a greater zeal for his Majesty, for the liberties of the 
people, or the honour and dignity of this House, than by se- 
conding the motion which the honourable gentleman has 
made you." 



Extract from Sir William Wyndham’s Speech in the same 

debate. 

“I have been told, Sir, that no faith is to be given to pro- 
phecies : therefore I shall not pretend to prophecy ; but I may 
suppose a case, which, though it has not yet happened, may 
possibly happen. Let us then suppose a man of mean for- 
tune, and obscure origin, abandoned to all notions of virtue, 
and honour, and pursuing no object but his own aggrandise- 
ment, raised by the caprice of fortune to the station of first 
minister — let us suppose him palpably deficient in the kn w- 
ledge of the interests of his country, and employing in all 
transactions with foreign powers, men still more ignorant 
than himself — let us suppose the honour of the nation tarnish- 
ed : her political consequence lost: her commerce insplted : 
her merchants plundered; her seamen perishing in the 
depths of dungeons, and all these circumst ,nces palliated or 
overlooked lest his administration should be endangered: 
suppose him possessed of immense wealth, the spoils of an 
impoverished nation : and suppose this wealth employed to 
purchase seats in the national senate for his confidential 
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friends and favourites. In such a parliament suppose all at- 
tempts to enquire into his conduct constantly over-ruled by a 
corrupt majority, who are rewarded for their treachery to the 
public by a profuse distribution of pensions, posts, and places 
under the minister : Let us suppose this minister insolently 
domineering over all men of sense, figure, and fortunoin the 
nation ; and having no virtuous principle of his own, ridicu- 
ling it in others, and endeavouring to destroy or contaminate 
it in all : With such a Minister, and such a Parliament, let 
us suppose a Prince upon the throne, uninformed, and unac- 
quainted with the interests, or inclinations of his people; 
weak, capricious, and actuated at once by the passions of am- 
bition, and avarice. Should such a case ever occur, could 
any greater curse happen to a nation, than, such a Prince, ad- 
vised by such a Minister, and that Minister supported by 
such a Parliament ? The existence of such a Prince, and 
such a Minister no human laws may indeed be adequate to 
prevent : but the existence of such a Parliament may and 
ought to be prevented ; and the repeal of the law in question 
I conceive to be a most obvious, necessary and indispensable 
means for the accomplishment of that purpose.” 



Extract from Sir Robert Walpole’s Speech in reply to Sir 

William Wyndham. 

w Sir — I do assure you, I did not intend to have trou- 
bled you in this debate : but such incidents now generally 
happen towards the end of our debates, nothing at all relating 
to the subject, and gentlemen make such suppositions, mean- 
ing some person, or perhaps as they say, no person now ex - 
tiling, and talk so much of wicked ministers, domineering 
ministers, ministers pluming themselves in defiances, which 
terms and the like have been so much of late made use of in 
this House, that if they really mean nobody either in the 
House, or out of it, yet it must be supposed, that they at 
least mean to call upon some gentleman in this House to 
make them a reply, and therefore I hope I may be allowed 
to draw a picture in my turn— and I may likewise say, that 
I do not mean to give a descriptiort-of any person now in be- 
ing When gentlemen talk of ministers abandoned to all 

sense of virtue, or honour, other gentlemen may, I am sure, 
with equal justice, and, I think, more justly, speak of anti- 
ministers and mock-patriots, who never had either virtue or 
honour, but in the whole course of their opposition are actua,- 
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ted only by motives of envy, and of resentment against those 
who may have disappointed them in their views, or may not 
perhaps have complied with all their desires. But now, Sir, 
let me too suppose, and the House being cleared, I am sure 
no person that he t rs me can come within the description of 
the person I am to suppose — let us suppose in this, or some 
other unfortunate country, an anti-minister, who thinks him- 
self a person of so great and extensive parts, and of so many 
eminent qualifications, that he looks upon himself as the only 
person in the kingdom capable to conduct the public affairs 
of the nation, and therefore christening every other gentle- 
man, who has the honour to be employed in the administra- 
tion, by the name of blunderer suppose this fine gentleman 
lucky enough to have gained over to his party some persons 
really of fine parts — of ancient families-— and of great for- 
tunes ; and others of desperate views, arising from disappoint- 
ed and malicious hearts ; all these gentlemen, with respect to 
their political behaviour, moved by him, and by him solely : 
all they say eitheV in private, or in public, being only a repe- 
tition of the words he has put into their mouths: and a spit- 
ting out of that venom which he has infused into them: and 
yet we may suppose this leader not really liked by any, even 
of those who so blindly follow him, and hated by all the rest 
of mankind : We’ll suppose this anti-minister to be in a 
country where he really ought not to be, and where he could 
not have been but by an effect of too much goodness and 
mercy ; yet endeavouring with all his might and with all his 
art to destroy the fountain from whence that mercy flowed ; 
in that country suppose him continually contracting friend- 
ships and familiarities with the ambassadors of those Prin- 
ces, who at the time happen to be most at enmity with his 
own. And if at any time it should happen to be for the in- 
terest of any of those foreign ministers to have a secret di- 
vulged to them, which might be highly prejudicial to his na- 
tive country — as well as to all its friends ; suppose this foreign 
minister applying to him, and he answering him, I’ll get it 
you, tell me but what you want, I’ll endeavour to procure it 
for you. Upon this he puts a speech or two in the mouth of 
some of his creatures, or some of his new converts : what he 
wants is moved for in parliament ; and when so very reasona- 
ble a request as this is refused, suppose him and his creatures 
and tools, by his advice, spreading alarm over the whole na- 
tion, and crying out, Gentlemen, our country is at present 
involved in many dangerous difficulties, all which we would 
Jiave extricated you from, but a wicked minister, and a cor- 
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rupt majority, refused us the proper materials ; and upon 
this scandalous victory, this minister became so insolent as 
to plume himself in defiances. Let us farther suppose this 
anti-minister to have travelled, and at every court where he 
was, thinking himself the greatest minister, and making it 
his trade to betray the secrets of every court where he had 
before been ; void of all faith or honour, and betraying every 
master he had ever served. Sir, I could carry my supposi- 
tions a great deal farther ; and I may say I mean no person 
now in being; but if we can suppose such a one, can there 
be imagined a greater disgrace to human nature than such a 
wretch as this ?” 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, in the British House of Commons, on 
the establishment of Excise Officers, in 17 32. 

Sir, — OTHER gentlemen have already fully explained 
and set forth the great inconveniences which must be brought 
on the trade of this nation, by the scheme now proposed to 
us ; those have been made very apparent, and from them 
arises a very suong objection against what is now proposed; 
but the greatest objection arises from the danger to which this 
scheme will most certainly expose the liberties of our country; 
those liberties, for which our ancestors have so often ventured 
their lives and fortunes ; those liberties which have cost this 
nation so much blood and treasure, seem already to be great- 
ly retrenched. I am sorry to say it, but what is now in dis- 
pute, seems to me to be the Lst branch of liberty we have to 
contend for; we have already established a standingarmy, and 
have made it in a manner a part of our constitution ; we have 
aheady subjected great numbers of the people of this nation 
to the arbitrary laws of excise ; and this scheme is so wide a 
step towards subjecting all the rest of the people of England 
to those arbitrary laws, that it will be impossible for us to 
recover, or pretent the fatal consequences of such a scheme. 

We are told that his majesty is a good and a wise prince ; 
we all believe him to be so; but I hope no map will pretend 
to draw any argument from thence for our surrendering those 
liberties and privileges, which have been handed down to us 
by our ancestors. We have indeed nothing to fear from his 
piesent majesty ; he never will make a b^d use of that power 
which we have put into his hands; but if we once grant to the 
crown too great an extent of power, we cannot recal that 
grant when we have a mind; and though his majesty should 
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never make a bad use of it, some of his successors may; the 
being governed by a wise and good king, does not make the 
people a free people; the Romans were as great slaves under 
the few good emperors they had to reign over them as they 
were under the most cruel of their tyrants. After the peo- 
ple have once given up their liberties, their governors have 
all the same power of oppressing them, though they may not 
perhaps all make the same wicked use of the power lodged 
in their hands : but a slave that has the good fortune to meet 
with a good natured and humane master, is no less a slave 
than he that meet? with a cruel and barbarous one. Our 
liberties are too valuable, and have been purchased at too high 
a price, to be sported with, or wantonly given up even to the 
best of kings ; we have before now had some good, some wise 
and gracious sovereigns to reign over us, but we find, that 
under them our ancestors were as jealous of their liberties 
as they were under the worst of our kings. It is to be hoped 
that we have still the same value for our liberties ; if we have 
we certainly shall use all peaceable methods to preserve and 
secure them; and if such methods should prove ineffectual, 
I hope there is no Englishman but has spirit enough to use 
those methods for the preservation of our liberties, which 
were used by our ancestors for the defence of theirs, and for 
transmitting them down to us in that glorious condition in 
which we found them. There are some still alive who brave- 
ly ventured their lives and fortunes in defence of the liberties 
of their country ; there are many, whose fathers were embark- 
ed in the same glorious cause; let it never be said, that the 
sons of such men wantonly gave up those liberties for which 
their fathers had risked so much, and that for the poor pre- 
tence of suppressing a few frauds in the collecting of the pub- 
lic revenues, which might easily have been suppressed with- 
out entering into any such dangerous measures. This is all 
I shall trouble you with 1 1 present : but so much I thought it 
was incumbent upon me to say, in order that I might enter 
my protest against the question now before us. 

Mr. Pulteney's Speech on the motion for reducing the 

Army — 1TS1. 

“ Sir, — WE have heard a great deal about parliamentary 
armies, and about an army continued from year to year : I 
have always been, Sir, and always shall he, against a standing 
army of any kind; to me it is a terrible thing, whether under 
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that of parliamentary or arty other designation ; a standing ar- 
my is still a standing army whatever name it be called by ; 
they are a body of men distinct from the body of the people; 
they are governed by different laws, and blind obedience, and 
an entire submission to the orders of their commanding offi- 
cer, is their only principle. The nations around us, Sir, are 
already enslaved, and have been enslaved by those very 
means ; by means of their standing armies they have every 
one lost their liberties ; it is indeed impossible that the liber- 
ties of the people can be preserved in any country where a 
numerous standing army is kept up. Shall we then take any 
of our measures from the examples of our neighbours ? No, 
Sir, on the contrary, from their misfortunes we ought to learn 
to avoid those rocks upon which they have split. 

“It signifies nothing to tell me, that our army is com- 
manded by such gentlemen as cannot be supposed to join in 
any measures for enslaving their country : it may be so ; I 
hope it is so ; I have a very good opinion of many gentlemen 
now in the army ; I believe they would not join in any such 
measures ; but their lives are uncertain, nor can we be sure 
how long they may be continued in command ; they may he all 
dismissed in a moment, and proper tools of power put in their 
room. Besides, Sir, we know the passions of men, we know 
how dangerous it is to trust the best of men with too much 
power. Where was there a braver army than that under 
Julius C?esar ? Where was there ever an army that had serv- 
ed their country more faithfully ? That army was commanded 
generally by the best citizens of Rome, by men of great for- 
tune and figure in their country : yet that army enslaved their 
country. The affections of the soldiers towards their coun- 
try, the honour and integrity of the under officers, are not to 
be depended on ; by the military law, the administration of 
justice is so quick, and the punishment so severe, that neither 
officer nor soldier dares offer to dispute the orders of his 
supreme commander; he must not consult his own inclina- 
tions: if an officer were commanded to pull his own father 
out of his house he must do it ; he d .res not disobey ; immedi- 
ate death would be the sure consequence of the least grumbling. 
And if an officer were sent into the court of requests, accom- 
panied by a body of musqueteers with screwed bayonets, and 
with orders to tell us what we ought to do, and how we were 
to vote, I know what would be the duty of this house ; I know 
it would be our duty to order the officer to be taken and hang- 
ed up at the door Qf the lobby : but, Sir, I doubt much if such 

C 
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a spirit could be found in the house, or in any house of com* 
mons that wi.l ever be in England. 

“ Sir, I talk not of imaginary things ; I talk of what has hap- 
pened to an English house of Commons, and from an English 
army ; not only from an English army, but an army that was 
raised by that very house of Commons, an army that was paid 
by them, and an army that was commanded by generals ap- 
pointed by them. Therefore do not let us vainly imagine, 
that an army raised and maintained by authority of Parlia- 
ment, will always be submissive to them : if any army be so 
numerous as to have it in their power to over-awe the Par- 
liament, -hey will be submissive as long as the Parliament 
does nothing to disoblige their favourite general : but when 
that case happens, I am afraid that in place of the Parlia- 
ment’s dismissing the army, the army will dismiss the Par- 
liament, as they have done heretofore. Nor does the legali- 
ty or illegality of that Parliament, or of that army, alter the 
cased for with respect to that army, and according to their 
way of thinking, '.he Parliament dismissed by them was a le- 
gal Parliament ; they were an army raised and maintained ac- 
cording to law, and at first they were raised, as they ima- 
gined, for the preservation of those liberties which they after- 
wards destroyed. 

“ It has been urged, Sir, that whoever is for the Protest- 
ant succession must be for continuing the army ; for that ve- 
ry reason, Sir, I am against continuing the army. I know 
that neither the Protestant succession in his Majesty’s most 
illustrious house, nor any succession, can ever be safe as long 
as there is a standing army in the country. Armies, Sir, 
have no regard to hereditary succession. The first two Caesars 
at Home did pretty well, and found means to keep their ar- 
mies in tolerable subjection, because the generals and offi- 
cers were all their own creatures. But how did it fare with 
their successors ? Was not e\ery one of them named by the 
army, without any regard to hereditary right, or to any right? 
A cobier, a gardener, or any man who happened to raise him- 
self in the army, or could gain their affections, was made em- 
peror of the wot Id : was not every succeeding emperor raised 
to the throne, or tumbled headlong into the dust, according to 
the mere whim, or mad frenzy of the soldiers ? 

“We are told this army is desired to be continued but for 
one year longer, or for a limited term of years. How absurd 
is this distinction ? Is there any army in the world continued 
for any term .of years ? Does the most absolute monarch 
tell his army, that he is to continue them for any number of 
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y£ars, or any number of months ? How long have we already 
continued our army from year to year ? And if it thus con- 
tinues, wherein will it differ from the standing armies of 
those countries which have already submitted their necks to 
the yoke? We are now come to the Rubicon; our army is 
now to be reduced, or it never will ; from his Majesty's own 
inputh we are assured of a profound tranquillity abroad, we 
know there is one at home; if this is not a proper time, if 
these circumstances do not afford us a safe opportunity for 
reducing at least a part of our regular forces, we never oan 
expect to see any reduction ; and this nation, already over- 
burdened with, debts and taxes, must be loaded with the heavy 
charge of perpetually supporting a numerous standing army; 
and remain for ever exposed to the danger of having its liber- 
ties and privileges trampled upon by any future King or Mini- 
stry, who shall take it in their heads to do so, and shall take 
a proper care to model the army for that purpose.” 

The Exordium to Sir Robert Walpole’s Speech on the motion 

for dismissing him from his Majesty’s Council, 1740. 

u Mr. Speaker.— It has been observed by several gentle- 
men, in vindication of this motion, that if it should be car- 
ried, neither my life, liberty or estate will be affected. But 
do the honourable gentlemen consider my character and re- 
putation as of no moment ? Is it no imputation to be ar- 
raigned before this house, in which I have sat forty years, and 
to have my name transmitted to posterity with disgrace and 
infamy ? I will not conceal my sentiments, that to be named 
in parliament as a subject of inquiry, is to me a matter of 
great concern ; but I have the satisfaction at the same time 
to reflect, that the impression to be made depends upon the 
^consistency of the charge and the motives of the prosecu- 
tors. Had the charge been reduced to specific allegations, l 
should have felt myself called upon for a specific defence. Had 
I served a weak or wicked master, and implicitly obeyed his 
dictates, obedience to his commands must have been my only 
justification. But as it has been my gpod fortune to serve a 
master who wants no bad ministers, and would have heark- 
ened to none, my defence must rest on my own conduct.— 
The consciousness of innocence is also sufficient support 
against my present prosecutors. A further justification is 
also derived from a cbnsideration of the views and abilities of 
the prosecutors. Had I been guilty of great enormities, 
they want neither zeal and inclination to bring them forward, 
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nor ability to place them in the most prominent point ot 
view. But as I am conscious of no crime, my own experience 
convinces me, that none can be justly imputed. I must 
therefore ask the gentlemen, from whence does this attack 
proceed ? From the passions and prejudices of the parties 
combined against me, who may be divided into three classes, 
the boys, the riper patriots, and the lories. The tories I can 
easily forgive, they have unwillingly come into the measure, 
and they do me honour in thinking it necessary to remove 
me, as their only obstacle. What is the inference to be 
drawn from these premises; that demerit with them ought 
to be considered as merit with others. But my great and 
principal crime is my long continuance in office, or in other 
words the long exclusion of those who now complain against 
me. This is the heinous offence which exceeds all others. 
I keep from them the possession of that power, those honors 
and those emoluments, to which they so ardently and perti- 
naciously aspire. I will not attempt to deny the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of a party war; but in carrying on that 
war, all principles and rules of justice should not be departed 
from. — The tories must confess, that the most obnoxious per- 
sons ha\ e felt few instances of extra-judicial power. Where- 
ever they have been arraigned, a plain charge has been ex- 
hibited against them. They have had an impartial trial, and 
have been permitted to make their defence ; and will they, 
who have experienced this fair and equitable mode of pro- 
ceeding, act in direct opposition to every principle of justice, 
and establish this fatal precedent of parliamentary inquisi- 
tion ? and whom would they conciliate by a conduct so con- 
trary to principle and precedent ? 

“ Can it be fitting in them, who have divided the public 
opinion of the nation, to share it with those who now ap- 
pear as their competitors ? With the men of yesterday, the 
boys in politics, who would be absolutely contemptible did 
not their audacity render them detestable ? With the mock 
patriots, whose practice and professions prove their selfish- 
ness and malignity, who threatened to pursue me to destruc- 
tion, and who have never for a moment lost sight of their 
object? These men, under the name of Separatists, presume 
to call themselves, exclusively, the nation and the people, 
and under that character, assume all power. In their esti- 
mation, the king, lords, and commons are a faction, and they 
are the government. Upon these principles they threaten 
the destruction of all authority, and think they have a right to 
judge, direct, and resist, all legal magistrates. They with- 
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draw from parliament because they succeed in nothing, and 
then attribute their want of success, not to its true cause, 
their 'own want of integrity and importance, but to the effect 
of places, pensions, and corruption. May it not be asked, are 
the people on the court side more united than on the other? 
Are not the lories, jacobites, and patriots equally determined ? 
What makes this strict union ? What cements this hetero- 
geneous mass? Party engagements and personal attachments. 
However different their views and principles, they all agree 
in opposition. The Jacobites distress the government they 
would subvert; the tories contend for party prevalence and 
power. The patriots, for discontent and disappointment, 
would change the ministry that themselves might exclusively 
succeed. They have laboured this point twenty years unsuc- 
cessfully ; they are impatient of longer delay. They clamour 
for change of measures, but mean only change of ministers. 

“ In party contests, why should not both sides be equally 
steady ? Does not a whig administration as well deserve the 
support of the whigs as the contrary ? Why is not principle 
the cement in one as well as the other, especially when they 
confess, that all is levelled against one man ? Why this one 
man ? Because they think, vainly, nobody^else could with- 
stand them. All others are treated as tools and vassals. The 
one is the corrupter; the numbers corrupted. But whence 
this cry of corruption, and exclusive claim of honourable dis- 
tinction ? Compare the estates, characters, and fortunes of 
the commons on one side, with those on the other. "Let the 
matter be fairly investigated. Survey and examine the indi- 
viduals who usually support the measures of government, 
and those who are in opposition. Let us see to whose side the 
balance preponderates. Look round both houses, and see to 
which side the balance of virtue and talents preponderates. 
Are all these on one side, and not on the other ? Or are all 
these to be counterbalanced by an affected claim to the ex- 
clusive title of patriotism. Gentlemen have talked a great 
deal about patriotism — A venerable word, when duly prac- 
tised I But I am sorry to say, that of late it has been so much 
hackneyed about, that it is in danger of falling into disgrace. 
The very idea of true patriotism is lost; and the term has 
been prostituted to the very worst of purposes. A patriot, 
Sir 1 Why patriots spring up like mushrooms i I could raise 
fifty of them within the four and twenty hours. I have rais- 
ed many of them in one night. It is but refusing to gratify an 
unreasonable or an insolent demand, and up starts a patriot. 
I have never -been afraid of making patriots; but I disdain and 
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nor ability to place them in the most prominent point oi 
view. But as I am conscious of no crime, my own experience 
convinces me, that none can be justly imputed. I must 
therefore ask the gentlemen, from whence does this attack 
proceed ? From the passions and prejudices of the parties 
combined against me, who may be divided into three classes, 
the boys, the riper patriots, and the tories. The tories I can 
easily forgive, they have unwillingly come into the measure, 
and they do me honour in thinking it necessary to remove 
me, as their only obstacle. What is the inference to be 
drawn from these premises; that demerit with them ought 
to be considered as merit with others. But my great and 
principal crime is my long continuance in office, or in other 
■words the long exclusion of those who now complain against 
me. This is the heinous offence which exceeds all others. 
I keep from them the possession of that power, those honors 
and those emoluments, to which they so ardently and perti- 
naciously aspire. I will not attempt to deny the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of a party war; but in carrying on that 
war, all principles and rules of justice should not be departed 
from. — The tories must confess, that the most obnoxious per- 
sons ha\e felt few instances of extra-judicial power. W T here- 
cver they have been arraigned, a plain charge has been ex- 
hibited against them. They have had an impartial trial, and 
have been permitted to make their defence ; and will they, 
who have experienced this fair and equitable mode of pro- 
ceeding, act in direct opposition to every principle of justice, 
and establish this fatal precedent of parliamentary inquisi- 
tion ? and whom would they conciliate by a conduct so con- 
trary to principle and precedent ? 

“ Can it be fitting in them, who have divided the public 
opinion of the nation, to share it with those who now ap- 
pear as their competitors ? With the men of yesterday, the 
boys in politics, who would be absolutely contemptible did 
not their audacity render them detestable ? With the mock 
patriots, whose practice and professions prove their selfish- 
ness and malignity, who threatened to pursue me to destruc- 
tion, and who have never for a moment lost sight of their 
object ? These men, under the name of Separatists, presume 
to call themselves, exclusively, the nation and the people, 
and under that character, assume all power. In their esti- 
mation, the king, lords, and commons are a faction, and they 
are the government. Upon these principles they threaten 
the destruction of all authority, and think they have a right to 
judge, direct, and resist, all legal magistrates. They "with- 
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steady ? Does not a whig administration as well deserve the 
support of the whigs as the contrary ? Why is not principle 
the cement in one as well as the other, especially when they 
confess, that all is levelled against one man ? Why this one 
man ? Because they think, vainly, nobody^else could with- 
stand them. All others are treated as tools and vassals. The 
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tiriction ? Compare the estates, characters, and fortunes of 
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matter be fairly investigated. Survey and examine the indi- 
viduals who usually support the measures of government, 
and those who are in opposition. Let us see to whose side the 
balance preponderates. Look round both houses, and see to 
which side the balance of virtue and talents preponderates. 
Are all these on one side* and not on the other? Or are all 
these to be counterbalanced by an affected claim to the ex- 
clusive title of patriotism. Gentlemen have talked a great 
deal about patriotism — A venerable word, when duly prac- 
tised I But I am sorry to say, that of late it has been so much 
hackneyed about, that it is in danger of falling into disgrace. 
The very idea of true patriotism is lost ; and the term has 
been prostituted to the very worst of purposes. A patriot. 
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despise all their efforts. But this pretended virtue proceeds 
from personal malice, and from disappointed ambition. There 
is not a man amongst them whose particular aim I am not 
able to ascertain, and from what motive they have entered 
into the lists of opposition.” 

Speech of the Duke of Bedford in the house of Lords t in the 
year 1743, on a motion of Lord Hardwicke for making 
the descendants of Traitors punishable for the Treason of 
their ancestors. 

“ My Lords, — THOUGH I hope that I have never given 
reason for suspicion, that I am less zealous than any other 
lord for the security of our present constitution, or the de- 
fence of the family now upon the throne; though I desire to 
be considered as equally zealous for liberty, and equally tena- 
cious of those laws which secure property with every other 
man; though I am convinced that a Prince forced upon us by 
the armies and fleets of France will become only the Yice- 
Roy of the monarch to whom he owes his exaltation, and that 
we should thenceforth be considered by the French as their 
tributaries and their vassals, yet I cannot approve the motion 
which the noble lord has made. 

“ Your lordships cannot be surprised that I am alarmed at 
the proposal of a law like this; I, whose family had suffered 
so lately the deprivation of its rank and its fortune by the ty- 
ranny of a court ; I, whose grandfather was cut off by an un- 
just prosecution, and whose father was condemned for many 
years to see himself deprived of the rights of his birth, which 
were at length restored to him by more equitable judges. It 
is surely reasonable, my lords, that I should oppose the exe- 
cution of penalties to the descendants of offenders, who have 
scarcely myself escaped the blast of an attainder. I am very 
far from denying, my lords, what has been asserted, that 
the French have long been aspiring to universal monarchy; 
that they consider their projects as liable to be defeated only 
by the English ; and that they have therefore for many years 
laboured to give a king to England ; but, my lords, the ill 
success of all their past attempts convinces me, that they 
have nothing to hope from any future efforts of the same 
kind, and that therefore we need not have recourse to new 
degrees of severity, or enact penal laws of an extraordinary 
kind to prevent that which experience has shewn impossible 
to be accomplished. 
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il What could not he accomplished by the power or the 
policy of the great French monarch, may, very justly, be con- 
sidered by his successor as an hopeless project; for the 
French councils do not now appear to be guided by the wis- 
dom which at that time was discovered in all their treaties 
and negotiations, nor have their arms yet acquired that repu- 
tation which filled half the nations of the world with terror. 
They are not able now to influence kingdoms by their mani- 
festoes, or to revive a dejected party by the promise of their 
assistance : they are now indeed wealthy and powerful, but 
they are not wealthy to such a degree as to hire the nation to 
destroy itself, nor so powerful as to sink it to despair. 

“ Besides, not only the force which is to be employed against 
the fabric of our constitution is diminished ; but the edifice is 
grown stronger by time, the basis is sunk deeper, the super- 
structure is become more solid, and all the parts have by de- 
grees conformed to each other, so that there is no chasm or 
weakness to be found. Many circumstances, by which the 
French were formerly induced to hope for success have now 
vanished forever. The nation was then divided into two par- 
ties, of which that which publicly avowed the desire of restor- 
ing the exiled family to the throne, was generally computed 
to be more numerous. This infatuation, my lords, is now at 
an end ; the numbers of the Jacobites are reduced to a small 
set. below consideration, and seem now more desirous to enjoy 
their opinions in peace snd privacy, than to make proselytes; 
and to be tolerated by the lenity of the government,, than to 
endanger themselves by new provocations. 

“ The English people, my lords, are now consolidated into 
one body, and more uniformly together! they have at last dis- 
covered that nominal distinctions are only idle sound, by which 
they have been long amused by more parties than one, while 
they were plundered and oppressed. And whosoever shall 
review the conduct of the people for about twenty years back- 
ward, shall find that they have every year appeared better in- 
formed of the true nature of our government, and that they 
have sacrificed all narrow views and petty considerations to 
the great scheme of general felicity; that they have acted 
steadily, resolutely, and wisely ; and that in their regard for 
one man or their opposition to another, they have considered 
truly how far the public good was promoted or obstructed by 
thein counsels. 

“ On the present occasion, my lords, they have given the 
fullest proof of their loyalty which they are able to exhibit, 
by innumerable addresses sent from all parts, and drawn up 
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in terms which express the firmest fidelity and warmest affec- 
tions — professions, my lords, which surely-deserve some other 
return than the severity of a penal law, a law by which one 
person is condemned to suffer for the crime of another. As 
it is necessary, my lords, that subjects should obey their go- 
vernors, so it is likewise reasonable, that governors should 
trust their subjects; at least that they should not studiously 
disgust them by groundless suspicions, for when the people 
see that no degree of obedience can recommend them to re- 
gard, they will naturally lose their affection for their supe- 
riors ; and when their affection is once extinguished, if they 
do not violate their duty, they will at least neglect it. To be 
suspected, my lords, is always offensive; and as a suspicious 
man is perpetually harassing himself with superfluous vigi- 
lance, disturbing his quiet with dreams of danger, and wea- 
rying himself by providing securities against violence or 
fraud which never was designed, so a suspicious government 
always defeats its own endeavours, and by destroying that po- 
pularity to which it must always trust for its defence in time 
of real danger, weakens itself. The multiplication of penal 
laws, the establishment of armies, and the distribution of pen- 
sions, the usual methods by which weak governments endea- 
vour to strengthen their basis, are all transitory and uncertain 
supports, which the first blast of general discontent may drive 
before it, and which have a tendency to produce that rage 
which they cannot furnish the means of resisting. I think it 
therefore necessary, my lords, to oppose this motion, because 
I think it my duty to preserve the government from the 
greatest of all evils, the loss of popularity ; and am of opinion 
that ten thousand penal laws cannot so much contribute to the 
perpetual establishment of the royal family, as one act of con- 
fidence, condescension, or bounty, by which the affections of 
the people may be conciliated. 

“ But this, my lords, is not the only argument against it, by 
which I am inclined to deny my concurrence. It ought to 
be always remembered, and by me shall not be easily forgot- 
ten, that we are here assembled to deliberate, not for any 
particular purposes or narrow plans, but lor the great end of 
society, the general happiness; that as we are not to’ gratify 
the caprices of the people by vilifying the dignity or restrain- 
ing the power of the throne, so we are not to appease the 
suspicions of the throne by sacrificing the safety or honour of 
the people : we are to support our sovereign, indeed, but not 
by sgch means as destroy ti.e ends for which sovereignty was 
established, the public welfare and common security. The 
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motion is therefore, in my opinion, wholly indefensible, be- 
cause, though it should be granted that it may add some se- 
curity to the throne, it must in proportion impair the happi- 
ness of the people, as it must fill the nation in this time of 
general commotion with anxiety, and oblige almost every 
man to the unnatural and unavailing care of watching the con- 
duct of another, and at last must involve thousands in unde- 
served misery, by punishing them for crimes which they did 
not commit, and which they could not prevent, and inflicting 
penalties, therefore, which can have no other effect than that 
of enriching by forfeitures, the minions of the court. These 
reasons, my lords, are surely sufficiently powerful to justify 
roe in opposing the motion ; and yet there remains another, 
which perhaps may, when it is fully examined, appear equal- 
ly weighty. Notwithstanding the happiness of our present 
state, the protection of our rights, and the security of our 
property ; notwithstanding the confidence which may be re- 
posed in the equity, the moderation, and the wisdom of his 
Majesty, and the hopes which we may reasonably have of be- 
ing governed to all succeeding ages by his illustrious descen- 
dants, with the same justice, and magnanimity, and prudence, 
yet I am not confident that their hopes may not be disap- 
pointed. I know not any evidence, by which I can ascertain 
the continuance of these blessings, or by which I can prove 
to the people of England, that there never will come a time 
in which a superstitious, an ambitious, or a tyrannical prince 
may once more attempt the subversion of their rights, the 
seizure of their properties, or the abolition of their religion. 
I am not certain that our constitution is so strongly built that 
it can never want repairs, or that our laws are so judiciously 
formed, as that they may not become, in the hands of rapacity, 
the tools of avarice, or in the hands of cruelty, the scourge of 
oppression. Whenever this fatal period shall arrive, it must 
be granted, my lords, that another revolution will be neces- 
sary, and that every law, which shall hinder the people from 
making use of the only remedy which then remains, will ob- 
struct the public happiness, and counteract the great design 
of government ; and surely, my lords, a law which involves 
the son in the guilt of his father, must naturally extinguish, 
that ardour of patriotism by which all revolutions have been 
accomplished. For who will be found sufficiently hardy to 
oppose the crown, when if he should happen to fail, he must 
not only perish us a traitor, but sink 'his whole posterity in 
poverty and disgrace ? Since therefore, my lords, it appears 
to me not more likely thut^ the king of England will be in 
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danger from his subjects, than that the people of England will 
be in danger from their king, I think it convenient to hold 1 
the balance equal between them; as I would not- give the 
people any exemption which might encourage them to re- 
bel, I would give the crown no such prerogatives as may en- 
courage any future monarchs to oppression. 

“ Thus, my lords, I have laid before you the arguments 
which influence me to disapprove the motion : and which 
will, I believe, determine me to vote against it; for though I 
am desirous to secure the throne, I would not willingly secure 
it by disarming the people, but by placing them as guards 
before it. The dependence of the monarch and the subjects 
ought to be on reciprocal affection and mutual assistance, 
and therefore neither ought to imagine that any increase of 
safety is to be obtained by diminishing the legal privileges of 
one, or violating the natural rights of the other.” 

The Speech of General Wolfe to his Army, before Quebec, ±7 59. 

u I congratulate you, my brave countrymen, and fellow-sol- 
diers, on the spirit and success with which you have exe- 
cuted this important part of our enterprise. The formidable 
Heights of Abraham are now surmounted: and the city of 
Quebec, the object of all our toils, now stands in full view 
before us. A perfidious enemy, who have dared to exaspe- 
rate you by their cruelties, but not to oppose you on equal 
ground, are now constrained to face you on the open plain, 
without ramparts or intrenchments to shelter them. 

“ You know too well the forces which compose their army 
to dread their superior numbers. A few regular troops from 
Old France, weakened by hunger and sickness, who, when 
fresh, were unable to withstand the British soldiers, are their 
General’s chief dependence. Those numerous companies of 
Canadians, insolent, mutinous, unsteady, and ill-disciplined, 
have exercised his utmost skill to keep them together to this 
time; and as soon as their, irregular ardour is damped by one 
firm fire, they will instantly turn their backs, and give you 
no further trouble but in the pursuit. As for those savage 
tribes of Indians, whose horrid yells in the forest have struck 
many a Sold heart with affright-j terrible as they are with a to- 
mahawk and scalping-knife to a flying and prostrate foe, you 
have experienced how little their ferocity is to be dreaded by 
resolute men upon fair and open ground: you can now only 
consider them as the just objects of a severe revenge for the 
unhappy fate of many slaughtered countrymen. 
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“This day puts it into your power to terminate the fa- 
tigues ot a siege which has so long employed your courage 
and patience. Possessed with a full confidence uf the cer- 
tain suceess which British valour must gain over such ene- 
mies, I have led you up these steep and dangerous rocks; 
only solicitous to shew you the foe within your reach. The 
impossibility of a retreat makes no difference in the situa- 
tion of men resolved to conquer or die : and, believe me, my 
friends, if your Conquest could be bought with the blood of 
your general, he would most cheerfully resign a life which 
he has long devoted to his country.” 



Extract from, a Speech of Lord Chatham, on a motion of 
Address to the King. 

Let us be cautious how wp admit an idea, that our rights 
stand on a footing different from those of the people. Let 
us be cautious how we invade the liberties of our fellow sub- 
jects, however mean, however remote ; for he assured, my 
lords, that in whatever part of the empire you suffer slavery 
to be established, whether it be in America or in Ireland, or 
here at home, you will find it a disease which spreads by 
contact, and soon reaches from the extremities to the heart. 
The man who has lost his own freedom, becomes from that 
moment an instrument in the hands of an ambitious prince, 
to destroy the freedom of others. These reflections, my 
lords, are but too applicable to our present situation. The 
liberty of the subject is invaded, not only in provinces, but 
here at home. The English people are loud in their com- 
plaints: they proclaim with one voice the injuries they have 
received: they demand , redress, and depend upon it, my 
lords, that one way or other, they will have redress. They 
will never return to a state of tranquillity until they are re- 
dressed ; nor ought they ; for in my judgment, my lords, and 
I speak it boldly, it were better for them to perish in a glo- 
rious contention for their rights, than to purchase a slavish 
tranquillity at ti e expense of a single iota of the constitution. 
Let n,e entreat your lordships, then, in the name of all the 
duties you owe to your sovereign, to your country, and to 
yourselves, to perform that office to which you are called by 
the constitution ; by informing his majesty truly of the con- 
dition of his subjects, and of the real cause of their dissatis- 
faction. 
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Speech of the Earl of Chatham, on the Seizure of the Falk- 
land Islands. 

« My Lords, — I rise to give my hearty assent to the mo- 
tion made by the noble Duke ; by his Grace’s favour, I have 
been permitted to see it, before it was offered to the House. 
I have fully considered the necessity of obtaining from the 
King’s servants a communication of the papers described in 
the motion, and I am persuaded that the alarming state of 
facts, as well as the strength of reasoning* with which the 
noble Duke has urged, and enforced that necessity, must have 
been powerfully felt by your lordships ; — what Imean to suy, 
lipon this occasion, may seem perhaps to extend beyond the 
Junits of the motion before us. But I flatter myself, my lords, 
that if I am honoured with your attention, it will appear that 
the meaning and object of this question are naturally con- 
nected with considerations of the most extensive national 
importance. For entering into such considerations, no sea- 
son is improper, no occasion should be neglected. Some- 
thing must be done, my lords, and immediately, to save an 
injured, insulted, undone country. If not to save the state, 
my lords, at least to mark out, and drag to public justice 
those servants of the crown, by whose ignorance, neglect, or 
treachery, this once great flourishing people are reduced to 
a condition as deplorable at home, as it is despicable abroad. 
Examples are wanted, my lords, and should be given to the 
world, for the instruction of future times, even though they 
be useless to ourselves. I do not mean, my lords, nor is it 
intended by the motion to impede, or embarrass a negotia- 
tion, which we have been told is now in a prosperous traih, 
and promises a happy conclusion.” 

Lord Weymouth . I beg pardon for interrupting the noble 
lord, but I think it necessary to remark to your lordships, 
that I have not said a single word tending to convey to your 
lordships any information, or opinion, with regard to the 
state, or progress of the negotiation — I did, with’the utmost 
caution, avoid giving to your lordships the least intimation 
upon that matter. 

Earl of Chatham. “ I perfectly agree with the noble lord. 

I did not mean to refer to any tiling said by his lordship. 

He expressed himself, as he always does, with moderation 
and reserve, and with the greatest propriety ; — it was another 
noble lord, very high in office, who told us he understood 
that the negotiation was in a favourable train,” 
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Earl of Hillsborough. I did not make use of the word 
train. I know the meaning of the word too well In the 
language from which it was derived, it signifies protraction, 
and delay, which I could never mean to apply to the present 
negotiation. 

Earl of Chatham. “ This is the second time that I have 
been interrupted. I submit it to your lordships whether this 
be fair and candid treatment. I am sure it is contrary to the 
orders of the House, and a gross, violation of decency and 
politeness. I listen to every noble lord in this House with 
attention and respect. The noble lord’s design in interrupt- 
ing me, is as mean and unworthy, as the manner in which 
he has done it is irregular and disorderly. He flatters him- 
self that, by breaking the thread of my discourse,' he shall 
confuse me in my argument. But, my lords, I will not sub- 
mit to this treatment. I will not be interrupted. When I 
have concluded let him answer me if he can. — As to the 
word which he has denied, I still affirm that it was the word 
he made use of; but if he had used any other, I am sure eve- 
ry noble lord will agree with me, that his meaning was ex- 
actly what I had expressed it. Whether he said,course or 
train is indifferent — He told your lordships that the negotia- 
tion was in a way that promised a happy and honourable 
conclusion. His distinctions are mean, frivolous, and pue- 
rile. My lords, I do not understand the exalted tone assumed 
by that noble lord. In the distress and weakness of this 
country, my lords, and conscious as the ministry ought to be 
how much they have contributed to that distress and weak- 
ness, I think a tone of modesty, of submission, of humility, 
would become them better ; quedam cause modestiam deside- 
rant. Before this country they stand as the greatest crimi- 
nals. Such I shall prove them to be.: for I do not doubt of 
ptoving to your lordship's satisfaction, that since they have 
been entrusted with the conduct of the king’s affairs they 
have done every thing that they ought not to have done, and 
hardly any thing that they ought to have done. The noble 
lord talks of Spanish punctilios in the lofty style and idiom 
of a Spaniard. We are to be wonderfully tender of the Spa- 
nish point of honour, as if they had been the complainants, as 
if they had received the injury. I think he Would have done 
better to have told us, what care had been taken of the Eng- 
lish honour. My lords, I am well acquainted with the cha- 
racter pf that nation, at least as far as it is represented by 
their court and ministry, and should think this country dis- 
honoured by a comparison of the English good faith with the 
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punctilios of a Spaniard. My lords, the English arc a candid, 
an ingenuous people ; the Spaniards are as mean and crafty, 
as they are proud and insolent. The integrity of the Eng- 
lish merchants, the generous spirit of our naval and military 
officers, would be degraded by a comparison with their mer- 
chants or officers. With their ministers I have often been 
obliged to negotiate, and never met with an instaace of can- 
dour or dignity in their proceedings ; nothing but low cun- 
ning, trick, and artifice. After a long experience of their 
want of candour and good faith, I found myself compelled to 
talk to them in a peremptory, decisive language. On this 
principle I submitted my advice to a trembling council for 
an immediate declaration of war with Spain. Your lordships 
well know what were the consequences of not following that 
advice. Since, however, for reasons unknown to me, it has 
been thought advisable to negotiate with the court of Spain, 
I should have conceived that the great and single object of 
such a negotiation would have been, to have obtained com- 
plete satisfaction for the injury done to the crown and people 
of England. But, if I understand the noble lord, the only ob- 
ject of the present negotiation is to find a salvo for the punc- 
tilious honour of the Spaniards. The absurdity of such an 
idea is of itself insupportable. But, my lords, I object to ouh 
negotiating at all-in our present circumstances. We are not 
in that situation, in which a great and powerful nation is per- 
mitted to negotiate.— A foreign power has forcibly robbed his 
majesty of a part of his dominions. Is the island restored ? 
Aie you replaced in statu quo ? If that had been done, it 
might then perhaps have been justifiable to treat with the 
aggressor upon the satisfaction he ought to make for the in- 
sult offered to the crown of England. But will you descend, 
so low ? will you so shamefully betray the king’s honour, as to 
make it matter of negotiation whether his Majesty’s posses- 
sions shall be restored to him or not ? I doubt not, my lords, 
that there are some important mysteries in the conduct of 
this affair, which, whenever they are explained, will account 
for the profound silence now observed by the king’s servants. 
The lime will come, my lords, when they shall be dragged 
fiom their concealments. There are some questions, which, 
sooner or later, must be answered. The ministry, I find, 
without declaring themselves explicitly, have taken pains to 
possess the public with an opinion, that the Spanish court 
have constantly disavowed the proceedings of their governor} 
and some persons, I see, have been shameless and daring 
enough to advise his majesty to support and countenance this 
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opinion In his speech from the throne.- Certainly, my lords, 
there never was a more odious, a more infamous falsehood 
imposed on a great nation — it degrades the king’s honour— 
it is an insult to parliament. His majesty has been advised 
to confirm and give currency to an absolute falsehood. I beg 
your lordship’s attention, and I hope I shall be understood, 
when I repeat, that the court of Spain’s having disavowed the 
act of their governor is an absolute and fialfiable falsehood Let 
me ask, my lords, when the first communication was made 
by the court of Madrid, of their being apprised of their tak- 
ing of Falkland’s Islands, was it accompanied with an offer 
of instant restitution, of immediate satisfaction, and the pun- 
ishment of the Spanish governor ?- If it was not, they have 
adopted the act as their own, and the very mention of a dis- 
avowel is an impudent insult offered to the king’s dignity^— 
The king of Spain disowns the thief, while he leaves him. 
unpunished, and profits by the theft; in vulgar English he 
is the receiver of stolen goods, and ought to be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

“If your lordships will look back -to a period of the Eng- 
lish history, in whieh the circumstances are reversed, in 
which the Spaniards were the complainants, you will see how 
differently they succeeded; you will see one of the ablest 
men, one of the bravest officers this or any other country 
ever produced (it is hardly necessary to mention the name 
of sir Walter Raleigh), sacrificed by the meanest prince that 
ever sat upon the throne, to the vindictive jealousy of that 
haughty court. James the First was base enough, at the in- 
stance of Gondomar, to suffer a sentence against sir Walter 
Raleigh, for another supposed offence, to be carried into ex- 
ecution almost twelve years after it had been passed. This 
was the pretence. His real crime was, that he had mortally 
offended the Spaniards, while he acted by the king’s express 
orders, and undei* his commission. 

“ My lords, the pretended disavowal by the court of Spain 
is as ridiculous as it is false. If your lordships want any 
other proof, call for your own officers, who were stationed at 
Falkland island. Ask the officer who commanded the garri- 
son, whether, when he was summoned to surrender, the de- 
mand was made in the name of the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, or of his Catholic Majesty ? Was the island said to 
belong to Don Francisco Bucarelli, or to the king of Spain? 
If I am not mistaken, we have been in possession of these 
islands since the year 1764, or 1765. Will the ministry as- 
sert, that, in all that time, the Spanish court have never once 
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claimed them ? that their right to them has never been urged, 
or mentioned to our ministry ? If it has, the act of the go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres is plainly the consequence of our 
refusal to acknowledge and submit to the Spanish claims. — 
For five years they negotiate ; when that fails they take the 
island by force. If that measure had arisen out of the gen- 
eral instructions, constantly given to the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, why should the execution of it have been deferred so 
long ? 

“ My lords, if the falsehood of this pretended disavowal 
had been confined to the court of Spain, I should have ad- 
mitted it without concern. I should have been content that 
they themselves had left a door open for'excuse,and accom- 
modation. The king of England’s honour is not touched till 
he adopts the falsehood, delivers it to parliament, and makes 
it his own. 

“ From what I have said, my lords, I do not doubt but it 
will be understood by many lords, and given out to the pub- 
lic, that I am for hurrying the nation, at all events, into a war 
with Spain. My lords, I disclaim such councils, and I beg 
that this declaration may be remembered — Let us have peace, 
my lords, but let it be honourable, let it be secure. A patch- 
ed up peace will not do. It will not satisfy the nation, though 
it may be approved of by parliament. I distinguish widely 
between a solid peace, and the disgraceful expedients, by 
which a war may be deferred, but cannot be avoided. I am 
as tender of the effusion of human blood, as the noble lord 
who dwelt so long upon the miseries of the war. If the 
bloody politics of some noble lords had been followed, Eng- 
land and every quarter of his majesty’s dominions would have 
been glinted with blood — the blood of our own countrymen. 

“ My lords, I have better reasons, perhaps, than many of 
your lordships for desiring peace upon the terms I have de- 
scribed. I know the strength and preparafion of the House 
of Bourbon ; I know the defenceless, unprepared condition 
of this country. I know not by what mismanagement we 
are reduced to this situation ; and when I consider, who are 
the men by whom a war, in the outset atf least, must be con- 
ducted, can I but wish for peace ? — Let them not screen 
themselves behind the want of intelligence — they had intel- 
ligence ; I know they had. If they had not, they are crimi- 
nal ; and their excuse is their crime.- — But I will tell these 
young ministers the true source of intelligence. It is saga- 
city. Sagacity to compare causes and effects • to judge of 
the present state of things, and discern the future by a care- 
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ful review of the past .-- Oliver Cromwell , wlio astonished 
mankind by his intelligence, did not derive it from spies in 
the cabinet of every prince in Europe : he drew it from the 
cabinet of his own sagacious mind. He observed facts and 
traced them forward to their consequences. From what was, 
he concluded what must be, and he never was deceived. In 
the present situation of affairs, I think it would be treachery 
to the nation to conceal from them their real circumstances, 
and with respect to a foreign enemy, I know that all conceal- 
ments are vain and useless. They are as well acquainted 
with the actual force and weakness of this country, as any of 
the king’s servants. — This is no time for silence, or reserve. 
I charge the ministers with the highest crimes that men in 
their stations can be guilty of. I charge them with having 
destroyed all content and unanimity at home, by a series of 
oppressive, unconstitutional measures ; and with having be- 
trayed, and delivered up the nation defenceless to a foreign 
enemy. 

“ Their utmost vigour has reached no farther than to a 
fruitless, protracted negotiation. When they should have 
acted, they have contented themselves with talking about it, 
goddess , and about it .-~- If we do not stand forth, and do our 
duty in the present crisis, the nation is irretrievably undone. 
I despise the little policy of concealments. You ought to 
know the whole of your situation. If the information be new 
to the ministry, let them take care to profit by it. I mean to 
rouse, to alarm the whole nation — to rouse the ministry, if, 
possible, who seem to awake to nothing but the preservation 
of their places— -to awaken the king.” 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Pitt , ( qfterxvards Earl of 
Chatham') on the address to the king, in January , 1763 . 

“ It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since I have attended 
in parliament. When the resolution was taken in this house 
to tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could have endured to 
have been carried in my bed, so great was the agitation of 
my mind for the consequences, I would have solicited some 
kind hand to have laid me down on this floor, to have borne 
my testimony against it. It is my opinion that this kingdom 
has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same 
time, I assert the authority of this kingdom to be sovereign 
and supreme in every circumstance of government and le- 
gislation whatsoever. Taxation is no part of the governing 
or legislative power : the taxes are a voluntary gift and grant 
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of the commons alone. The concurrence of the peers and 
of the crown is necessary only as a form of law. This house 
represents the commons of Great Britain. When in this 
house we give and grant; therefore we give and grant what 
is oyr own ; but can we give and grant the property of the 
commons of America? It is an absurdity in terms. There 
is an idea in some, that the colonies are virtually' represented 
in this house; I would fain know by whom ? The idea ai vir- 
tual representation is the most contemptible that ever enter- 
ed into the head of man : it does not deserve a serious refu- 
tation. The commons in America, represented in their sev- 
eral assemblies, have invariably exercised this constitutional 
right of giving and granting their own money : they would 
have been slaves, if they had not enjoyed it. At the same 
time this kingdom has ever possessed the power of legisla- 
tive and commercial controul. The colonies acknowledge 
your authorities in all things, with the sole exception that 
you shall not take their money out of their pockets without 
their consent. Here would I draw the line, guam ultra citra- 
que nequit consistere rectum . 

“ Sir, a charge is brought against gentlemen sitting in the 
house, for giving birth to sedition in America. The free- 
dom vvitli which they have spoken their sentiments against 
this unhappy act, is imputed to them as a crime; but the im- 
putation shall not discourage me. It is a liberty which I hope 
no gentleman will be afraid to exercise ; it is a liberty by 
which the gentleman who calumniates it might have profited. 
He ought to have desisted from his project. We are told 
America is obstinate — America is almost in open rebellion. 
Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted — three millions of 
people so dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to 
submit to be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make 
slaves of all the rest. 1 came not here armed at all points 
with law cases and acts of parliament ; with the statute book 
doubled down in dog’s ears to defend the cause of liberty : 
but for the defence of liberty upon a general constitutional 
principle; it is a ground on which I dare meet any man ; I 
will not debate points of law ; but what, after all, do the ca- 
ses of Chester and Durham prove, but that, under the most 
arbitrary reigns, parliament were ashamed of taxing a people 
without their consent, and allowed them representatives ? A 
higher and better example might have been taken from 
Wales; that principality was never taxed by parliament till 
it was incorporated with England. We are told of many 
classes of persons in this kingdom not represented in parlia- 
ment; but arc they not all virtually represented as English- 
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men resident within the realm ? Have they not the option, 
many of them at least, of becoming themselves electors ?— - 
Every inhabitant of this kingdom is necessarily included in 
the general system of representation. It is a misfortune 
that more are not actually represented. The honourable 
gentleman boasts of his bounties to America. . Are not these 
bounties intended finally for the benefit ot this kingdom ? If 
they are not, he has misapplied the national treasures. I 
am no courtier of America. I maintain that parliament has 
a right to bind, to restrain America. Our legislative power 
over the colonies is sovereign and supreme. The honour- 
able gentleman tells us, he understands not the difference be- 
tween internal and external taxation; but surely there is a 
plain difference 1 between taxes levied for the purpose af rais- 
ing a revenue, and duties imposed for the regulation of com- 
merce. When, said the honourable gentleman, were the 
colonies emancipated ? At what time, say I, in answer, were 
they made slaves? I speak from accurate knowledge, when 
I say, that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, through all its branches, is two millions per annum. 
This is the fund which carried you triumphantly through 
the last war; this is the price America pays you for her pro- 
tection ; and shall a miserable financier come with a boast 
that he can fetch a pepper-corn into the exchequer, at the 
loss of millions to the nation ? I known the valour of your 
troops; I know the skill of your officers; I know the force of 
this country; but in such a cause, your success would be ha- 
zardous. America, if she fell, would fall like the strong man: 
she would embrace the pillars of the- state, and pull down 
the constitution with her. Is this your boasted peace? Not 
to sheathe the sword in the scabbard, but to sheathe it in the 
bowels of your countrymen ? The Americans have been 
wronged; they have been driven to madness by injustice.-—* 
Will you punish them for the madness you have occasioned? 
No ; let this country be the first to resume its prudence and 
temper. I will pledge myself for the colonies, that, on their 
part, animosity and resentment will cease. Let affection be 
the only bond of coercion. The system of policy I would 
earnestly recommend Great Britain to adopt, in relation to 
America, is happily expressed in the words of a favourite 
poet : 



“ Be to her faults a little blind, 

“ Be to her virtues very kind ; 

“ Let all her ways be unconfined, 

“ And clap your padlock on her mind.” 



Pbio*. 
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« Upon the whole, I beg leave to tell the house in a few 
words what is really my opinion. It is that the stamp act 
be repealed — absolutely— .totally, and immediately.” 



Lord Chatham, in reply to Lord Mansfield , on a motion and 
address to the King on the state of the Nation.— British 
House of Lords, 1770. 

My Lords, — There is one plain maxim, to which I have 
invariably adhered through life ; that in every question, in 
which my liberty or my property were concerned, I should 
consult and be determined by the dictates of common sense. 
I confess, my lords, that I am apt to distrust the refinements 
of learning, because I have seen the ablest and the most 
learned men equally liable to deceive themselves and to mis- 
lead others. The condition of human nature would be la- 
mentable indeed, if nothing less than the greatest learning 
and talents, which fall to the share of so small a number of 
men, were sufficient to direct our judgment and our con- 
duct. Bui providence has taken better care of our happi- 
ness, and given us, in the simplicity of common sense, a rule 
for our -.direction by which we shall never be misled. I 
confess, my lords, I had no other guide in drawing up the 
amendment ivhich I submitted to your consideration : and 
before I heard the opinion of the noble lord who spoke last, 
I did not conceive, that it was even within the limits of pos- 
sibility, for the greatest human genius, the most subtle un- 
derstaading, or the aGutest wit, so strangely to misrepresent 
my meaning, and give it an interpretation so entirely foreign 
from what I intended to express, and from that sense which 
the very terms of the amendment plainly and distinctly car- 
ry with them. If there be the smallest foundation for the 
censure thrown upon me by that noble lord ; if, either ex- 
pressly or by the most distant implication, I have said or in- 
sinuated any part of what the noble lord has charged me 
with, discard the opinions for ever, discard the motion with 
contempt. 

My lords, I must beg the indulgence of the house. Nei- 
ther will my health permit me, nor do I pretend to be quali- 
fied to follow that learned lord minutely through the whole of 
his argument. No man is better acquainted with his abili- 
ties or his learning, nor has a greater respect for them, than 
I have. I have had the pleasure of sitting with him in the 
other house, and always listened to him with attention. I 
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have not now lost a word of what he said, nor did I ever.—* 
Upon the present question I meet him without fear. The 
evidence which truth carries with it, is superior to all argu- 
ment ; it neither wants the support, nor dreads the opposition 
of the greatest abilities. If there be a single word - in th& 
amendment to justify the interpretation which the noble lord 
has been pleased to give it, I am ready to renounce the 
whole : let it be read, my lords : let it speak for itself. (It 
was read .) — In what instance does it interfere with the pri- 
vileges of the house of commons? In what respect does it 
question their jurisdiction, or suppose an authority in this 
house to arraign the justice of their sentence ? I am sure 
that every lord who hears me, will bear me witness that I 
said not one word touching the merits of the Middlesex 
flection : far from conveying any opinion upon that matter 
in the amendment, I did not even in discourse deliver my 
own sentiments upon it. I did not say that the house of 
commons had done either right or wrong: but when his ma- 
jesty was pleased to recommend it to us to cultivate unani- 
mity among ourselves, I thought it the duty of this house, 
as the great hereditary council of the crown, to 6tate to his 
majesty the distracted condition of his dominions, together 
with the events which had destroyed unanimity among his 
subjects.. But, my lords, I stated those 1 events merely as 
facts, without the smallest addition either of censure or of 
opinion* They are facts, my lords, which I am not only 
convinced are true, but which I know are indisputably true. 
For example, my lords ; will any man deny that discontents 
prevail in many parts of his majesty’s dominions? or that 
those discontents arise from the proceedings of the house of 
commons, touching the declared incapacity of Mr. Wilkes ? 
It is impqssible: no man can deny a truth so notorious, nor 
will any man deny that those proceedings refused, by a reso- 
lution of one branch of the legislature only, to the subject 
his common right. Is it not indisputably true, my lords, that 
Mr. Wilkes had a common right, and that he lost it in no 
other way but by a resolution of the house of commons? My 
lords, I have been tender of misrepresenting the house of 
commons; I have consulted their journals, and have taken 
every word of their own resolution. Do they not tell us, in 
so many words, that Mr. Wilkes having been expelled, was 
thereby rendered incapable of serving in that parliament ? — 
And is it not their resolution alone, which refuses to the 
subject his common right ? The amendment says farther, 
that the electors of Middlesex are deprived of the free choieet 
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of a representative. Is this a false fact, my lords ? or have I 
given an unfair representation of it ? Will any man presume 
to affirm that colonel Luttrell is the free choice of the elec- 
tors of Middlesex ? We all know the contrary. We all 
know that Mr. Wilkes (whom I mention without either 
praise or censure) was the favourite of the county, and cho- 
sen by a very great and acknowledged majority, to repre- 
sent them in parliament. If the noble lord dislikes the man- 
ner in which these facts are stated, I shall think myself happy 
in being advised by him how to alter it. I am very little 
anxious about terms, provided the substance be preserved ; 
and these are facts, my lords, which I am sure will always 
retain their weight and importance, in whatever form of lan- 
guage they are described. 

Now, my lords, since I have been forced to enter into the 
explanation of an amendment, in which nothing less than the 
genius of penetration could have discovered an obscurity ; 
and having, as I hope, redeemed myself in the opinion of the 
house ; having redeemed my motion from the severe repre- 
sentation given of it by the noble lord, I must a little longer 
intreat your lordship’s indulgence. The constitution of this 
country has been openly invaded in fact ; and I have heard 
with horror and astonishment, that very invasion defended 
upon principle. What is this mysterious power, undefined 
by law, unknown to the subject, which we must not approach 
without awe, nor speak of without reverence ; which no man 
may question, and to which all men must submit? My 
lords, I thought the slavish doctrine of passive obedience 
had long since been exploded : and, when our kings were 
obliged to confess that their title to the crown, and the rule 
of their government, had no other foundation than the known 
laws of the land ; I never expected to hear a divine right, or 
a divine infallibility, attributed to any other branch of the le- 
gislature. My lords, I beg to be understood : no man re-, 
spects the house of commons more than I do, or would con- 
tend more strenuously than I would to preserve them their 
just and legal authority. Within the bounds prescribed by 
the constitution, that authority is necessary to the well being 
of the people; beyond that line every exertion of power is 
arbitrary, is illegal ; it threatens tyranny to the people, and 
destruction to the state. Power, without right, is the most 
odious and detestable object that can be offered to the hu- 
man imagination ; it is not only pernicious to those who are 
subject to it, but tends to its own destruction. It is what 
my noble friend (lord Lyttleton) has truly described it, res 
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detestabilia et caduca. My lords, I acknowlege the just pow- 
er, and reverence the constitution of the house of commons. 
It is for their own sakes that I would prevent their assuming 
a power which the constitution has denied them, lest, by 
grasping at an authority they have no right to, they should 
forfeit that which they legally possess. My lords, I affirm 
that they have betrayed their constituents, and violated the 
constitution. Under pretence of declaring the law, they 
have made a law, and united in the same persons the offi e 
of legislator and of judge. I shall endeavour to adhere 
strictly to the noble lord’s doctrine, which it is indeed im- 
possible to mistake, as far as my memory will permit me to 
preserve his expression. He seems fond of the word juris- 
diction; and I confess, with the force and effect which he 
has given it, it is a word of copious meaning and wonderful 
extent. If his lordship’s doctrine be well founded, we must 
renounce all those political maxims by which our under- 
standings have hitherto been directed ; and even the first ele- 
ments of learning taught us when we were school-boys. My 
lords, we know that jurisdiction was nothing more than Jus 
dicere ; we know that Legem facer e and Legem dicer e were 
powers clearly distinguished from each other in the nature 
of things, and wisely separated by the wisdom of the English 
constitution: but now, it seems, we must adopt a new sys- 
tem of thinking. The house of commons, we are told, have 
a supreme jurisdiction ; that there is no appeal from their 
sentence; and that whenever they are competent judges, 
their decision must be received and submitted to, as, ifiso 
facto, the law of the land. My lords, I am a plain man, and 
have been brought up in a religious reverence for the origi- 
nal simplicity of the laws of England. By what sophistry 
they have been perverted, by what artifices they have been 
involved in obscurity, is not for me to explain ; the princi- 
ples, however, of the English laws are still sufficiently clear ; 
they are founded in reason, and are the master-piece of the 
human understanding; but it is in the text that I would look 
for a direction to my judgment, not in the commentaries of 
modern professors. The noble lord assures us, that he 
knows not in what code the law of parliament is to be found: 
that the house of commons, when they act as judges, have 
no law to direct them but their own wisdom; that their de- 
cision is law ; and if they determine wrong, the subject has 
no appeal but to heaven. What then, my lords, are all the 
generous efforts of our ancestors, are all those glorious con- 
tentions, by which they meant to secure to themselves, and 
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to transmit to their posterity, a known law, a certain rule of 
living, reduced to thlsT conclusion, that instead of the arbitra- 
ry power of a king, we must submit to the aibitiaiy power 
of a house of commons ?. If this be true, what benefit do we 
derive from the exchange! Tyranny, my lords, is detestable 
in every shape ; but in none so formidable as where it is as- 
sumed and exercised by a number of tyrants. But, my fords, 
this is not the fact ; this is not the constitution : we have a 
law of parliament, we have a code in which every honest man 
may find it. We have magna charta , we. have the statute 
book, and the bill of rights. 

If a case should arise unknown to these great authorities, 
we have still that plain English reason left, which is the 
foundation of all our English jurisprudence. That reason 
tells us, that every judicial court, every political society, 
must be vested with those powers and privileges which are 
necessary for performing the office to which they are ap- 
pointed. It tells us also, that no court of justice can have a 
power inconsistent with, or paramount to the known laws of 
the land ; that the people, when they choose their repre- 
sentatives, never mean to convey to them a power of invad- 
ing their rights, or trampling upon the liberties of those 
whom they represent. What security would they have for 
their rights, if once they admitted, that a court of judicature 
might determine 1 every question that came before it, not by 
any known positive law', but by the vague, indeterminate, 
arbitrary rule, of what the noble lord is pleased to call ‘the 
wisdom of the court ?’ With respect to the decision of the 
courts of justice, I am far from denying them their due 
weight and authority ; yet, placing them in the most respect- 
able view, I still consider them, not as law, but as an evidence 
of the law ; and before they can arrive even at that degree ot 
authority, it must appear, that they are founded in, and con- 
firmed by reason; that they are supported by precedents 
taken from good and moderate times ; that they do not con- 
tradict any positive law; that they are submitted to without 
reluctance by the people ; that they are unquestioned by the 
legislature (which is equivalent to a tacit confirmation ;) and 
which in my judgment is by fir the most important, that 
they do not violate the spirit of the constitution. My lords, 
this is not a vague or loose expression ; we all know what the 
constitution is; we all know, that the first principle of it is 
that the subject shall not be governed by the arbitrium oi 
any one man or body of men (less than the whole legisla 
ture,) but by certain laws, to which he has virtually givei 
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his consent, which are open to him to examine, and not be- 
yond his ability to understand. Now, my lords, I affirm, and 
am ready to maintain, that the late decision of the house of 
commons upon the Middlesex election, is destitute of every 
one of those properties and conditions which I hold to be es- 
sential to the legality of such a decision. It is not founded 
in reason ; for it carries with it a contradiction, that the re- 
presentatives should perform the office of the constituent 
body. It is not supported by a single precedent, for the case 
of sir R. Walpole is but a half precedent, and even that half 
is imperfect. Incapacity was indeed declared ; but his 
crimes are stated as the ground of the resolution, and his op- 
ponent was declared not to be duly elected even after his in- 
capacity was established. It contradicts magna charta , and 
the bill of rights, by which it is provided, that no subject 
shall be deprived of his freehold, unless by the judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land ; and that election of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament shall be free and so far is this 
decision from being submitted to by the people, that they 
have taken the strongest measures, and adopted the most 
positive language, to express their discontent. — Whether it 
will be questioned by the legislature, will depend upon your 
lordship’s resolution ; but that it violates the spirit of the 
constitution, will, I think, be disputed by no man who has 
heard this day’s debate, and who wishes well to the freedom 
of his country ; yet, if we are to believe the noble lord, this 
great grievance, this manifest violation ofithe first principles 
of the constitution, will not admit of a remedy ; is not even 
capable of redress, unless we appeal at once to heaven. My 
lords, I have better hopes of the constitution, and a firmer 
confidence in the wisdom and constitutional authority of this 
house. It is to your ancestors, my lords, it is to the English 
barons, that we are indebted for the laws and constitution we 
possess. Their virtues were rude and uncultivated, but 
they were great and sincere. Their understandings were as 
little polished as their rrianners, but they had hearts to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong ; they had heads to distinguish 
truth from falsehood ; they understood the rights of humani- 
ty, and they had spirit to maintain them. 

My lords, I think that history has not done justice to their 
conduct, when they obtained from their sovereign that great 
acknowledgment of national rights contained in magna char- 
ta } they did not confine it to themselves alone, but delivered 
it as a common blessing to the whole people. They did not 
say, these are the rights of the great barons, or, these are the 
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1 ighls of the great prelates : no, my lords, they said, in the 
simple Latin of the times, nullus liber homo , and provided as 
carefully for the meanest subject as for the greatest. These 
are uncouth words, and sound but poorly in the ears of scho- 
lars; but they are dear to the hearts of free men. These 
three words, nullus liber homo , have a meaning which inter- 
ests us all: they deserve to be remembered — they deserve to 
be inculcated in our minds — they are worth all the classics. 
Let us not then degenerate from the glorious example of our 
ancestors. Those iron barons (for so I may call them when 
compared with the silken barons of modern days) were the 
guardians of the people ; yet their virtues, my lords, were 
never engaged in a question of such importance as the pre- 
sent. A breach has been made in the constitution — the bat- 
tlements are dismantled — the citadel is opened to the first 
invader — the walls totter — the constitution is not tenable.— 
What remains, then, but for us to stand foremost in the 
breach, to repair it, or perish in it. 

Great pains have been taken to alarm us with the dread- 
ful consequences of a difference between the two houses of 
parliament : that the house of commons will resent our pre- 
suming to take notice of their proceedings: that they will 
resent our daring to advise the crown, and never forgive us 
for attempting to save the state. My lords, I ant sensible 
of the importance and difficulty of this great crisis : at a mo- 
ment such as this, we are called upon to do our duty, with- 
out dreading the resentment of any man. But if apprehen- 
sions of this kind are to affect us, let us consider which we 
ought to respect most — the representative, or the collective 
body of the people. My lords, five hundred gentlemen are 
not ten millions; and if we must have a contention, let us 
take care to have the English nation on our side. If this 
question be given up, the freeholders of England are redu- 
ced to a condition baser than the peasantry of Poland. If they 
desert their own cause, they deserve to be slaves ? My lords, 
this is not merely the cold opinion of my understanding, but 
the glowing expressions of what I feel. It is my heart that 
speaks. I know I speak warmly, my lords, but this warmth 
shah neither betray my argument nor my temper. The 
kingdom is in a flame ; as mediators between the king and 
people, it is our duty to represent to him the true condition 
and temper of his subjects. It is a duty which no particular 
respect should hinder us from performing : and whenever 
his majesty shall demand our advice, it will then be our duty 
to enquire more minutely into the causes of the present 
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discontents. Whenever that enquiry shall come on, I pledge 
myself to the house to prove, that since the first institution 
of the house of commons, not a single precedent can be pro- 
duced to justify their lave proceedings. My noble and learn- 
ed friend (the lord chancellor) has also pledged himself to 
the house, that he will support that assertion. 

My lords, the character and circumstances of Mr. Wilkes 
have been very improperly introduced into this question, not 
only here, but in that court of judicature where his cause 
was tried : — I mean the house of commons. With one par- 
ty he was a patriot of the first magnitude : with the other, 
the vilest incendiary. For my own part, I consider him 
merely and indifferently as an English subject, possessed of 
certain t'ights which the laws have given him, and which 
the laws alone can take from him. I am neither moved by 
hifj private vices, nor by his public merits. In his person, 
though he were the worst of men, I contend for the safety 
and security of the best: and God forbid, my lords, that 
there should be a power in this country measuring the civil 
rights of the subject by his moral character, or by any other 
rule but the fixed laws of the land. I believe, my lords, I 
shall not be suspected of any personal partiality to this un- 
happy man : I am not very conversant in pamphlets or news- 
papers; but from what I have heard, and from the little I 
have read, I may venture to affirm, that I have had my share 
in the compliments which have come from that quarter : and 
as for motives of ambition (for I must take to myself a part 
of the noble duke’s insinuation,) I believe, my lords, there 
have been times in which I have had the honour of standing 
in such favour in the closet, that there must have been some- 
thing extravagantly unreasonable in my wishes, if they might 
not all have been gratified. After neglecting those opportu- 
nities, I am now suspected of coming forward in the decline 
of life, in the anxious pursuit of wealth and power, which it 
is impossible for me to enjoy. Be it so : there is one am- 
bition, at least, which I ever will acknowledge, which I will 
not renounce but with my life. It is the ambition of deliver- 
ing to my posterity those rights of freedom which I have re- 
ceived from my ancestors. I am not now pleading the cause 
of an individual, but of every freeholder in England. In 
what manner this house may constitutionally interpose in 
their defence, and what kindof redress this case will require, 
and admit of, is not at present the subject of our considera- 
tion. The amendmepc, if agreed to, will naturally lead us to 
such an enquiry. That enquiry, may perhaps point out the 
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necessity of an act of the legislature, or it may lead us, per- 
haps, to desire a conference with the other house ; which one 
noble lord affirms, is the only parliamentary way of proceed- 
ing; and which another. noble lord assures us the house of 
commons would either not come to, or would break off with 
indignation. Leaving their lordships to reconcile that matter 
between themselves, I shall pnly say, that before we have en- 
quired, we cannot be provided with materials; consequently? 
at present we are not prepared for a conference. 

It is possible, my lords, that the enquiry I speak of may 
lead us to advise his majesty to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment ; nor have I any doubt of our right to give that advice, 
if we should think it necessary. His majesty will then de- 
termine whether he will yield to the united petitions of the 
people of England, or maintain the house of commons in the 
exercise of a legislative power, which heretofore abolished 
the house of lords, and overturned the monarchy. I willing- 
ly acquit the present house of commons of having actually 
formed so detestable a design : but they cannot themselves 
foresee to what excesses they may be carried hereafter: and 
for my own part, I should be sorry to trust to their future 
moderation. Unlimited power is apt to corrupt the minds of 
those who possess it ; and this I know, my lords, that where 
law ends, tyranny begins ! 

liOrd Chatham on the state of the Nation — ±770. 

My Lords — I shall give you my reasons for concurring 
with the motion, not methodically, but as they occur to my 
mind I may wander, perhaps, from the exact parliamenta- 
ry debate ; but I hope I shall say nothing but what may 
deserve your attention, and what if not strictly proper at 
present, would be fit to be said, when the state of the nation 
shall come to be-considered. My uncertain state of health 
must plead my excuse. I am now in some pain, and very 
probably may not be able to attend my duty when I desire it 
most in this house. I thank God, my lojds, for having thus, 
long preserved so inconsiderable a being as I am, to take a 
part upon this great occasion, and to contribute my endea- 
vours, such as they are, to restore, to save, to confirm the 
constitution. My lords, I need not look abroad for grievan- 
ces. The grand capital mischief is fixed at home. It cor- 
rupts the very foundation of our political existence, and 
preys upon the vitals of the state. The constitution has 
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been grossly violated. — The constitution at this mo- 
ment stands violated. Until that wound be healed, un- 
til the grievance be redressed, it is in vain to recommend 
union to parliament — in vain to promote concord among the 
people. If we mean seriously to unite the nation within it- 
self, we must convince them that their complaints are re- 
garded, and that their inquiries shall be answered. On 
that foundation, I would take the lead in recommending 
peace and harmony to the people : on any other, I would 
never wish to see them united again. If the breach in the 
constitution be effectually repaired, the people will of them- 
selves return to a state of tranquillity i if not, may discord 
prevail for ever 1 I know to what point this doctrine and 
this language will appear directed. But I feel the princi- 
ples of an Englishman, and I utter them without apprehen- 
sion or reserve. The crisis is indeed alarming ; so much 
the more does it require a prudent relaxation on the part of 
government. If the king’s servants will not permit a con- 
stitutional question to be decided on according to the forms 
and on the principles of the constitution, it must then be de- 
cided in some other manner : and rather than it should be 
given up, rather than the nation should surrender their 
birthright to a despotic minister, I hope, my lords, old as I 
am, I shall see the question brought to issue, and fairly tried 
between the people and government. My, lords, this is not 
the language of faction. Let it be tried by that criterion by 
which alone we can distinguish what is faction from what is 
not — by the principles of the English constitution. I have 
been bred up in these principles, and know that when the 
liberty of the subject is invaded, and all redress denied him, 
resistance is justified. If I had a doubt upon the matter, I 
should follow the example set us by the most reverend 
bench ; with whom I believe it is a maxim, when any doubt 
in point of faith arises, or any question of controversy is 
started, to appeal at once to the greatest source and evidence 
of our religion — I mean the Holy Bible. The constitution 
has its political bible, by which, if it be fairly consulted, every 
political question may, and ought to be determined. Magna 
Char (a , the right of petition, and the bill of rights, form that 
code which I call the bible of the English constitution. — 
Had some of his majesty’s unhappy predecessors trusted 
less to the comments of their ministers, had they been bet- 
ter read in the text itself, the glorious revolution would have 
remained only possible in theory, and would not now have 
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existed upon record— a formidable example to their succes- 
sors, 

My lords, the condition of his majesty’s affairs in Ireland; 
and the state of that kingdom within' itself, will undoubtedly 
make a very material part of your lordship’s inquiry. I am 
hot sufficiently informed to enter into the subject so fully as 
I could wish, but from what appears to the public and my 
own observation, I confess I cannot give the ministry much 
credit for the spirit or prudence of their conduct. I see that 
where their measures are well chosen, they are incapable of 
carying them through without some unhappy mixture of 
weakness or imprudence. They are incapable of doing en- 
tirely right. My lords, I do from my conscience, and from 
the best weighed principles of my understanding, applaud 
the augmentation of the army. As a military plan, I believe 
it has been judiciously arranged. In a political view, I am 
convinced it was for the welfare, for the safety of the whole 
empire. But, my lords, with all these advantages, with all 
these recommendations, if I had the honour of advising his 
majesty, I would never have consented to his accepting the 
augmentation with that absurd, dishonourable condition which 
the ministry have submitted to annex to it. My lords, I re- 
vere the just prerogative of the crown, and would contend 
for it as warmly ::s for the rights of the peopfe. They are 
linked together, and naturally support each other. I would 
not touch a feather of the prerogative. The expression 
perhaps is too light ; but since I have made use of it, let me 
add, that the entire command and power of directing the lo- 
cal disposition of the army, is to the royal prerogative as the 
master feather in the eagle’s wing : and if I were permitted 
to carry the allusion a little farther, I would say, they have 
disarmed the imperial bird, the “ ministrum fulminis alitem. ,t 
The army is the thunder of the crown. The ministry have 
tied up the hand which should direct the bolt. 

My lords, I remember that Minorca was lost for want of 
four battalions : they could not. be spared from hence, and 
there was a delicacy about taking them from Ireland. I was 
one of those who promoted an inquiry into that matter in the 
other house ; and I was convinced we had not regular troops 
sufficient for the necessary service of the nation. Since the 
moment the plan of augmentation was first talked of, I have 
constantly and warmly supported it among my friends ; I have 
recommended it to several members of the Irish house of 
comtMfls, and exhorted them to support it with their utmost 
interest in parliament. I did not foresee, nor could I conceive 
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it possible, the ministry woul d accept of it, with a condition 
that makes the plan itself inJ^®, ctua ^ an . c ^ , as f ar 35 it operates, 
defeats every useful purpose ot ii?^i nta *pi n g a standing mili- 
tary force. His majesty is now so con»^ ^ed with his promise, 
that he must leave twelve thousand men 1 ock^^ u P in Ireland, 
let the situation of his affairs abroad, or the approach °* ^ an " 
ger to this country, be ever so alarming, unless there 
actual rebellion or invasion in Great Britain. Evert in the 
two cases excepted by the king ? s promise, the mischief must 
have already begun to operate, must have already taken effect, 
before his majesty can be authorised to send for the assistance 
of his Irish- army. He has not left himself the power of tak- 
ing any preventive measures ; let his intelligence be ever so 
certain, let his apprehensions of invasion or rebellion be ever 
so well fsunded ; unless the traitor be actually in arms, unless 
the enemy be in the heart of your country, he cannot move a 
single man from Ireland. 

I feel myself compelled, my lords, to return to that subject 
which occupies and interests me most — I mean the internal 
disorder of the constitution, and the remedy it demands. But 
first, I would observe, there is one* point upon which I think 
the noble duke has not explained himself. I do not mean to 
catch at words, but if possible to possess the sensg of what. I 
hear I would treat every man with candour, and should ex<- 
pect the same candour in return. For the noble duke, in 
particular, I have every personal respect and regard. I ne ver 
desire to understand him but as he wishes to be understood* 
His grace, I think, has laid much stress upon the diligence'of 
the several public offices, and the assistance given them by 
the administration, in preparing a state of the expenses of his 
majesty’s civil government, for the information of parliament, 
and for the satisfaction of the public. He has given us a. num- 
ber of plausible reasons for their not having yet been able to 
'finish the account ; but as far as I am able to recollect, he has 
not yet given us the smallest reason to hope that it ever will 
be finished, or that it ever will be laid before parliament. 

My lords, I am. not unpractised in business; and if with all 
that apparent diligence, and all that assistance which the noble 
duke speaks of, the accounts in question have not yet been 
made up, I am convinced there must be a defect in some of 
the public offices, which ought strictly to be enquired into, 
'and severely punished. ^ But, my lords, the waste of the pub* 
lie money, is not of itself so important as the pernicious pur- 
pose to which we have reason to suspect that money has been 
applied. For some years past, there has been an infiux of 
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wealth into this country, which has been attended with many 
fatal consequences : because it rias not been the regular, na- 
tural produce of labour anti industry. The riches of Asia have 
been poured in upon us, and have brought with them not only 
Asiatic luxury/ but I fear Asiatic principles of government. 
Without connexions, without any natural interest in the soil, 
the importers of foreign gold have forced their way into par- 
liament, by such a torrent of private corruption as no private 
hereditary fortune could resist. My lords, I say nothing but 
what is within the knowledge of us all. The corruption of 
the people is the great original cause of the discontents of the 
people themselves, of the enterprise of the crown, and the 
notorious decay of the internal vigour of the constitution. For 
this great evil some immediate remedy must be provided : 
and I confess, my lords, I did hope that his majesty’s servants 
would not have suffered so many years of peace to elapse with- 
out paying some attention to an object which ought to engage 
and interest us all. I flattered myself I should see some bar- 
riers thrown up in defence of the constitution, some impedi- 
ment formed to stop the rapid progress of corruption. I 
doubt not we all agree that something must be done. I shall 
offer my own thoughts, such as they are, to the consideration 
of the house ; and I wish that every noble lord who hears me 
would be as ready ^s I am to contribute his opinion to this 
important service. I will not call my own sentiments crude 
and indigested: it would be unfit for me to offer any thing to 
your lordships which I had not well considered ; and this sub- 
ject, I own, has long occupied my thoughts. I will now give 
them to your lordships without reserve. Whoever under- 
stands the theory of the English constitution, and will com- 
pare it with the fact, must see at once how widely they tliffer. 
We must reconcile them to each other, if we wish to save 
the liberties of this country. We must reduce our political 
practice as nearly as possible to our political principles. The 
constitution intended that there should be a permaraent rela- 
tion between the constituent and representative body of the- 
people. Will any man affirm that as the house of commons' 
is now formed, that relation is in any degree preserved ? My 
lords, it is not preserved : it is destroyed. Let us be cautious 
however, how we have recourse to violent expedients. 

The boroughs of this country have properly enough been 
called the rotten parts of the constitution. I have lived in 
Cornwall, and without entering into an invidious particularity, 
have seen enough to justify the appellation. But in my judg- 
ment, my lords, these boroughs, corrupt as they are, must be 
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considered as the natural infirmities of the constitution. Like 
the infirmities of the body, we must bear them in patience, 
and submit to carry them about with us. The lftnb is morti- 
fied, but the amputation might be death. 

Let us try, my lords, whether some gentle remedies may 
not be discovered. Since we cannot cure the disorder, let 
us endeavour to infuse such a portion of new health into the 
constitution as may enable it to support its most inveterate 
diseases. 

The representation of the counties is, I think, still preserv- 
ed pure and uncorrupted. That of the great cities is upon a 
footing equally respectable ; and there are many of the larger 
trading towns, which still preserve their independence. The 
infusion of health which 1 now allude to, would be to permit 
every county to elect one member more in addition to theif 
present representation. The knights of the shires approach 
nearest t© the constitutional representation of the country, 
because they represent thp soil. It is not in the little depen- 
dent boroughs, it is in the great cities and counties that the 
strength and vigour of the constitution resides, and by them 
alone, if an unhappy question should ever arise, will the con- 
stitution be honestly and firmly defended. I would increase 
that strength, because I think it is the only security we have 
against the profligacy of the times, the corruption of the peo- 
ple, and the ambition of the crown. 

I think I have weighed every possible objection that can be 
raised against a plan of this nature ; and I confess I see but 
one which to me carries any appearance of solidity. It may 
be said, perhaps, that when the act passed for uniting the two 
kingdoms, the number of persons who were to represent the 
whole nation in parliament was proportioned and fixed on for 
ever — that the limitation is a fundamental article, and cannot 
be altered without hazarding a dissolution of the union. 

My lords, no man who hears me can have a greater reve- 
rence for that wise and important act than I have. I revei% 
the memory of that great prince who first formed the plan, 
and of those illustrious patriots who carried it into execution. 
As a contract, every article of it should he inviolable. As the 
common basis of the strength and happiness of two nations, 
every article of it should be sacred. I hope I cannot be sus- 
pected of conceiving a thought so detestable, as to propose 
an advantage to one of the contracting parties, at the expense 
of the othfer. No, my lords, I mean that the benefit should 
be universal, and the consent to receive it unanimous. No- 
thing less than a most urgent and important occasion should 
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persuade me to vary even from the letter of the act ; but 
there is no occasion, however urgent, however important, that 
should ever induce me to depart from the spirit of it. Let 
that spirit be religiously preserved. Let us follow the prin- 
ciple upon which the representation of the two countries was 
proportioned at the union ; and when we increase the number 
of representatives for the English counties, let the shires of 
Scotland be allowed an equal privilege. On these terms, 
and while the proportion limited by the union is preserved 
between the two nations, I apprehend that no man who is a 
friend to either, will object to an alteration, so necessary for 
the security of both. I do not speak of the authority of the 
legislature to carry such a measure into effect, because I im- 
agine no man will dispute it. But I would not wish the le- 
gislature to interpose by an exertion of its power alone, with- 
out the cheerful concurrence of all parties. My object is the 
happiness and security of the two nations, and I would not 
wish to obtain it without their mutual consent. 

My lords, besides my warm approbation of the motion 
made by the noble lord, I have a particular and personal plea- 
sure in rising up to second it. I consider my seconding his 
lordship’s motion, and I would wish it to be considered by 
others, as a public demonstration of that cordial union which 
I am happy to affirm subsists between us — of my attachment 
to those principles which he has so well defended, and of my 
respect for his person. There has been a time, my lords, 
when those who wished well to neither of us, who wished to 
see us separated for ever, found a sufficient gratification for 
their malignity against us both. But that time is happily at 
an end. The friends of this country will, I doubt not, hear 
with pleasure, that the noble lord and his friends are now 
united with me and mine, upon a principle which I trust will 
make our union indissoluble. It is not to possess, or divide; 
the emoluments of government; but, if possible, to save the 
state. Upon this ground we met — upon this ground we 
stand, firm and inseparable. No ministerial artifices, no pri- 
vate offers, no secret seduction, can divide us. United as we 
are, we can set the profoundest policy of the present ministry, 
their grand, their only arcanun of government, their divide et 
imfieru at defiance. 

I hope an early day will be agreed to for considering the 
state of the nation. My infirmities must fall heavily upon 
me, indeed, if I do not attend my duties that day. When I 
consider my age and unhappy state of health, I feel how little 
I am personally interested in the event of any political ques- 
tion. But I look forward to others, and am determined as, 
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far as my poor ability extends, to convey to those who come 
after me, the blessings which I cannot long hope to enjoy 
myself. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the House of Lords , 1770, on the 
Bill for preventing the Delays of Justice , by claiming the 
Privilege of Parliament. 

My Lords, — When I consider the importance of this bill to 
your lordships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of 
your consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common mag- 
nitude ; it is no less than to take away from two-thirds of tlie 
legislative body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which they have been long possessed. Per- 
haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed irr$ 
that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. There is something implanted in the 
breast of man so attached to self, so tenacious of privileges 
once obtained, that, in such a situation, either to discuss with 
impartiality, or decide with justice, has ever been held the 
summit of all human virtue. The bill now in question puts 
your lordships in this very predicament; and I doubt not but 
the wisdom of your decision will convince the world, that 
where self-interest and justice are in opposite scales, the lat- 
ter will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages, and 
in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; and, in- 
deed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of this coun- 
try, that the members of both houses should be free in their 
persons, in cases of civil suits: for there may come a time 
when the safety and welfare of this whole empire, may de- 
pend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far from ad- 
vising any measures that would in future endanger the state : 
but the bill before your lordships has, I am confident, no such 
tendency; for it expressly secures the persons of members 
of either House in all civil suits. This kiting the case, I con- 
fess, when I see many noble lords, for whose judgment I have 
a very great respect, standing up to oppose a bill which is 
calculated merely to facilitate the recovery of just and legal 
debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, I doubt not, op- 
pose the bill upon public principles: I would not wish to in- 
sinuate, that private interest had the least weight in their de- 
termination. 

The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. 
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Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, endea- 
vour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you en- 
force on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! — I am sure, 
were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with but 
half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts of 
justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay they 
could not, oppose this bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments might 
be urged against the bill ; but I have waited in vain : the truth 
is, there is no argument that can weigh against it. The jus- 
tice and expediency of the bill are such as render it self-evi- 
dent. It is a proposition of that nature, that can neither be 
weakened by argument, nor entangled with sophistry. Much, 
indeed, has been said by some noble lords, on the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and how differently they thought from us. 
They not only decreed, that privilege should prevent all civil 
suits from proceeding during the sitting of parliament, but 
likewise granted protection to the very sertants of members. 

I shall say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors: it might 
perhaps appear invidious ; that is not necessary in the present 
case. I shall only say, that the ftoble lords who flatter them- 
selves with the weight of that reflection, should remember, 
that as circumstances alter, things themselves should alter. 
Formerly, it was not so fashionable either for masters or 
servants to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we 
were not that great commercial hation we are at present; nor 
formerly were merchants and manufacturers members of par- 
liament, as at present. The case is now very different : both 
merchants and manufacturers are, with great propriety, elect- 
ed members of the lower house. Commerce having thus 
got into the legislative body of the kingdom, privilege must 
be done away. We all know, that the very soul and essence 
of trade are regular payments : and sad experience teaches 
us, that there are men, who will not make their regular pay- 
ments without the compulsive power of the laws. The law 
then ought to be equally open to all. Any exemption to 
particular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
commercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
conveniency, from the persons of their servants being liable 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
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of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to at- 
tend his duty in parliament. If this were actually to happen, 
there are so many methods by which the member might still 
get to the House, that I can hardly think the noble lord is 
serious in his objection. Another noble peer said, That, by 
this bill, one might lose his most valuable and honest servants. 
This I hold to be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither 
be a valuable servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt 
which he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by 
the law. If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into 
debt, and I still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the 
demand. But upon no principle of liberal legislation what- 
ever, can my servant have a title to set his creditors at de- 
fiance, while for forty shillings only, the honest tradesman 
may be torn from his family, and locked up in a' jail. It is 
monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, however, the determi- 
nation of this day will entirely put an end to all such partial 
proceedings for the future, by passing into a law the bill now 
under your lordship’s consideration. 

I come now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for the 
part I have taken in this bill. It has been said by a noble 
lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running the race of 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
plause bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, 
I have long been struggling in that race : to wh >t purpose, 
all-trying Time can alone determine. But if the noble lord 
means that mushroom popularity, 'which is raised without 
merit, and lost without a crime, he is much mistaken in his 
opinion. I defy the noble lord to point out a single action in 
my life, in which the popularity of the times ever had the 
smallest influence on my determinations. I thank God I 
have a more permanent and steady rule for rny conduct, — -the 
dictates of my own breast. They who have foregone that 
pleasing adviser, and given up their mind to be the slave of 
every popular impulse, I sincerely pity : I pity them still 
more, if their vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a 
mob for the trumpet of fame. Experience might inform 
them, that many, who have been saluted with the huzzas of 
a crowd one day, have received tiieir execrations the next ; 
and many, who, by the popularity of their times, have beer* 
held up as spotless patriots, have nevertheless appeared ui on 
the historian’s page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, 
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the Assassins of liberty, Why then the noble lord can think 
I am ambitious of present popularity, that echo of folly, and 
shadow of renown, I am at a loss to determine. Besides, I 
do not know that the bill now before your lordships will be 
popular ; it depends much upon the caprice of the day. It 
may rot be popular to compel people to pay their debts ; and, 
In that case, the present must be a very unpopular bill. It 
may not be popular neither to take away any of the privileges 
of parliament : for I very well remember, and many of your 
lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the popular cry 
was for the extension of privilege 5 and so far did they carry 
it at that time, that it was said, the privilege protected mem- 
bers even in criminal actions ; nay, such was the power of 
popular prejudices over weak minds, that the very decisions 
of some of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It 
was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, 
and I think so still; but nevertheless, it was a popular doc- 
trine, and came immediately from those who were called the 
friends of liberty, how deservedly time will show. True 
liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally 
administered to all ; to the king and to the beggar. Where 
is the justice then, or where is the law that protects a mem- 
ber of parliament, more than any other man, from the punish- 
ment due to his crimes? The laws of this country allow of 
no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimes ; 
and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither royal 
favour, nor popular applause, shall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon fov having employed so 
much of your lordship’s time ; and I am sparry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not mex with an abler 
advocate ; but I doubt not your lordship’s determination will 
convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
quires with your lordships but very little support. 

Colonel Barre in reply to Lord North, on a message from the 

King on American affairs, British House of Commons, 

— 1774 . 

I rise with great unwillingness to oppose this measure in 
its very infancy, before its features are well formed, or to 
claim that attention which this house seems to bestow with 
so much reluctance on any arguments in behalf of America. 
But I must call you to witness, that I have been hitherto 
silent, or acquiescent, to an unexpected degree of niodera- 
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tion. While your proceedings, severe as they were, had the 
least colour of foundation in justice, I desisted from opposing 
them ; nay more— though your bill for stopping up the port 
of Boston contained in it many things most cruel, unwarrant- 
able, and unjust, yet as they were couched under those gene- 
ral principles of justice, retribution for injury, and compensa- 
tion for loss sustained, I not only desisted from opposing, but 
assented to its passing. The bill was a bad way of doing what 
was right; but still it was doing what was right. I would 
not, therefore, by opposing it, seem to countenance those vio- 
lences which had been committed abroad ; and of which no 
man disapproves more than I do. 

Upon the present question I am totally unprepared. The 
motion itself bears no sort of resemblance to what was for- 
merly announced. The noble lord and his friends have had 
every advantage of preparation. They have reconnoitred 
the field, and chosen their ground. To attack the u in these 
circumstances may, perhaps, savour more of the gallantry of 
a soldier, than of the wisdom of a senator. But, sir, the pro- 
position is so glaring ; so unprecedented in any former pro- 
ceedings of parliament; so unwarranted by any delay, denial, 
or perversion of justice in America; so big with misery and 
oppression to that country, and with danger to this — that the 
first blush of it is sufficient to alarm and rouse me to opposi- 
tion. 

It is proposed to stigmatise a whole people as persecutors 
of innocence, and men incapable of doing justice ; yet you 
have not a single fact on which to ground that imputation. 
I expected the noble lord would have supported this motion 
by producing instances of the officers of government in Ame- 
rica having been presecutedVith unremitting vengeance, and 
brought to cruel and dishonourable deaths by the violence 
and injustice of American juries. But he has not produced 
one such instance ; and I will tell you more, sir — he cannot 
produce one. The instances which have happened are di- 
rectly in the teeth of his proposition. Colonel Preston, and the 
soldiers, who shed the blood of the people, were fairly tried, 
and fully acquitted. It was an American jury, a New Eng- 
land jury, a Boston jury, which tried and acquitted them. 
Colonel Preston has, under his hand, publicly declared, that 
the inhabitants of the very town in which their fellow citizens 
had been sacrificed, were his advocates and defenders. Is 
this the return you make them ? Is this the encouragement 
you give them to persevere in so laudable a spirit of justice 
and moderation i When a commissioner of the customs, aided 
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by a number of ruffians, assaulted the celebrated Mr. Otis in 
the midst of the town of Boston, and with the most barbarous 
violence almost murdered him, did the mob, which is said to 
role that town, take vengeance on the perpetrators of this in- 
human outrage, against a person who is supposed to be their 
demagogue ? No, sir, the law tried them : the law gave heavy 
damages against them ; which the irreparably injured Mr. 
Otis most generously forgave, upon the acknowledgment of 
the offence. Can you expect any more such instances of 
magnanimity under the principle of the bill now proposed? 
But the noble lord says, “ We must now show the Americans 
that v.e will no longer sit quiet under their insults.” Sir, I 
am sorry to s^y that this is declamation, unbecoming the cha- 
racter and place of him who utters it. In what moment have 
you been quiet? Has not your government for many years 
past been a series of irritating and offensive measures, without 
policy, principle, or modeiation? Have not your troops and 
your ships made a vain and insulting parade in their streets 
and in their harbours? It has seemed to be your study to irri- 
tate and inflame them. You have stimulated discontent into 
disaffection, and you are now goading that disaffection into 
rebellion. Can you expect to be well informed when you 
listen only to partisans ? Can you expect to do justice when 
you will not hear the accused? 

Let us consider, sir, the precedents which are offered to 
warrant this proceeding — the suspension of the habeas corfiug 
act in 1745 — the making smugglers triable in Middlesex, 
and the Scotch rebels in England. Sir, the first was done 
upon the most pressing necessity, flagrante bello, with a dan- 
gerous rebellion in the eery heart of the kingdom; the se- 
cond, you well know, was warranted by the most evident 
facts, armed bodies of smugglers marched publicly, without 
presentment or molestation from the*people of the county of 
Sussex, who, even to their magistrates, were notoriously con- 
nected with them. They murdered the officers of the' reve- 
nue, engaged your troops, and openly violated the laws, Ex- 
perience convinced you, that the juries of that, and of the 
counties similarly circumstanced, would never find such cri- 
minals guilty ; and upon the conviction of this necessity you 
passed the act. The same necessity justified the trying 
Scotch rebels in England. Rebellion had raised its danger-' 
ous standaad in Scotland, and the principles of it had so uni- 
versally tainted that people that it was manifestly in vain to 
expect justice from them against their countrymen. But in 
America not a single act of rebellion has been committed. 
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Let the crown law officers, who sit by the noble lord, declare, 
if they can, that there is upon your table a single evidence 
of treason or rebellion in America. They know, sir, there 
is not one, and yet are proceeding as if there were a thou- 
sand. 

Having thus proved, §ir, that the proposed bill is without 
precedent to support, and without facts to warrant it, let us 
now view the consequences it is likely to produce. A soldie? 
feels himself so much above the rest of mankind, that the 
strict hand of the civil power is necessary to controul the 
haughtiness of disposition which such superiority inspires. 
You know, sir, what constant care is taken in this country 
to remind the military that they are under the restraint of the 
civil power. In America their superiority is felt still greater. 
Remove the check of the law, as this bill intends, and what 
insolence, what outrage may you not expect ? Every passion 
that is pernicious to society will be let loose upon a people 
unaccustomed to licentiousness and intemperance. On the 
one hand will be a people who have been long complaining 
of oppression, and see in the soldiery those who are to en- 
force it upon them; on the other, an army studiously prepos- 
sessed with the idea of that people being rebellious, unawed 
by the apprehension of civil controul, and actuated by that 
arbitrary spirit which prevails even amongst the best of troops. 
In this situation the prudent officer will find it impossible to 
restrain his soldiers, or prevent that provocation which will 
rouse the tamest people to resistance. The inevitable con- 
sequence will be, that you will produce the rebellion you 
pretend to obviate. 

I have been bred a soldier ; having served long. — I respect 
the profession, and live in the strictest habits of friendship 
with a great many officers ; but there is not a country gentle- 
man of you all, who looks upon the army with a more jealous 
eye, or would more strenuously resist the setting them above 
the controul of the civil power. No man is to be trusted in 
such a situation. It is not the fault of the soldier, but the 
vice of human nature, which, unbridled by law, becomes in- 
solent and licentious, wantonly violates the peace of society, 
and tramples upon the rights of human kind. 

With respect to thdse gentlemen who are destined to this 
service, they are much to be pitied. It is a service, which an 
officer of feeling and of worth must enter upon with infinite 
reluctance. A service, in which his only merit must be, to 
bear touch, and do little. With the melancholy prospect be- 
fore him of commencing a civil war, and imbruing his hands 
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in the blood of his fellow-subjects ; his feelings, his life, his 
honour are hazarded, without a possibility of any equivalent 
or compensation You may perhaps think a law, founded 
upon this motion, will be his protection I am mistaken if it 
will. Who is to execute it ? He must be a bold man indeed 
who makes the attempt : if the people are so exasperated, 
that it is unsafe to bring the man who has injured them to 
trial, let the governor who withdraws him from justice look 
to himself. The people will not endure it : they would no. 
longer deserve the reputation of being descended from the 
loins of Englishmen, if they did endure it. 

When I stand up as an advocate for America, I feel myself 
the firmest friend of this country. We stand upon the com- 
merce of America. Alienate your colonies, and you will 
subvert the foundation of your riches and your strength. 
Let the banners be once spread in America, and you are an 
undone people. You are urging this desp.erate, this destruc- 
tive issue.'" You are urging it with such violence, and by 
measures tending so manifestly to that fatal point, that, but' 
for that state of madness which only could inspire such an 
intention, it would appear to be your deliberate purpose. In 
assenting to your late bill I resisted the violence of America, 
at the hazard of my popularity there. I now resist your 
frenzy, at the same risk here. You have changed your 
ground. You are becoming the aggressors, and offering the 
last of human outrages to the people of America, by subject- 
ing them, in effect, to military execution. I know the vast 
superiority of your disciplined troops over the Provincials; 
but beware how you supply the want of discipline by despera- 
tion. Instead of sending them the olive branch, you have 
sent the naked sword. By the olive branch I mean a re- 
peal of all the late laws, fruitless to you and oppressive to 
them. 

Ask their aid in a constitutional manner, and they will give 
it to the utmost of their ability. They never yet refused it 
when properly required. Your journals bear the recorded 
acknowledgments of the zeal with which they have contribut- 
ed to the general necessities of the state. What madness is 
it that prompts you to attempt obtaining (hat by force which 
you may more certainly procure by requisition ? They may 
be fluttered into any thing; but they are too much like your- 
selves to be driven. Have some indulgence for your own 
likeness ; respect their sturdy English virtue ; retract your 
odious exertions of authority, and remember, that the first 
step towards making them contribute to your wants, is to re- 
concile them to your government. 
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Answer of Colonel Barre to one of the Ministry, who had ex- 
claimed — “ And now will these Americans, children plant- 
ed by our care, nourished up by our indulgence, until they 
are grown to a degree of strength and opulence, and pro- 
tected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their 
mite to relieve us from the heavy weight of that burden 
which we lie under ?” 

THEY planted by your care ! No, your oppressions plant- 
ed them in America. They fled from your tyranny, to a then 
uncultivated and unhospitable country, where they exposed 
themselves to almost all the hardships to which human na- 
ture is liable ; and, among others, to the cruelties of a savage 
foe, the most subtle, and f will take upon me to say, the most 
formidable of any people upon the face of God’s earth ; and 
yet, actuated by principles of true English liberty, they met 
all hardships with pleasure, compared with those they suffer- 
ed in their own country, from the hands of those that should 
have been their friends. They nourished up by your indul- 
gence ! They grew by your neglect of them'. As soon as 
you began to care about them, that care was exercised in 
sending persons to rule them, in one department and another, 
who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies to some mem- 
bers of this house, sent to spy out their liberties, to misre- 
present their actions, and to prey upon them — men, whose be- 
haviour on many occasions, has caused the blood of those sons 
of liberty to recoil within them — men promoted to the high- 
est seats of justice; some who to my knowledge were glad, 
by going to a foreign country, to escape being brought to the 
bar of a court of justice in their own. They protected by 
your arms ! They have nobly taken up arms in your defence : 
have exerted a valour, amidst their constant and laborious in- 
dustry, for the defence ofa country, whosefrontier was drench- 
ed in blood, while its interior parts yielded all its little savings 
to your emolument. And believe me, remember I this day 
told you so, that same spirit of freedom, which actuated that 
people at first, will accompany them still — but prudence for- 
bids me to explain myself further. God knows I do not at 
this time speak from motives of party heat ; what I deliver 
are the genuine sentiments of my heart. However superior 
to me in general knowledge and experience the respectable 
body of this house may be, yet I claim to know more of Ame- 
rica than most of you, having seen and been conversant in 
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that country. The people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any 
subjects the king has; but a people jealous of their liberties, 
and who will vindicate them if ever they should be violated 
— but the subject is too delicate— -I will say no more. 

Extract from a Speech of Governor Pownel, on Lord North’s 
motion for the Repeal of the Port Duties , 1770. 

“ If it be asked, whether it will remove apprehensions 
excited by your resolutions and address of last year for bring- 
ing to trial in England persons accused of treason in America, 
I answer no. If it be asked, if this commercial concession 
would quiet the minds of Americans as to the political doubts 
and fears which have struck them to the heart throughout 
the continent, I answer no. So lowg as they are left in doubt, 
whether the habeas corpus act, whether the bill of rights, whe- 
ther the common law, as now existing in England t have any 
operation and effect in America, they cannot be satisfied. At 
this’ hour they know not, whether their civil constitutions be 
not suspended and superseded by the establishment of a mili- 
tary force. The Americans think that they have, in return 
to all their applications, experienced a temper and disposi- 
tion that is unfriendly; — that the enjoyment and exercise of 
the common rights of freemen have been refused to them. 
Never, with these views will they solicit the favor of this 
house. Never more will they wish to bring before parlia- 
ment the grievances under which they conceive themselves 
to labor. Deeply as they feel, they suffer with a determined 
and alarming silence. For their liberty they are under no 
apprehensions. It was first planted under the auspicious ge- 
nius of the constitution. It has grown up into a verdant and 
flourishing tree ; and should any severe strokes be aimed at 
the branches, and fate reduces k to the bare stock, it would 
only take deeper root, and spring out again more hardy and 
durable than before. They trust to Providence, and wait with 
firmness and fortitude the issue.” 



Lord Chatham's Speech on the Bill for quartering soldiers 

in America, 1774. 

M If, my lords, we take a transient view of the motives 
which induced the ancestors of our fellow-subjects in Ame- 
rica to leave their native country, to encounter the innume- 
rable difficulties of the unexplored regions qf the western 
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world, our astonishment at the present conduct of their de- 
scendants will naturally subside. There was no corner of the 
globe to which they would not have fled, rather than submit 
to the slavish and tyrannical spirit which prevailed at that pe- 
riod in their native country ; and viewing them in their origi- 
nally forlorn and now flourishing state, they may be cited as 
illustrious instances to instruct the world, what great exer- 
tions mankind will naturally make, when left to the free ex- 
ercise of their own powers. Notwithstanding my intention 
to give my hearty negative to the question now before you, I 
condemn, my lords, in the severest manner, the turbulent and 
unwarrantable conduct of the Americans in some instances, 
particularly in the late riots at Boston ; but, my lords, the 
mode which has been pursued to bring them back to a sense 
of their duty, is so diametrically opposite to every principle 
of sound policy, as to excite my utmost astonishment. You 
have involved the guilty and the innocent in one common 
punishment, and revenge the crimes of a few lawless depreda- 
tors upon the whole body of the inhabitants. My lords, the 
different provinces of America, in the excess of their grati- 
tude for the repeal of the Stamp Act, seemed to vie with each 
other in expressions of loyalty and duty ; but the moment 
they perceived your intention to tax them was renewed under 
a pretence of serving the East India company, their resent- 
ment got the ascendant of their moderation, and hurried them 
into actions which their cooler reason would abhor. But, 
my lords, from the whole complexion of the late proceedings, 
I cannot but incline to think that administration has purposely 
irritated them into these violent acts, in order to gratify their 
own malice and revenge. What else could induce them to 
dress taxation, the father of American sedition, in the robes 
of an East India director, but to break in upon that mutual 
peace and harmony, which then so happily subsisted between 
the colonies, and the mother country? My lords, it has always 
been my fixed and unalterable opinion, and I will c^rry it with 
me to the grave, that this country had no right under heaven 
to tax America, It is contrary to all the principles of justice 
and civil policy: it is contrary to that essential, that unalter- 
able right in nature , ingrafted into the British constitution as 
a fundamental latv, that what a man has honestly acquired is 
absolutely his own, which he may freely give, but which can- 
not be taken from him without his consent. Pass then, my 
lords, instead of these harsh and severe edicts, an amnesty 
over their errors: by measures of lenity and affection allure 
them to their duty : act the part of a generous and forgiving 
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parent. A period may arrive when this parent may stand in 
need of every assistance she can receive from a grateful and 
affectionate offspring. The welfare of this country, my lords, 
has ever been my greatest joy, and under all the vicissitudes 
of my life has afforded me the most pleasing consolation. 
Should the all-disposing hand of Providence prevent me 
from contributing my poor and feeble aid in the day of her 
distress, my prayers shall be ever for her prosperity. ‘ Length 
of days be in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and 
honour. May her ways be the ways of pleasantness ; and all 
her paths be peace !’ ” 



Extract from Mr. Burke's Speech on American Taxation t 

April 19, 1774. 

Sir,— -I agree with the honourable gentleman who spoke 
last, that this subject is not new in this house. Very dis- 
agreeably to this house, very unfortunately to this nation, aftd 
to the peace and prosperity of this whole empire, no topic 
has been more familiar to us. For nine long years, session 
after session, we have been lashed round and round this mise- 
rable circle of occasional arguments and temporary expe- 
dients. I am sure our heads must turn, and our stomachs 
nauseate with them. We have had them in every shape; 
we have looked at them in every point of view. Invention 
is exhausted ; reason is fatigued ; experience has given judg- 
ment; but obstinacy is not yet conquered. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and former- 
ly, — “ the preamble ! what will become of the preamble, if 
you repeal this tax I am sorry to be compelled so often 
to expose the calamities and disgraces of parliament. The 
preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, has the lie 
direct given to it by the provisionary part of the act ; if that 
can be called provisionary which makes no provision. I 
should be afraid to express myself in this manner, especially 
in the face of such a formidable array of ability as is now 
drawn up before me, composed of the ancient household 
troops of that side of the house, and the nwv recruits from 
this, if the matter were not clear and indisputable. Nothing 
but truth could give me this firmness ; but plain truth and 
clear evidence can be beat down by no ability. The clerk 
will be so good as to turn to the act, and to read this favou- 
rite preamble : 
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IVhereas it is expedient that a revenue should be raised in 
your majesty's dominions in America, for making a more certain 
and adequate firovision for defraying the charge of the admi- 
nistration of justice, and support of civil government, in such 
provinces where it shall be found necessary ; and towards fur- 
ther defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, and se- 
curing the said dominions. 

You have heard this pompous performance. Now where 
is the revenue which is to no all these mighty things? Five 
sixths repealed — abandoned— sunk — gone — lost for ever.— 
Does the poor solitary tea duty support the purposes of this 
preamble ? is not the supply there stated as effectually aban- 
doned as if the tea duty had perished in the general wreck? 
Here, Mr. Speaker is a precious mockery— a preamble with- 
out an act — taxes granted in order to be repealed — and the 
reasons of the grant still carefully kept up ! This is raising a 
revenue in America ! This is preserving dignity in England 1 
If you repeal this tax in compliance with the motion, 1 rea- 
dily admit that you lose this fair preamble. Estimate your 
loss in it. The object of the act is gone already; and all you 
suffer is the purging the statute-book of the opprobrium of 
an empty, absurd, and false recital. 

Sir, It is not a pleasant consideration; but nothing in the 
world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, as the 
conduct of ministry in this business, upon the mischief of not 
having large and liberal ideas in the management of great af- 
fairs. Never have the servants of the state looked at the 
whole of your complicated interests in one connected vievr. 
They have taken things, by bits and scraps, some at one time 
and one pretence, and some at another, just as they pressed, 
without any sort of regard to their relations or dependencies. 
They never had any kind of system, right or wrong; but only 
invented occasionally some miserable tale for the day, in or- 
der meanly to sneak out of difficulties, into which they had 
proudly strutted. And they were put to all these shifts and 
devices, full of meanness and full of mischief, in order to 
pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an act, which they had not the 
generous courage, when they found and felt their error, ho- 
nourably and fairly to disclaim. By such management, by the 
irresistible operation of feeble councils, so paltry a sum as 
three-pence in the eyes of a financier, so insignificant an ar- 
ticle a& tea in the eyes of a philosopher, have shaken the 
pillars of a commercial empiie that circle the whole globe. 

Could any thing be a subject of more just alarm to Ame- 
rica than to see you go out of the plain high roatkoi finance, 
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and give up your most certain revenues and your clearest in- 
terest, merely for the sake of insulting your colonies ? No 
man ever doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an 
imposition of three-pence. But no commodity will bear three- 
pence, or will bear a penny, when the general feelings of men 
are irritated, and two millions of people are resolved not to 
pay. The feelings of the colonies were formerly the feelings 
of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the feelings of Mr. 
Hampden when called upon for the payment of twenty shil- 
lings. Would twenty shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s 
fortune? No! but the payment of half twenty shillings, on 
the principle it was demanded, would have made him a slave. 
It is the weight of that preamble, of which you are so fond, 
and not the weight of the duty, that the Americans are unable 
and unwilling to bear. 

They tell you, sir, that your dignity is tied to it. I know 
not how it happens, but this dignity of yours is a terrible in- 
cumbrance to you ; for it has of late been ever at war with 
your interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy. 
Shew the thing you contend for to be reason ; shew it to be 
common sense ; shew it to be the means of attaining some 
useful end ; and then I am content to allow it what dignity 
you please. But what dignity is derived from the persever- 
ance in absurdity is more than I ever could discern. 

If this dignity, which is to stand in the place of just policy 
and common sense, had been consulted, there was a time for 
preserving it, and for reconciling it with any concession. If, 
in the session of 1768, that session of idle terror and empty 
menaces, you had, as you were often pressed to do, repealed 
these taxes ; then your strong operations would have come 
justified and enforced, in case your concessions had been re- 
turned by outrages. But, preposterously, you began with 
violence ; and before terrors could have any effect, either 
good or bad, your ministers immediately begged pardon, and 
promised that repeal to the obstinate Americans which they 
had refused in an easy, good natured, complying British par- 
liament. The assemblies, which had been publicly and avow- 
edly absolved for their contumacy, are called together to re- 
ceive your submission. Your ministerial directors blustered 
like tragic tyrants here ; and then went mumping with a sore 
leg in America, canting and whining, and complaining of 
faction, which represented them as friends to a revenue fro™ 
the colonies. 

Sir, they who are friends to the schemes of American re- 
venue say, that the commercial restraint is full as hard a law 
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for America to live under. I think so too. I think it, if un- 
compensated, to be a condition of as rigorous servitude as 
men can be subject to. But America bore it from the funda- 
mental act of navigation until 1764. — Why? because men do 
bear the inevitable constitution of their original nature with 
all its infirmities. The act of navigation attended the colo- 
nies from their infancy, grew with their growth, and strength- 
ened with their strength. They were confirmed ill obedience 
to it, even more by usage than by law. They scarcely had 
remembered a time when they were not subject to such re- 
straint. Besides, they were indemnified for it by a pecunia- 
ry compensation. Their monopolist happened to be one of 
the richest tnen in the world. By his immense capital (pri- 
marily employed, not for their benefit, but his own) they were 
enabled to proeeed with their fisheries, their agriculture, their 
ship-building (and their trade too within the limits), in such 
a manner as got far the start of the slow languid operations 
of unassisted nature. This capital was a hot-bed to them. 
Nothing in the history of mankind is like their progress. 
For my part, I never cast an eye on their flourishing com- 
merce, and their cultivated and commodious life, but they 
seem to me rather ancient nations grown to perfection 
through a long series of fortunate events, and a train of suc- 
cessful industry, accumulating wealth in m my centuries; 
than the colonies of yesterday, than a set of miserable out- 
casts, a few years ago, not so much sent as thrown out, on 
the bleak and barren shore of a desolate wilderness thiee 
thousand miles from all civilised intercourse. 

All this was done by England, whilst Englind pursued trade 
and forgot revenue. You not only acquired commerce, but 
you actually created the very objects of trade in America; 
and by that creation you raised the trade of this kingdom at 
least fourfold. America had the compensation of your capi- 
tal, which made her bear her servitude. She had another 
compensation, which you are now going to take away from 
her. She had, except the commercial restraint, every cha- 
racteristic mark of a free people in all her internal concerns. 
She had the image of the British constitution. She 1>< d the 
substance. She was taxed by her own representatives. She 
chose most of her own magistrates. She paid them all. She 
had in effect the sole disposal of her own internal govern- 
ment. This whole state of commercial servitude and civil 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect freedom: but 
comparing it with the ordinary cii cumstance3 of human na 
ture, it was an happy and liberal condition. 
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Extract from, the same Speech on American Taxation f with 
a sketch of the character of Mr. Grenville. 

Whether you were right or wrong in establishing the 
colonies on the principles of commercial monopoly, rather 
than on that of revenue, is at this day a problem of mere spe- 
culation. You cannot have both by the same authority. To 
join together the restraints ot an universal internal and exter- 
nal monopoly, with an universal internal and external taxa- 
tion, is an unnatural union; perfect uncompensated slavery. 
You have long since decided for yourself and them; and you 
and they have prospered exceedingly under that decision. 

This nation, Sir, never thought of departing from that 
choice until the period immediately on the close of the last 
war. Then a scheme of government new in many things 
seemed to have been adopted, I saw, or thought I saw, seve- 
ral symptoms of a great change, whilst I sat in your gallery, 
a good while before I had the honour of a seat in this bouse. 
At that period the necessity was established of keeping up 
no less than twenty new regiments, with twenty colonels ca- 
pable of seats in this house. This scheme was adopted with 
very general applause on both sides, at the very time that, 
by your conquests in America, your danger from foreign at- 
tempts in that part of the world was much lessened, or indeed 
rather quite over. When this huge increase of military esta- 
blishment was resolved on, a revenue was to be found to sup- 
port so great a burden. Country gentlemen, the great pa- 
trons of economy, and the great resisters of a standing arm- 
ed force, would not have entered with much alacrity into the 
vote for so large and so expensive an army, if they had been 
very sure that they were to continue to pay for it. But hopes 
of another kind were held out to them; and in particular, I 
well remember, that Mr. Townshend, in a brilliant harangue 
on this subject, did dazzle them, by placing before their eyes 
the image of a revenue to be raised in America. 

Here began to dawn the first glimmerings of this new co- 
lony system. It appeared more distinctly afterwards, when 
it was devolved upon a person to whom, on other accounts, 
this country owes very great obligations. I do believe, that 
lie had, a very serious desire to benefit the public. But with 
no small study of the detail, he did not seem to have his view, 
at least equally, carried to the total circuit of our affairs. He 
generally considered his objects in lights that were rather 
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loo detached. Whether the business of an American reve- 
nue was imposed upon him altogether ; whether it was entire- 
ly the result of his own speculation ; or, what is more ’probar’ 
hie, that his own ideas rather coincided with the instructions 
be had received ; certain it is, that, with the best intentions 
in the world, he first brought this fatal scheme into form, and 
established it by act of parliament. 

Np man can believe, that at this time of day I mean to lean 
on the venerable memory of a great man, whose loss we de- 
plore in common. Our little party differences have been 
long ago composed ; and I have acted more with him, and 
certainly with more pleasure with him, than ever I acted 
against him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a first-rate 
figure in this country. With a masculine understanding, 
and a stout and resolute heart, he had an application undis- 
sipated and unwearied. He took public business, not as a 
duty which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was to enjoy ; 
and he seemed to have no delight out of this house, except 
in such things as some way. related to the business that was 
to be done within it. If he was ambitious, 1 will say this for 
him, his ambition, was of a noble and generous strain. It was 
to raise himself, not by the low pimping politics of a court, 
but to win his way to power, through the laborious gradations 
of public service ; and to secure himself a well-earned rank 
in parliament, “by a thorough knowledge of its constitution, 
and a perfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors,, it must be from defects 
not intrinsical ; they must be rather sought in the particular 
habits of his life, which, though they do not alter the ground- 
work of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, which is, in 
my opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences ; 
a science which does more to quicken and invigorate the un- 
derstanding, than all the other kinds of learning put together ; 
but it is not apt, except in persons very happily born, to open 
and to liberalise the mind exactly in the same proportion. 
Passing from that study he did not go very largely into the 
world, but plunged into business ; I mean into the business 
of office, and the limited and fixed methods and forms esta- 
blished there. Much knowledge is to beT had undoubtedly in 
that line ; and there is no knowledge which is not valuable. 
But it may be truly said, that men too much conversant in 
office, are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. Their 
habits of office are apt to give them a turn to think the sub- 
stance of business not to be much more important than the 
forms in which it is conducted. These forms are adapted to 
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ordinary occasions; and therefore persons who are nurtured ill 
office, do admirably well, as long as things' go on in their com- 
mon order ; but when the high roads are broken up, and the 
waters out, when a new and troubled scene is opened, and the 
file affords no precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge 
of mankind, and a far more extensive comprehension of things 
is requisite than ever office gave, or than office can ever 
give. Mr. Grenville thought better of the wisdom and 
power of human legislation than in truth it deserves. He 
conceived, and m-ny conceived along with him, that the 
flourishing trade of this country was greatly owing to Jaw 
and institution, and not quite so much to liberty; for but too 
many are apt to believe regulation to be commerce, and taxes 
to be revenue. Among regulations, that which stood first 
in reputation was his idol. I mean the act of navigation. — ■ 
He has often professed it to be so. The policy of that act 
is, I readily admit, in many respects well understood. But 
I do say, that if the act be suffered to lun the full length pf 
its principle, and if not changed and modified according to 
the change of times and the fluctuation of circumstances, it 
must do great mischief, and frequently even defeat its own 
purpose. 

After the war, and in the last years of it, the trade of 
America had increased far beyond the speculations of the 
most sanguine imaginations. It swelled out on every side. 
It filled all its proper channels to the brim. It overflowed 
with a rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the right 
and on the left, it spread out upon some places, where it was 
indeed improper, upon others where it was only irregular. — 
It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact ; and great 
trade will always be attended with considerable abuses. The 
contraband will always keep pace in some measure with the 
fair trade. It should stand as a fundamental maxim, that no 
vulgar precaution ought to be employed in the cure of evils, 
which are closely connected with the cause of oUr prosperi- 
ty. Perhaps this great person turned his eyes somewhat 
less than was just, towards the incredible increase of the fail- 
trade ; and looked with something of too exquisite a jealousy 
towards the contraband. He certainly felt a singular degree 
of anxiety on the subject ; and even began to act from that 
passion earlier than is commonly imagined. For whilst he 
was first lord of the admiralty, though not strictly called 
upon in his official line, he presented a very strong memorial 
to the lords of the treasury (my Lord Bute was then at the 
head of the board), heavily complaining of the growth ol 
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the illicit commerce in America. Some mischief happened 
even at that time from this over-earnest zeal. Much great- 
er happened afterwards when it operated with greater power 
in the highest department of the finances. The bonds of the 
act of navigation were straitened so much, that America was 
on the point of having no trade, either contraband or legiti- 
mate. They found, under the construction and execution 
then used, the act no longer tying but actually strangling 
them. AH this coming with new enumerations of commo- 
dities ; with regulations which in a manner put a stop to the 
mutual coasting intercourse of the colonies; with the appoint- 
ment of courts of admiralty under various improper circum- 
stances ; with a sudden extinction of the paper currencies ; 
with a compulsory provision for the quartering of soldiers ; 
the people of America thought themselves proceeded against 
as delinquents, or, at best afe people under suspicion of delin- 
quency; and in such a manner, as they imagined, their re- 
cent services in the war did not at all merit. Any of these 
innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not have alarmed 
alone; some might be thought reasonable; the multitude 
struck them with terror. 



View of the Earl of Chatham's last administration , and 
Character of Charles Townshend. — Burke, 1774 . 

“ Tranquillity and concord were restored by the repeal of 
the stamp act, but did not continue long. Another scene was 
opened, and other actors appeared on the stage. The state, 
in the condition I have described it, was delivered into the 
hands of lord Chatham — a great and celebrated name — a name 
that keeps the name of this country respectable in every 
other country on the globe — It may be truly called 

“ iClarum et venerabile nomen 

“ Gentibus, et multum nostra quod proderat urbi.” 

“ The venerable age of this great man, his merited rank, 
his superior eloquence, his splendid qualities, his eminent 
services, the vast space he fills in the eye of mankind, and 
more than all the rest, his fall from power, which, like death, 
canonises and sanctifies a great character, will not suffer me 
to censure any part of his conduct. I am afrai<i to flatter 
him ; I am sure I am not disposed to blame him. Let those 
who have betrayed him by their adulation, insult him vvit,h 
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their malevolence. But what I do not presume to censure, 
I may have leave to lament. For a wise man, he seemed lo 
me at that time to be governed too much by general max- 
ims. I speak with the freedom of history, and I hope with- 
out offence — one or two of these maxims, flowing from an 
opinion not the most indulgent to our unhappy species, and 
surely a little too general, led him into measures which were 
greatly mischievous to himself, and for that reason, among 
others perhaps, fatal to his country — measures, the effects of 
which, I am afraid, are for ever incurable. 

“ He made an administration so chequered and speckled ; 
he put together a piece of joineiy so crossly indented, and 
whimsically dove-tailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid, such a 
piece of diversified mosaic, such \& tesselated pavement with- 
out cement, here a bit of black stone and there a bit of white ; 
patriots and courtiers, king’s friends, arid republicans, whigs 
and tories, treacherous friends and open enemies; that it was 
indeed a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and 
unsure to stand on. 

“ In consequence of this arrangement having put so much 
the larger part of his enemies and opposers into power, the 
confusion was such that his own principles could not possibly 
have any effect or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever 
he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cause withdrew 
him from public cares, principles directly the contrary were 
sure to predominate. — When he had executed his plan, he 
had not an inch of ground to stand upon. When he had ac- 
complished his scheme of administration, he was no longer a 
minister. When his face was hid but for a moment, his 
whole system w T as on a wide sea, without chart or compass. 
The gentlemen, his political. friends, who with the names of 
various depai tmems of ministry, were admitted to seem as 
if they acted a part under him, with a modesty that becomes 
'all men, and with a confidence in him which was justified 
even in iis extravagance by his superior abilities, had never 
in any instance, presumed upon any opinion of their own — 
Deprived of his guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the sport of every gust, and easily driven into any port ; and 
as those who joined with them in manning the vessel were 
the most directly opposite to' his opinions, measures, and 
character, and far the most artful and most powerful of the 
set, they easily prevailed so as to seize upon the vacant, un- 
occupied, and derelict minds of ■ his friends ; and iifstantly 
they turned the vessel wholly out of the course of his policy. 
As if it were to insult as well as to betray him, even long be* 
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fore the close of the first session of his administration, when 
every thing was publicly transacted, and with great parade, 
in his name, they made an act declaring it highly just and 
expedient to raise a revenue in America. 

“ At the period of the Earl of Chatham’s evening declina- 
tion, I discover another luminary, rising in the opposite quar- 
ter of the heavens, and becoming for his hour, lord of the 
ascendant. This light too, is passed and set forever. You 
understand, to be sure, that I speak of Charles Townshend, 
officially the reproducer of this fatal scheme, whom I cannot 
even now remember without some degree of sensibility. In 
trutfy he was the delight and ornament of this house, and the 
charm of every private society which he honoured with his pre- 
sence. Perhaps there never arose in this country, nor in any 
country, a man of more pointed and finished wit; and (where 
his passions were not concerned) of a more refined, exquisite, 
and penetrating judgment. If he had not so great a stock, 
as some have had who flourished formerly, of knowledge long 
treasured up, he knew better by far than any man I ever was 
acquainted with, how to bring together in a short time all that 
was necessary to establish, to illustrate, and to decorate that 
side of the question he supported. He stated his matter skilfully 
and powerfully. He particulatly excelled in a most luminous 
explanation and display of his subject. His style of argument 
was neither trite nor vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse. He 
hit the house just between wind and water — And not being 
troubled with too anxious a zeal for any matter in question, he 
was ne>er more tedious, or more earnest, than the pre-con- 
ceived opinions, and present temper of his heardrs required, 
to whom he was always in perfect unison. He conformed ex- 
actly to the temper of the House, and he seemed to guide, 
because he was always sure to follow it. 

“ I beg pardon, if when I speak of this and of other great 
men, I appear to digress in saying something of their charac- 
ters. In this eventful history of the revolutions of America, 
the characters of such men are of much importance. Great 
men aie the guide-posts and land-marks in the state. The 
credit of such men at court, or in the nation, is the sole cause 
of all the public measures. It would be an invidious thing 
(most foreign I trust to what you think my disposition) to re- 
mark the errors into which the authority of great names 
has brought the nation, without doing justice at the same 
time to the great qualities whence that authority arose. The 
subject is instructive to those who wish to form themselves 
on whatever of excellence has gone before them. There are 
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many young members in the House (such of late has been 
the rapid succession of public men) who never saw that pro- 
digy Charles Townshend, nor of course know what a ferment 
he was able to excite in every thing by the violent ebullition 
of his mixed virtues and failings ; for failings he had undoubt- 
edly. Many of us remember them-- We are this day consi- 
dering the effect of them. But he had no failings which were 
not owing to a noble cause ; to an ardent, generous, perhaps 
an immoderate passion for fame— a passion which is the in- 
stinct of all great souls. He worshipped that goddess where- 
soever she appeared ; but he paid his particular devotions to 
her in her favorite habitation, in her chosen temple, the 
House of Commons. Besides the characters of the indivi- 
duals that compose our body, it is impossible not to observe, 
that this House has a collective character of its own. That 
character too, however imperfect, is not unamiable. Like all 
great public collections of men, you possess a marked love of 
virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. But, among vices, there is 
none which the House abhors in the same degree with obsti- 
nacy. Obstinacy, Sir, is certainly a great vice ; and, in the 
changeful state of political affairs, it is frequently the cause 
of great mischief. It happens however very unfortunately, 
that almost the whole line of the great and masculine virtues, 
constancy, gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firm- 
ness, are closely allied to this disagreeable quality of which 
you have so just an abhorrence ; and in their excess all these 
virtues very easily fall into it. He who paid such a puncti- 
lious attention to all your feelings certainly took care not to 
shock them by that vice which is the most disgustful to you. 
That fear of displeasing those who ought most to be pleased, 
betrayed him sometimes into the other extreme. He had 
voted, and in the year 1765 had been an advocate, for the 
stamp act. Things and the disposition of men’s minds were 
changed. In short, the stamp act began to be no favourite in 
this House. He therefore attended at the private meeting, 
in which the resolutions moved by a right honourable gentle- 
man, (general Conway) were settled — resolutions leading to 
the repeal. The next day he voted for that repeal ; and he 
would have spoken for it too, if an illness, not as was then 
given out, a political, but to my knowledge, a very real illness, 
had not prevented it. 

“ The very next session, as the fashion of this world passeth 
away, the repeal began to be in as bad an odour in this House 
as the stamp act had been in the session before. To con- 
form to the temper which began to prevail, and to prevail 
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mostly amongst those most in power, he declared very early 
in the winter, that a revenue must be nad out of America. 
Instantly he was tied down to his engagements by some who 
had no objection to such experiments, when made at the cost 
of persons for whom they had no particular regard. The 
whole body of courtiers drove him onward. They always 
talked as if the king stood in a humiliated state, until some- 
thing of the kind should be done. Here this extraordinary 
man, then chancellor of the exchequer, found himself in great 
strait’s. To please universally was the object of his life ; but 
to tax and to please, no more than to love and to be wise, is 
not given to men. However, he attempted it. To render 
the tax palatable to the partisans of American revenues, he 
made a preamble stating the necessity of such revenue. To 
close with the American distinction, this revenue was exter- 
nal, or a port duty, but again, to soften it to the other party, 
it was a duty of supply. To gratify the colonists, it was laid on 
British manufactures ; to satisfy the merchants of Britain , the 
duty was trivial, and (except that on tea, which touched only 
the devoted East India Company) on none"^ of the grand ob- 
jects of commerce. To counterwork the American contra- 
band, the duty on tea was reduced from a shilling to three 
pence. But to secure the favour of those who would tax Ame- 
rida, the scene of collection was chariged, and with the rest, 
it was levied in the colonies. What need I say more ? This 
fine spun scheme had the usual fate of all exquisite policy. 
But the original plan of the duties, and the mode of execut- 
ing that plan, both arose singly ana solely from a love of our 
applause. He was truly the child of the house. He never 
thought, did, or said any thing, but with a view to you. He 
every day adapted himself to your disposition; and adjusted 
himself before it as at a looking glass. , He had observed (in- 
deed it could not escape him) that several persons infinitely 
his inferiors in all respects had formerly rendered themselves 
considerable in this House by one method alone. They were 
a race of men (I hope in God the species is extinct) who 
when they rose in their place, no man living could divine, 
from any known adherence to parties, to opinions, or to prin- 
ciples, from any order or system in their politics, or from 
any sequel or connexion in their ideas, what part they were 
going to take in any debate. It is astonishing how much this 
uncertainty, especially at critical times, called the attention 
of all parties on such men. All eyes were fixed on them ; all 
ears open to hear them ; each party gaped and looked alter- 
nately for their vote almost tb the end of their speeches. 
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While. the House hung in this uncertainty, now the hear -Jams 
rose from this side— -now they rebellowed from the other; 
and that party, to whom at length they fell from their tremu- 
lous and dancing balance, always received them in a tempest 
of applause. The fortune of such men was a temptation too 
great to be resisted by one, to whom a single whiff of incense 
withheld, gave much greater pain, than he received delight 
ip the clouds of it which daily rose about him from the pro- 
digal superstition of his innumerable admirers. He was a 
candidate for contradictory honours; and his great aim to 
make those agree in admiration of him, who never agreed in 
any thing else. Hence arose this unfortunate act, the sub- 
ject of this day’s debate, from a disposition, which, after 
making an American revenue to please one, repealed it to 
please others, and again revived it in hopes of pleasing a 
third, and of catching something in the ideas of all.” 

Extract from the same Speech . — Burke. 

Let us. Sir, embrace some system or other before we en4 
this session. Do you mean to tax America, and to draw a 
productive revenue from thence? If you do, speak out: 
name, fix, ascertain this revenue ; settle its quantity ; define 
its objects; provide for its collection ; and then fight when 
you have something to fight for. If you murder— -rob ; if you 
kill, take possession : and do not appear in the character of 
madmen, as well as assassins, violent, vindictive, bloody, andr 
tyrannical, without an object. But may better counsels guide 
you ! 

Again, and again, revert to your old principles — seek peace 
and ensure it — leave America, if she has taxable matter in 
her, to tax herself. I am not here going into the distinctions 
of rights, nor attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not 
enter into these metaphysical distinctions ; I hate the very 
sound of them. Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, 
and these distinctions, born of our unhappy contest, will die 
along with it. They and we, and their and our ancestors, 
have been happy under that system. Let the memory of all 
actions, in contradiction to that good old mode, on both sides, 
be extinguished for ever. Be content tp bind America by 
laws of trade; you have always done it. Let this be your 
reason for binding their trade. Do not burden them by 
taxes ; you were not used to do so from the beginning. Let 
this be your reason for not taxing. These are the arguments 
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of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools; for 
there only they may be discussed with safety. But ifintem- 
perateiy, unwisely, fatally, you sophisticate and 'poison the 
very source of government, by urging subtle deductions, and 
consequences odious to those you govern, from the unlimited 
and illimitable nature of supreme sovereignty, you will teach 
them by these means to call that sovereignty itself in ques- 
tion. When you drive him hard, the boar will surely turn 
upon the hunters. If that sovereignty and their freedom 
cannot be reconciled, which will they take ? They will cast 
your sovereignty in your face. Nobody will be argued into 
slavery. Sir, let the gentlemen on the other side call forth 
all their ability : let the best of them get up, and tell me, 
what one character of liberty the Americans have, and what 
one brand of slavery they are free from, if they are bound in 
their property and industry, by all the restraints you can im- 
agine on commerce, and at the same time are made pack- 
horses of every tax you choose to impose, without the least 
share in granting them. When they bear the burdens of 
unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to bear the bur- 
dens of unlimited revenue too ? The Englishman in Ame- 
rica will feel that this is slavery— that it is legal slavery, will 
be no compensation either to his feelings or his understand- 
ing- 

On this business of America, I confess I am serious, even 
to sadness. I have had but one opinion concerning it since 
I sat, and before I sat in parliament. The noble lord (lord 
North) will, as usual, probably, attribute the part taken by 
me and my friends in this business, to a desire of getting 
his places. Let him enjoy this happy and original idea. If 
I deprived him of it, I should take away most of his wit, 
and all his argument. But I had rather bear the brunt of all 
his wit, and indeed blows much heavier, than stand answer- 
able to God for embracing a system that tends to the des- 
struction of some of the very best and fairest of his works — 
But I know the map of England, as well as the noble lord or 
as any other person ; and I know that the way 1 take is not 
the road to preferment. My excellent and honourable friend 
tinder me on ihe floor, (Mr. Dodeswell) has trod that road 
with great toil for upwards of twenty years together. He is 
not yet arrived at the noble lord’s destination. However, the 
tracks of my worthy friend are those I have ever wished to 
follow; because I know they lead to honour. Long may we 
tread the Same road together; whoever may accompany us, 
or whoever may laugh at us on our ney ! I honestly and 
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solemnly declare, I have in all seasons adhered to the system 
of 1766, for no other reason, than that I think it laid deep in 
your truest interests — and that, by limiting the exercise, it 
fixes on ,the firmest foundations, a real, consistent, well- 
grounded authority in parliament. Until you come back to 
that system, there will be no peace for England. 



J\Ir. Burke to the Electors of Bristol , on his being declared 
duly elected, Nov. 3d, 1774. 

Gentlemen, — I cannot avoid sympathising strongly with 
the feelings of the gentleman who has received the same ho- 
nour that you have conferred on me. If he, who was bred 
and passed his whole life amongst you ; if he, who through 
the easy gradations of acquaintance, friendship, and esteem, 
has obtained the honour, which seems of itself, naturally and 
almost insensibly, to meet with those, who, by the even tenor 
of pleasing manners and social virtues, slide into the love 
and confidence of their fellow-citizens ; — if he cannot speak 
but with gre *t emotion on this subject, surrounded as he is 
on all sides with his old friends; you will have the goodness 
to excuse me, if my real, unaffected embarrassment prevents 
me from expressing my gratitude to you as I ought. 

I was brought hither under the disadvantage of being un- 
known, even by sight, to any of you. No previous canvass 
was made for me. I was put in nomination after the poll 
was opened. I did not appear until it was far advanced. — 
If, under all these accumulated disadvantages, your good opi- 
nion has carried me to his happy point of success ; you will 
pardon me, if I can only say to you collectively, as I said to 
you individually, simply and plainly, I thank you — I am obli- 
ged to you — I am not insensible of your kindness. 

I owe myself, in all things, to all the freemen of this city. 
My particular friends have a demand on me, that I should 
not deceive their expectations. Never was cause or man 
supported with more constancy, more activity,' more spirit. 

I have been supported with a zeal indeed and heartiness in. 
my triends, which, (if their object had been at ail propor- 
tioned to their endeavours) could never be sufficiently com- 
mended. They supported me upon the most liberal princi- 
ples. They wished that the members for Bristol should be 
chosen foi the city, and for their country at large, and not for -i 
themselves. 
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So far they are not disappointed. If I possess nothing 
else, I am sure I possess the temper that is fit for your ser- 
vice. I know nothing of Bristol, but by the favours I have 
received, and the virtues I have seen exerted in it. 

I shall ever retain, what I now feel,, the most perfect and 
grateful attachment to my friends — and I have no enmities, 
no resentment. I never can consider fidelity to engagements, 
and constancy in friendships, but with the highest approba- 
tion ; even when those noble qualities are employed against 
my own pretensions. The gentleman, who is not fortunate 
as I have been in this contest, enjoys in this respect a conso- 
lation full of honour both to himself and to his friends. They 
have certainly left nothing undone for his service. 

As for the trifling petulance, which the rage of party stirs 
up in little minds, though it should shew itself even in this 
court, it has not made the slightest impression on me. The 
highest flight of such clamorous birds is winged in an inferi- 
or region of the air. We hear them, and we look upon them, 
just as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the serene air on 
your lofty rocks, look down upon the gulls that skim the 
mud of your river when it is exhausted of its tide. 



Mr. Burke to the Electors of Bristol , on the right of instruct- 
ing Representatives. 

I arn sorry I cannot conclude, without saying a word on 
a topic touched upon by my worthy colleague. I wish that 
topic had been passed by, at a time when T have so little 
leisure to discuss it. But since he has thought proper to 
throw it out, I owe you a clear explanation of my poor senti- 
ments on that subject. 

He tells you, that, “ the topic of instructions has occasion- 
ed much altercation and uneasiness. in this city;” and he ex- 
presses himself (if I understand him rightly) in favour of the 
coercive authority of such instructions. 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glo- 
ry of a representative, to live in the strictest union, the clo- 
sest correspondence, and the most unreserved communication 
with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him; their opinion high respect; their business 
unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, 
his pleasures, bis satisfactions, to theirs; and above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But, 
his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
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conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or 
to any set of men living; These he does not derive from 
your pleasure '• no, nor from the law and the constitution— 
They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he 
Is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservi- 
ent to yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If govern- 
ment were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without 
question, ought to be superior. But government and legis- 
lation are matters of reason and judgment, and not of incli- 
nation : and, what sort of reason is that, in which the deter- 
mination precedes the discussion: in which one set of men 
deliberate, and another decide: and where those who form 
the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles distant from 
those who hear the arguments ? 

To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men ; that of con- 
stituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a re- 
presentative ought always to rejoice to hear : and which he 
ought always most seriously to consider. But authoritative 
instructions; mandates .issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though, 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment and con- 
science; these are things utterly unknown to the laws of this 
land, and which arise "from a fundamental mistake of .the 
whole order and tenor of our constitution. 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests; which interests each must maintain, as 
an agent and advocate, against other agents and advocates; but 
parliament is a deliberative assembly^ of one nation, with one 
interest, that of the whole : where, not local purposes, not 
local prejudices, ought to guide, but the general good result- 
ing from the general reason of the whole. You choose a 
member indeed: but when you have chosen him, he is not 
member of Bristol, but he is a member of parliament. If the 
local constituent should have an interest, or should form an 
hasty opinion, evidently opposite to the real good of the rest 
of the community, the member for that place ought be as 
far, as any other, from an endeavour to give it effect. I beg 
pardon for saying so much on this subject. I have been un- 
willingly drawn into it; but I shall ever use a respectful 
frankness of communication with you. Your faithful friend, 
your devoted servant, I shall be to the end of my life : a flat- 
terer you do not wish for. On this point of instructions, 
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however, I think it scarcely possible we ever can have any 
sort of difference. Perhaps I may give you too much, rather 
than too little trouble. 

From the first hour I was encouraged to court your favour 
to this happy day of obtaining it, I have never promised you 
any thing, but humble and persevering endeavours to do my 
duty. The weight of that duty, I confess, makes me trem- 
ble; and whoever well considers what it is, of all things in the 
world will fly from what has the last likeness to a positive 
and precipitate engagement. To be a good member of par- 
liament, is, let me tell you, no easy task; especially at this 
time, when there is so strong a disposition to run in the pe- 
rilous extremes of servile compliance or wild popularity.— 
To unite circumspection with vigour, is absolutely necessa- 
ry : but it is extremely difficult. We are now members for 
a rich commercial city ; this city, however, is but a part of a 
rich commercial nation , the interests of which are various, 
multiform, and intricate. We are members for that great 
nation, which however is itself but part of a great empire , 
extended by our virtue and our fortune to the farthest limits 
of the east and of the west. All these wide-spread interests 
must be considered, must be compared, must be reconciled 
if possible. We are members for a free country ; and surely 
we all know, that the machine of a free constitution is no 
simple thing ; but as intricate and as delicate, as it is valua- 
ble. We are members in a great and ancient monarchy ; 
and we must preserve religiously, the true legal rights of 
the sovereign, which form the key-stone that binds together 
the noble and well-constructed arch of our empire and our 
constitution. A constitution made up of balanced powers 
must ever be a critical thing. As such I mean to touch 
that part of it which comes within my reach. I know my 
inability, and I wish for support from every quarter. In 
particular I shall aim at the friendship, and shall cultivate 
the best correspondence, of the worthy colleague you have 
given me. 

Lord Chatham’s Speech, wherein he moves that the troops 
be withdrawn from Boston — the Secretary of State hav- 
ing previously laid the Official Papers on American Af- 
fairs on the Table of the House of Lords , January 2 Oth, 
1775. 

“ Too well apprised of the contents of the papers, now at 
last laid before the House, 1 shall not take up their lordship’s 
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time in tedious and fruitless investigations, but shall seize 
the first moment to open the door of reconcilement; for 
every moment of delay is a moment of danger.. As I have 
not the honour of access to his Majesty, I will endeavour to 
transmit to him, through the constitutional channel of this 
House, my ideas of America, to rescue him from the mis- 
advice of his present ministers. America, my lords, cannot 
be reconciled, she ought not to be reconciled to this country, 
till the troops of Britain are withdrawn from the continent ; 
they are a bar to all confidence ; they are a source of perpe- 
tual irritation : they threaten a fatal catastrophe. How can 
America trust you with the bayonet at her breast ? How can 
she suppose that you mean less than bondage or death? I 
therefore, my lords, move that an humble address be present- 
ed to bis Majesty, most humbly to advise and beseech his 
Majesty, “ that, in order to open the way towards an hap- 
py settlement of the dangerous troubles in America, it may 
graciously please his Majesty to transmit orders to general 
Gage for removing his Majesty’s forces from the town of 
Boston.” I know not, my lords, who advised the present 
measures:- 1 know not who advises to a perseverance and 
enforcement of them ; but this I will say, that the authors of 
such advice ought to answer it at their utmost peril. I wish, 
my lords, not to lose a day in this urgent, pressing crisis ; an 
hour now lost in allaying ferments in America may produce 
years of calamity. Never will I desert, in any stage of its 
progress, the conduct of this momentous business. Unless 
fettered to my bed by the extremity of sickness, I will give 
it unremitting attention. I will knock at the gates of this 
sleeping and confounded ministry, and will, if it be possible, 
rouse them to a sense of their danger. The recal of your 
army I urge as necessarily preparatory to the restoration of 
your peace. By this it will appear that you are disposed to 
treat amicably and equitably, and to consider, revise, and re- 
peal, if it should be found necessary as I affirm it will, those 
violent acts and declarations which have disseminated confu- 
sion throughout the empire. Resistance to these acts was 
necessary, and therefore just: and your vain declarations of 
the omnipotence of parliament, and your imperious doctrines 
of the necessity of submission, will be found equally impotent 
to convince or enslave America, who feels that tyranny is 
equally intolerable, whether it be exercised by an individual 
part of the Legislature, or by the collective bodies which com- 
pose it. The means of enforcing this thraldom are found to 
be as ridiculous and weak in practice as they are unjust in prin- 
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ciple. Conceiving of general Gage as a man of humanity 
and understanding ; entertaining, as I ever must, the highest 
respect and affection for the British troops, I feel the most 
anxious sensibility for their situation, pining in inglorious in- 
activity. You may call them an army of safety and defence, 
but they are in truth an army of impotence and contempt, and 
to make the folly equal to the disgrace, they are on army of 
irritation and vexation. Allay then the ferment prevailing in 
America by removing the obnoxious hostile cause. If you 
delay concession till your vain hope shall be accomplished of 
triumphantly dictating reconciliation, you delay for ever : the 
force of this country would be disproportionably exerted 
against a brave, generous, and united people, with arms in 
their hands, and courage in their hearts — three millions of 
people, the genuine descendants of a valiant and pious an- 
cestry, driven to those deserts by the narrow maxims of a su- 
perstitious tyranny. But is the spirit of persecution never to 
be-appeased ? Are the brave sons of those brave forefathers 
to inherit their sufferings, as they have inherited their vir- 
tues ? Are they to sustain the infliction of the most oppressive 
and unexampled severity, beyond what history has related, or 
poetry has feigned ? 

Rhadamanthus habet durissima regua. 

Castigatque, audit que dolos. 

“ But the Americans must not be heard, they have been 
condemned unheard. The indiscriminate hand of vengeance 
has devoted thirty thousand British subjects of all ranks, ages, 
and descriptions to one common ruin. You may, no doubt, 
destroy their cities ; you may cut them off from the super- 
fluities, perhaps the conveniences of life ; but my lords they 
will still despise your power, for they have yet remaining 
their woods and their liberty. What, though you march from 
town to town, from province to pro ince ; though you should, 
be able to enforce a temporary and local submission, how shall 
you be able to secure the obedience of the country you leave 
behind you, in your progress of eighteen hundred miles of 
continent, animated with the same spirit of liberty and of re- 
sistance : This universal opposition to your arbitrary system 
of taxation might have been foreseen ; it was obvious from 
the nature of things, and from the nature of man, and, above 
all, from the confirmed habits of thinking, from the spirit of 
whigism, flourishing in America. The spirit which now 
pervades America, is the same which formerly opposed loans, 
benevolences, and ship money in this country— the same spirit 
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which roused all England to action at the revolution, and 
which established at a remote aera your liberties on the basis 
of that great fundamental maxim of the constitution, that no 
subjectof England shall be taxed but by his own consent. What 
shall oppose this spirit, aided by the congenial flame glowing 
in the breast of every generous Briton? To maintain this prin- 
ciple is the common cause of the whigs on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and on this, it is liberty to liberty engaged. In 
this great. cause they are immoveably allied: it is the alliance 
of God and nature, immutable, eternal, fixed as the firmament 
of heaven. As an Englishman I recognise to the Americans 
their supreme unalterable right of property. As an Ameri- 
can, I would equally recognise to England her supreme right 
oTregulating commerce and navigation. This distinction is 
involved in the abstract nature of things. : property is private, 
individual, absolute : the louch'of another annihilates it. Trade 
is an extended and complicated consideration : it reaches as 
far as ships can sail, or winds can blow : it is a vast and va- 
rious machine. To regulate the numberless movements of 
its several parts, and to combine them in one harmonious ef- 
fect, for the good of the whole, requires the superintending 
wisdom and energy of the supreme power of the empire. On 
this grand practical distinction, then, let us rest : taxation is 
theirs : commercial regulation is ours. As to the metaphy- 
sical refinements, attempting to shew that the Americans are 
equally free from legislative controul and commercial restraint, 
as from taxation for the purpose of revenue, I pronounce them 
futile, frivolous, groundless. When your lordships have 
perused the papers transmitted us fiom America, when you 
consider the dignity, the firmness, and the wisdom with which 
the Americans have acted, you cannot but respect their cause. 
History, my lords, has been my favourite study ; and in the 
celebrated writings of antiquity have I often admired the pa- 
triotism of Greece and Rome ; but my lords, I must declare 
and avow, that in the master-states of the world, I know not 
the people, nor the senate, who in such a complication of 
difficult circumstances, can stand in preference to the dele- 
gates of America, assembled in General Congress at Phila- 
delphia. I trust it is obvious to your lordships that all at- 
tempts to impose servitude upon such men, to establish des- 
potism over such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, 
must be futile. Can such a national principled union be re- 
sisted by the tricks of office or ministerial manoeuvres ? Heap- 
ing papers on your table, or counting your majorities on a 
division, will not avert or postpope the hour of danger. It 
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must arrive, my lords, unless these fatal acts are done away : 
it must arrive, in all its horrors ; and then these boastful mi- 
nisters, in spite of all their confidence and all their manoeuvres, 
shall be compelled to hide their heads. But it is not repeal- 
ing this or that act of parliament it is not repealing a piece 
of parchment, that can restore America to your bosom : you 
must repeal her fears i.nd resentments, and then you may 
hope for her love and gratitude. But now, insulted with an 
armed force, irritated with an hostile array before her eyes, 
her concessions if you could force them, would be suspicious, 
and insecure. But it is more than evident that you cannot 
force them to your unworthy terms of submission : it is im- 
possible : we ourselves shall be forced ultimately to retract : 
let us retract while we can, not when we must. I repeat it, 
my lords, we shall one day be forced to undo these violent 
acts of oppression : they must be repealed ; you will repeal 
them. I pledge myself for it, that you will in the end repeal 
them : I stake my reputation on it : I will consent to be taken 
for an idiot if they are not repealed. Avoid then this humi- 
liating, disgraceful necessity. With a dignity becoming your 
exalted situation, make the first advances to concord, to peace 
and to happiness. Concession comes with better grace and 
more salutary effect from superior power : it reconciles supe- 
riority of power with the feelings of man, and establishes solid 
confidence on the foundations of affection and gratitude. On 
the other hand, every danger and every hazard impend to de- 
ter you from perseverance in the present ruinous measures : 
foreign war hanging over your heads by a slight and brittle 
thread — France and Spain watching your conduct, and wait- 
ing for the maturity of your errors, with a vigilant eye to 
America and the temper of your colonies, more than to their 
own concerns, be they what they may. To conclude, my 
lords, if the ministers thus persevere in misadvising and 
misleading the king, I will not say, that they can alienate the 
affections of his subjects from the crown ; but I affirm, they 
will make the crown not worth his wearing I will not say 
that the king is betrayed, but I will pronounce, that the king- 
dom is undone.” 

Extract from, Lord Camden 9 s Speech on seconding Lord 

Chatham’s motion. 

u King, Lords, and Commons, are grand and sounding 
names, but King, Lords, and Commons may become tyrants 
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as well as others. Tyranny in one or more is the same : it 
is as lawful to resist the tyranny of many, as of one : this has 
been a doctrine known and acted upon in this country for 
ages. When the famous Selden was asked by w hat statute 
resistance to tyranny could be justified ? his reply was , It 
is to be justified by the custom of England , which is a fiart of 
the law of the land. I will affirm, my lords, not only as a 
statesman, politician, and philosopher, but as a common law- 
yer, that you have no right to tax America. No man, agree- 
ably to the principles of natural or civil liberty, can be di- 
vested of any part of his property without his consent : and 
whenever oppression begins, resistance becomes lawful and 
right.” 



Extract Jrom Mr. Burke's Speech on American Affairs, in 

March, 177 5. 



As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the 
sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at 
your bar. You surely thought those acquisitions of value, for 
they seemed even to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit, by 
which that enterprising employment has been exercised, 
ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and 
adu iration. And pray, sir, what in the world is equal to it? 
Pass by the other parts, and look at the manner in which 
the people of New England have of late carried on the whale 
fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling moun- 
tains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest fro- 
zen recesses of Hudson’s Bay, and Davis’s Straits ; whilst we 
are looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear that 
they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, that 
they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen ser- 
pent of the south. Falkland island, which seemed too re I 
mote and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambi- 
tion, is but a st.'ge and resting-place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. Nor is the equinoxi.il heat more dis- 
couraging tojhem, than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. We know that whilst some of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longi ude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of 
Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries: no 
climate that is not witness to their toils. — Neither the perse- 
verance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dex- 
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terous and, firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people 
who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet har- 
dened into the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these 
things ; when I know^that the colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not squeez- 
ed into this happy form by the constraints of watchful add 
suspicious government, but that through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection ; when I reflect upon these effects, when I 
see how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of human 
eontrivances melt, and die away within me. My rigour re- 
lents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 



Extract from Mr. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 

America. 

A revenue from America transmitted hither— -do not de* 
lude yourselves — you never can receive it — No, not a shil- 
ling. We have experience, that from remote countries, it is 
not to be expected. If when you attempted to extract reve- 
nue from Bengal, you were obliged to return in Joan what 
you had taken in imposition ; what can you expect from North 
America ? for certainly, if evet; there was a country qualified 
to produce wealth, it is India ; or an institution fit for the 
transmission, it is the East-India Company. America has 
none of these aptitudes. If America gives you taxable ob- 
jects, on which you lay your duties here, and gives you, at 
the same time, a surplus by a foreign sale of her commodi- 
ties to pay the duties on these objects which you tax at home, 
she has performed her part to the British revenue. But 
with regard to her own internal establishments, she may, I 
doubt not she will, contribute in moderation. I say in mod- 
eration-, for she ought not to be permitted to exhaust her- 
self. She ought to be reserved to a war : the weight of 
which, with the enemies that we are most likely to have, 
must be considerable in her quarter of the globe. There she 
may serve you, and serve you essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British constitu- 
tion. My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which 
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grows from common names, from kindred blood, from simi- 
lar privileges, and equal protection. These are ties, which, 
though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the 
colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights associated 
with your government; — they will cling and grapple to you, 
and no force unde rheaven will have power to tear them from 
their allegiance. But let it be once understood, that your 
government may be one thing, and their privileges another : 
that these two things may exist without any mutual relation ; 
the cement is gone ; the cohesion is loosened ; and every 
thing hastens to decay and dissolution. As long as you have 
the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this country 
as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to 
our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of 
England worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards 
you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will 
have : the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect 
will be their obedience. Slavery they can have any where. 
It is a weed that grows in every soil. They may have it from 
Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But until you become 
lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dig- 
nity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the 
commodity of price, of which you have the monopoly. This 
is the true act of navigation, which binds to you the com- 
merce of the colonies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Deny them this participation of free- 
dom, and you break that sole bond, which originally made, 
and must still preserve, the unity of the empire. Do not en- 
tertain so weak an imagination, as that your registers and 
your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 
and your clearances, are what form the great securities of 
your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of this myste- 
rious whole. These things do not make your government 
Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of 
the English communion, that gives all their life and efficacy 
to them. It is the spirit of the English constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies, every part of the empire, even down to 
the minutest member. 

It is not the same virtue which does every thing for us 
here in England ? Do you imagine, then, that it is the land 
tax act which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vole 
in the committee of a supply, which gives yon your army ? or 
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that it is the mutiny bill which inspires it with bravery and 
discipline ! No ! Surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it 
is their attachment to their government from the sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, which 
gives you your army and your navy, and infuses into both that 
liberal obedience, without which your army would be a base 
rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this I know well enough, will sound wild and chime- 
rical to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical po- 
liticians, who have no place among us ; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what is gross and material ; and 
who, therefore, far from being qualified to be the directors 
of the great movement of en pire, are not fit to turn a wheel 
in the machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, these ruling and master principles, which in the opi-' 
nion of such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 
existence, are in truth every thing, and all in all. Magna- 
nimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great 
empire and little minds^go ill together. If we are conscious 
of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our places as be- 
comes our station and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all 
our public proceedings on America, with the old warning of 
the church, Sursum corda l We ought to elevate our minds 
to the greatness of that trust to which the order of Provi- 
dence has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire; and have made the most extensive and the 
only honourable conquests ; not by destroying, but by promo- 
ting, the wealth, the number, the happiness, of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all that 
it is ; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now {quodfe- 
lix faustumque sit ,) — lay the first stone of the temple of peace ; 
and I move you. 

“ That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, and 
containing two millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have 
not had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them in the 
high court of parliament.” 
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Speech of the Marquis of Granby on American Affairs. 

I rise, to trouble the house with a few words on t'ie bill 
now before it. I have sat, sir, during the course of two divi- 
sions, without taking any part, even so much as giving a silent 
vote .on any American question ; because, sir, as I will fairly 
confess to you, I entered with prejudices against the system 
administration was pursuing : I thought it was but justice to 
hear the arguments that might be urged on both sides, to com- 
pare those arguments, and draw my opinion from that com- 
parison. As to the bill immediately the object of our consi- 
der. tion, I think it in every respect so arbitrary, so oppressive, 
and so totalfy founded on principles of resentment, that I am 
exceedingly happy at having this public opportunity of bear- 
ing my testimony against it, in the strongest manner I am able. 
In God’s name, what language are you now holding out to 
America ? Resign your property, divest yourselves of your 
privileges and freedom, renounce every thing that can make 
life comfortable, or vve will destroy your commerce, we will 
involve your country in all the miseries of famine ; and if you 
express the sensations of men at such harsh treatment, we 
will then declare you in a state of rebellion, and put yourselves 
and your families to fire and sword. And yet, sir, the noble 
lord on the floor (lord North) has told this house that a recon- 
ciliation is the sole object of his wishes. I hope the noble 
lord will pardon me, if I doubt the perfect sincerity of those 
wishes ; at least, sir, his actions justify my doubt : for every 
circumstance in his whole conduct, with regard to America, 
has directly militated against his present professions ; and 
what, sir, must the Americans conclude ? Whilst you are ra- 
vaging their coasts and extirpating their commerce, and are 
withheld only by your impotence from spreading fresh ruin, 
by the sword, can they, sir, suppose such chastisement is in- 
tended to promote a reconciliation, and that you mean to re- 
store to their forlorn country those liberties you deny to their 
present possession, and in the insolence of persecution, are 
compassing earth and seas to destroy ? You can with no more 
justice compel the Americans to your obedience, by the ope- 
ration of the present measures, by making use of their neces- 
sities, and withholding from them that commerce on which 
their existence depends, than a ruffian can found an equitable 
claim to my possessions, when he forcibly enters my house, 
and with a dagger at my throat, or a pistol at my breast, makes 
me seal deeds, which will convey to him nay estate and pro- 
perty. v 
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I have a very clear, a very adequate idea of rebellion, at 
least according to my own principles ; and those are the prin- 
ciples on which the revolution was founded. It is not against 
whom a war is directed, but it is the justice of that war that 
does, or does not, constitute rebelliorr. If the innocent part 
of mankind must tamely i relinquish their freedom, their pro- 
perty, and every thing they hold dear merely to avoid the im- 
putation of rebellion, I beg, sir, it may be considered what 
kind of peace and loyalty there will then exist in the world, 
which consists only in violence and rapine, and is merely to 
be maintained for the benefit of robbers and oppressors. I 
hope, sir, I shall be believed when I assure you that I am as 
warm a friend to the interests of my country as any man in 
this house : but then it must be understood, when those inte- 
rests are founded in justice. I am not attached to any parti- 
cular acre of land. The farmer in Cumberland or Durham 
is as little connected with me as the peasant in America. It 
is not the ground a man stands on that attaches me to him : 
it is not the air he breathes that connects me with him ; but it 
is the principles of that man, those independent, those gene- 
rous principles x of liberty which he professes, co-operating 
with my own, which call me forth as his advocate, and make 
me glory in being considered his friend. As for myself, sir, 
I am not in the least ashamed to avow that this is the source 
of my attachment to a noble lord, who has been, in my opinion, 
very unjustly reflected on in the course of this debate (I mean 
lord Chatham). I am not even personally acquainted with 
the noble lord ; I do not know the inconsistencies of which he 
stands accused : but this, Sir, I know, I shall not support his 
inconsistencies; I shall only support him in those principles 
which have raised his name to the elevation on which it is 
now placed in this country, and have so deservedly procured 
him the love and admiration of his fellow citizens. 

From the fullest conviction of my soul, I disclaim every 
idea both of policy and right internally to tax America. I 
disavow the whole system ; it is commenced in iniquity; it is 
pursued with resentment ; and it can terminate in nothing 
but blood. Under whatever shape in futurity it may be re- 
vived, by whomsoever produced and supported, it shall, from 
me, meet the most constant, determined, and invariable op- 
position. 



I 
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Lord, Effingham 1 s speech in the house of Lords on resigning 
his military commission , rather than bear arms against 

America, 1775. 

“ I confess, I wish to avoid the discussion of our right to 
such a power as we are contending for, that is to say, a power 
of taxing a set of subjects who are not represented amongst 
us, and who have full power to tax themselves in the ordinary 
and constitutional manner. Were any particular provinces 
among the Americans to refuse grants of money in propor- 
tion to others, or to commit any act in abuse of their charters, 
I think that supreme controlling power, which the province 
in question allows in its full extent, would give us the charge, 
JVe quid detrimenti resjmblica ca/iiat : And in that case, my 

lords, almost the whole empire would be united against the 
wrong-headed few, who would soon be brought to reason. 
But I am satisfied, that without such necessity we have no 
more power of taxation in that country, than a Roman dicta- 
tor had to begin his office with a declaration, that his power 
should be perpetual, and was necessary in the ordinary busi- 
ness of government. Therefore, my lords, whatever has been 
done by the Americans, I must deem it the mere consequence 
of our unjust demands. They have come to you with fair ar- 
guments; you- have refused to hear them : they have made 
the most respectful remonstrances ; you answer them with 
bills of pains and penalties. They know they ought to be 
free; you tell them they shall be slaves.' Is it then a wonder 
if they say in despair, “ For the short remainder of our lives 
we will be free!” Is there one among your lordships, who, 
in a situation similar to that which I have described, would 
not resolve the same ? If there could be such an one, I am 
sure he ought not to be here. 

“ To bring the history down to the present scene — here 
are two armies in presence of each other; armies of brothers 
and countrymen : each dreading the event, yet each feeling 
that it is in the power of the most trifling accident, a private 
dispute, a drunken fray in any public house in Boston, in 
short, a nothing, to cause the sword to be drawn, and to plunge 
the whole country into all the horrors of blood, flames, and par- 
ricide ! 

“ In this dreadful moment, a set of men more wise and 
moderate than the rest, exert themselves to bring us all to 

Mason. They state their claims and their grievances; nay> 
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Jf any thing can be proved by law and history, they prove 
them. They propose oblivion ; they make the first conces- 
sion. We treat them with oontempt i we prefer poverty, 
blood, and servitude, to wealth, happiness, and liberty. 

“ What weight these few observations may have, I do 
not know ; but the candour your lordships Have indulged 
me with, requires a confession on my part which may still 
lessen that weight : I must own, I am not personally disin- 
terested. 

“ Ever since I was of an age to have any ambition at all, 
my highest has been to serve my country in a military capa- 
city. If there was on earth an event I dreaded, it was to see 
this country so situated, as to make that profession incompa- 
tible with my duty as a citizen. 

“ That period, is, in my opinion, arrived = and I have 
thought myself bound to relinquish the hepes.I had formed, 
by a resignation, which appeared to me the only method of 
avoiding the guilt of enslaving my country, and imbruing 
my hands in the blood of her sons. 

“ When the duties of a soldier and citizen become incon- 
sistent, I shall always think myself obliged to sink the cha- 
racter of the soldier in that of the citizen, till such time as 
those du ies shall, by the malice of our real enemies, become 
again united. 

“ It is no small sacrifice which a man makes who gives up 
his profession ; but it is a much greater, when a predilec- 
tion, strengthened by habit, has given him so strong an at- 
tachment to his profession as I feel. I have, however, this 
consolation, that by making that sacrifice, I at least give to 
my country an unequivocal proof of the sincerity of my prin- 
ciples.” 



Lord Chatham on an address to the King. 

My Lords, I most cheerfully agree with the first para- 
graph of the address moved by the noble lord. I would even 
go and prostrate myself at the foot of the throne, were it 
necessary, to testify my joy at any event which may promise 
to add to the domestic felicity of my sovereign ; at any thing 
which may seem to give a further security to the permanent 
enjoyment of the religious and civil rights of my fellow sub- 
jects : but while I do this, I must at the same time express 
my strongest disapprobation of the address, and the fatal 
measures which it approves. My lords, it was customary 
for the king, on similar occasions, not to lead parliament, but 
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to be guided by it. It was usual, I say, my lords, to ask the 
advice of this house, the hereditary great council of the na- 
tion, not to dictate to it. My lords, what does this speech 
say ? It tells you of measures already agreed upon, and 
very cavalierly desires your concurrence. It indeed, talks 
of wisdom and support ; it counts on the certainty of events 
yet in the womb of time ; but in point of plan and design, it 
is peremptory and dictatorial. Is this a propel language, 
jit to be endured ? Is this high pretension to over-rule the 
dispositions of Providence itself, and the will and judgment 
of parliament, justified by any former conduct or precedent ? 
No, my lords, it is the language of an ill-founded confidence ; 
a confidence, my lords, I will be bold to say, supported hi- 
therto only by a succession of disappointments, disgraces, 
and defeats. I am astonished how any minister dare advise 
bis majesty to hold such a language to your lordships: I 
would be glad to see the minister that dare avow it in his 
place. What is the import of this extraordinary applica- 
tion ? W hat, but an unlimited confidence in those who have 
hitherto misguided, deceived, and misled you ? It is, I main- 
tain, unlimited : it desires you to grant not what you may be 
satisfied is necessary, but what his majesty’s ministers may 
choose to think so ; troops, fleets, treaties, and subsidies, not 
yet revealed. Should your lordships agree to the present 
address, you will stand pledged to all this ; you cannot re- 
treat ; it binds you to the consequences' be they what they 
may. My lords, whoever gave* this pernicious counsel to 
the king ought to be made answerable to this house, and to 
the nation at large for the consequences : the precedent is 
dangerous and unconstitutional. Who, I say, has had the 
temerity to tell the king that his affairs are in a prosperous 
condi' ion ? and who, of course, is the author of those assu- 
rances which are this day given you, in order to mislead 
you ? My lords, what is the present state of this nation ? It 
is big with difficulty and clanger ; it is full of the most de- 
structive circumstances: I say, my lords, it is truly perilous. 
What are these little /islands, Great Britain and Ireland?-— 
What is your defence ? Nothing. What is the condition of 
your formidable and inveterate enemies, the two leading 
branches of the house of Bourbon ? They have a formidable 
navy : I say, my lords, their intentions are hostile : I know 
it: their coasts are lined with troops, from the furthermost 
part of the coast of Spain up to Dunkirk. What have you 
to oppose them ? Not five thousand men in this island ; nor 
mot e in Ireland ; nor above twenty ships of the line manned 
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and fit for service. My lords, without peace, without an 
immediate restoration of tranquillity, this nation is ruined.— 
What has been the conduct of your ministers? How have 
they endeavoured to conciliate the affection and obedience of 
their American brethren? They have gone to Germany; 
they have sought the alliance and assistance of every pitiful, 
beggarly, insignificant, paltry German prince, to cut the 
throats of their loyal, brave and injured brethren in Ame- 
rica ; they have entered into mercenary treaties with those 
human butchers, for the purchase and sale of human blood. 
But, my lords, this is not all ; they have entered into other 
treaties ; they have let the savages of America loose upon 
their innocent, unoffending brethren, — loose upon the wea k 
the aged, and defenceless : on old men, women, and chil- 
dren ; upon the very babes upon the breast, to be cut, man- 
gled, sacrificed, broiled, roasted, nay, to be literally eat alive. 
These, my lords, are the allies Great Britain now has ; Car- 
nage, desolation, and destruction, wherever her arms are 
carried, is her newly adopted mode of making war.* Our 
ministers have made alliances at the German shambles, and 
with the barbarians of America; with the merciless tor- 
turers of their species : where they will next apply, I cannot 
tell : having already scoured all Germany and America, to 
seek the assistance of cannibals and butchers. The arms of 
this country are disgraced, even in victory, as well as defeat. 
Is this consistent, my lords, with any part of our former 
conduct? Was it by means like these we arrived at that 
pinnacle of fame and grandeur, which, while it established our 
reputation in every quarter of the globe, gave the fullest tes- 
timony of our justice, mercy and national integrity. Was it 
by the tomahawk and scalping knife that British valour and 
humanity became in a manner proverbial, and the triumphs 
of war and the eclat of conquest became but matters of se- 
condary praise, when compared to those of national humani- 
ty, and national honour ? Was it by setting loose the savages 
of America, to imbrue their hands in the blood of our ene- 
mies, that the duties of the soldier, the citizen, and the man, 
came to be united ? Is this honourable warfare, my lords ? 
Does it correspond with the language of the poet ?— 

“ The pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. 

That makes ambition virtue-" 

f * - ■ ■■ — — - — i 

* — — “ and at his heels. 

Leash’d in like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Fire, 

Crouch for employment .’’— hesiiy v. 

12 
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Lord Chatham'' s Speech, 30 th May , 1777 — on moving <* That 
an humble address be presented to his majesty, most hum- 
bly to advise his majesty to take the most speedy and effec- 
tual measures for putting a stop to the present unnatural 
war against the colonies, upon the only just and solid 
foundation, namely, the removal of accumulated griev- 
ances 

“ THE present motion will open the way for treaty. It 
will be the harbinger of peace, and will convince the Ameri- 
cans, that parliament is sincerely .disposed to reconciliation. 
We have tried for unconditional submission — let us now try 
what can be gained by unconditional redress. The door of 
mercy has been hitherto shut against them : you have ran- 
sacked every corner of Germany for boors and ruffians to in- 
vade and ravage their country : for to conquer it, my lords, 
is impossible — you cannot do it. I may as well pretend to 
drive them before me with this crutch. I am experienced 
in spring hopes and vernal promises, but at last will' come 
your equinoxial disappointment. But were it practicable by 
a long continued course of success to conquer America, the 
holding it in subjection afterwards will be utterly impossible. 
No benefit can be derived from that country to this, but by 
the good-will and pure affection of the inhabitants: this is 
not to be gained by force of arms ; their affection is only to 
be recovered by reconciliation and justice. If ministers are 
founded in saying, that no engagements are entered into by 
America with France, there is yet a moment left ; the point 
of honour is still safe ; a few weeks may decide our fate as a 
nation. Were America suffered to form a treaty with 
France, we should not only lose the immense advantages re- 
sulting from the vast and increasing commerce of our colo- 
nies, but those advantages would be thrown into the hands of our 
hereditary enemy. America, my lords, is now contending 
with Great Britain under a masked battery of France, which 
will open as she perceives this country to be sufficiently 
. eakened by the contest. France will not lose so fair an op- 
portunity of separating for ever America from this kingdom. 
This is the critical moment — for such a treaty must and will 
take place, should pacification be delayed ; and war between 
England and France is not the less probable because profes- 
sions of amity continue to be* made. It would be folly in 
France to declare it now, while America gives full employ- 
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uient to our arms, and is pouring into her lap her wealth 
and produce. While the trade of Great Britain languishes, 
while her taxes increase and her revenues diminish, France 
is securing and drawing to herself that commerce which is 
the basis of your power. My motion was stated generally, 
that I might leave the question at large to the wisdom of 
your lordships. But, my lords, I will tell you fairly what I 
wish for — I wish for a repeal of every oppressive act passed 
since 1763; I would put America precisely on thp footing 
she stood at that period. If it be asked, Why should we 
submit to concede ? I will tell you, my lords : Because you 
have been the aggressors from the beginning : you ought, 
therefore, to make the first overture. I say again, my lords, 
you have been the aggressors, you have made descents upon 
their coasts, you have burned their towns, plundered their 
country, made war upon the inhabitants, confiscated their 
property, proscribed and imprisoned their persons : — 'you 
have injured, oppressed, and endeavoured to enslave them. 
■—America is therefore entitled to redress. Let then repa- 
ration come from the hand that inflicted the injuries; let 
conciliation succeed to oppression ; and I maintain, that par- 
liament will again recover its authority ; that his majesty 
will be once more enthroned in the hearts of his subjects; 
and that your lordships, as contributing to so great, benignant 
and glorious an event, will receive the prayers and benedic- 
tions of every part of the British empire.” 

Earl of Chatham, on Lord Oxford’s motion to adjourn the 

House — 1777. 

IT is not with less grief than astonishment I hear the 
motion now made by the noble earl, at a time when the affairs 
of this country present on every side prospects full of awe, 
terror, and impending danger; when, I will be bold to say, 
events of a more alarming tendency, little expected or fore- 
seen, will shortly happen; when a cloud, that may crush this 
nation, and bury it in destruction for ever, is ready to burst 
and overwhelm us in ruin. At so tremendous a season, it 
tloes not become your lordships, the great hereditary council 
of the nation, to neglect your duty, to retire to your country 
seats for six weeks, in quest of joy and merriment, while the 
real state of public affairs calls for grief, mourning, and lamen- 
tation rat least, for the fullest exertions of your wisdom. It 
is your duty, my lords, as the grand hereditary council of the 
nation, to advise your sovereign, to be protectors of yourcoun- 
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try, to feel your own weight and authority. As hereditary 
counsellors, as members of this house, you stand between the 
Crown and the people ; you are nearer the throne than the 
Other branch of the legislature : it is your duty to surround 
and protect, to counsel and supplicate it. You hold the ba- 
lance ; your duty is to see that the weights are properly pois- 
ed, that the balance remains even, that neither may encroach 
on the other, snd that the executive power may be prevent- 
ed, by an unconstitutional exertion of even constitutional au- 
thority, from bringing the nation to destruction. My lords, 
I fear we are arrived at the veay brink of that state ; and I am 
persuaded that nothing short of a spirited interposition on 
your part, in giving speedy and wholesome advice to your 
sovereign, can prevent the people from feeling beyond reme- 
dy the full effects of that ruin which ministers have brought 
upon us. These calamitous circumstances ministers have 
been the cause of: and shall we, in such a state of things, 
when every moment teems with events productive of the most 
fatal narratives, shall we trust, during an adjournment of six 
Weeks, to those men who have brought those calamities upon 
us, when, perhaps, our utter overthrow is plotting, nay ripe 
for execution, without almost a possibility of prevention ? Ten 
thousand brave men^ave fallen victims to ignorance and rash- 
ness. The only army youJhave in America may, by this time, 
be no more. This very nation remains no longer safe than 
its enemies think proper, to permit. I do not augur ill. 
Events of a most critical natuie may take place before our 
next meeting. Will your lordships, then, in such a state of 
things, trust to the guidance of men, who in every single step 
of this cruel, this wicked war, from the very beginning, have 
proved themselves weak, ignorant, and mistaken ? I will not 
say, my lords, nor do I mean any tiling personal, or that they 
have brought premeditated ruin on this country. I will not 
suppose that they foresaw what has since happened ; but I do 
contend, my lords, that their want of wisdom, their incapaci- 
ty, their temerity in depending on their own judgment, or 
their base compliances with the orders and dictates of others, 
perhaps caused by the influence of one or two individuals, 
have rendered them totally unworthy of your lordships’ con- 
fidence, of the confidence of parliament, and those whosfe 
rights they are the constitutional guardians of, the people at 
large. A remonstrance, my lords, should be carried to the 
throne. The king has been deluded by his ministers : they 
have been imposed on by false information, or have, from mo- 
tives best known to themselves, given apparent credit to what 
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they have been convinced in their hearts was untrue. The 
nation has been betrayed into the ruinous measure of an Ame- 
rican war by the arts of imposition, by their own credulity, 
through the means of false hopes, false pride, and promised 
advantages, of the most romantic and improbable nature. My 
lords, I do not wish to call your attention entirely to that 
point. I would fairly appeal to your own sentiments, whe- 
ther I can be justly charged with arrogance or presumption, 
if I said, great and able as ministers think themselves, that all 
the wisdom of the nation is not confined to the narrow circle 
of their petty cabinet. I might, I think, without presumption, 
say, that your lordships, as one of the branches of the legis- 
lature, may be supposed as capable of advising your sovereign, 
in the moment of difficulty and danger, as any lesser council 
composed of a fewer number ; and who being already so fa- 
tally trusted, have betrayed a want of honesty, or a want of 
talents. Is it, my lords, within the utmost stretch of the 
most sanguine expectation, that the same men who have 
plunged you into your present perilous and calamitous situa- 
tion are the proper persons to rescue you from it ? No, my 
lords, such an expectation would be preposterous andabsurd. 
I say, my lords, you are now especially called upon to inter- 
pose. It is your duty to forego every call of business and 
pleasure, to give up your whole time to inquire into past mis- 
conduct ; to provide remedies^ for the present; to prevent 
further evils ; to rest on your arms , if I may use the ex- 
pression ; to watch for the public safety ; to defend and sup- 
port the throne ; and if fate should so ordain it, to fall with be- 
coming fortitude, with the rest of your fellow subjects, in the 
general ruin. I fear this last must be the event of this mad, 
unjust, and cruel war. It is your lordships’ duty to do every 
thing in your power that it shall not ; but, if it must be so, I 
trust your lordships and the Nation will fall gloriously. 

My lords, I contend that we have not, nor can procure any 
force sufficient to subdue America. It is monstrous to think 
of it. There are several noble lords present, well acquainted 
with military affairs. I call upon any one of them, to rise and 
pledge himself, that the military force now within the king- 
dom is adequate to its defence, or that any possible force to 
be procured from Germany, Switzerland, or elsewhere, will 
be equal to the conquest of America. I am too perfectly per- 
suaded of their abilities and integrity to expect any such as- 
surance from them. — Oh ! but if America is not to be con- 
quered, she may be treated with. — Conciliation is at length 
thought of; terms are to be offered* Who are the persons 
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th&t are to treat on the part of this afflicted and deluded coun- 
try ? The Very men who have been the authors of our mis- 
fortune ; the very men who have endeavoured, by the most 
pernicious policy, the highest injustice and oppression, the 
iftost cruel and devastating war, to enslave those people' they 
Would conciliate, to gain the confidence and affection of those 
who have survived the Indian tomahawk and German bayo^ 
net. Can your lordships entertain the most distant prospect 
of success from such a treaty and such negotiations ? No, 
itiy lords, the Americans have virtue, and they must detest 
the principles of such men ; they have understanding, and 
too much wisdom, to trust to the cunning and narrow politics 
which must cause such overtures on the part of their merci- 
less persecutors. My lords, I maintain that they would shun, 
with a mixture of prudence and detestation, any proposition 
coming from that quarter. They would receive terms from 
such men, as snares to allure and betray. They would dread 
them as ropes meant to be put about their legs, in order to 
entangle and overthrow them in certain ruin. My lords, sup- 
posing that our domestic danger, if at all, is far distant; that 
our enemies will leave us at liberty to prosecute this war to 
the utmost of our ability ; suppose your lordships should 
grant a fleet one day, an army another; all these, I do affiriti, 
will avail nothing, unless you accompany it with advice. Min- 
isters have been in error : experience has proved it; and what 
is worse, they continue it ; they told you in the beginning 
that 15,000 men would traverse all America, without scarce- 
ly an appearance of interruption; two campaigns have passed 
since they gave us this assurance. Treble that number have 
been employed ; and one of your armies, which composed 
two-thirds of the force by which America was to be subdued, 
has been totally destroyed, and is now led captive through 
those provinces you call rebellious. Those men whom you 
called cowards, poltroons, runaways, and knaves, are become 
victorious over your veteran troops ; and, in the midst of vic- 
tory, and flush of conquest, have set ministers an example of 
moderation and magnanimity, well worthy of imitation. 

My lords, no time should be lost which may promise to 
improve this disposition in America ; unless by an obstinacy 
founded in madness, we wish to stifle those embers of affec- 
tion which, after all our savage treatment, Bo not seem as yet 
to have been entirely extinguished. While on one side we 
must lament the unhappy fate of that spirited officer, Mr. 
Burgoyne, and the gallant troops under his command, who 
were sacrificed to the wanton temerity and ignorance of min- 
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isters, we are as strongly compelled on the other to admire 
and applaud the generous magnanimous conduct, the noble 
friendship, brotherly affection, and humanity of the victory, 
who condescending to impute the horrid orders of massacres 
and devastation to their true authors, supposed that, as soldiers 
and Englishmen, those cruel excesses could not have origi- 
nated with the general, nor were consonant to the brave and 
humane spirit of a British soldier, if not compelled to it as an 
act of duty. They traced the first cause of those diabolic or- 
ders to their true source; and by that wise and generous in- 
terpretation granted their professed destroyers terms of capi- 
tulation which they could be only entitled to as the makers of 
fair and honourable war. 

My lords, I should not have presumed to trouble you, if 
the tremendous state of this nation did not, in my opinion, 
make it necessary. Such as I have this day described it to 
be, I do maintain it is. The same measures are still persist- 
ed in ; and ministers, because your lordships have been de- 
luded? deceived and misled, presume that whenever the worst 
"comes, they will be enabled to shelter themselves behind par- 
liament. This, my lords, cannot be the case ; they have com- 
mitted themselves and their measures to the fate of war, and 
they must abide the issue. I tremble for this country; I am 
almost led to despair that we shall ever be able to extricate 
ourselves. At any rate, the day of retribution is at hand, 
when the vengeance of a much injured and afflicted people, 
will, I trust, fall heavily on the authors of their ruin ; and I 
am strongly inclined to believe, that before the day to which 
the proposed adjournment shall arrive, the noble earl who 
moved it, will have just cause to repent of this motion. 

Lord Chatham* s speech on moving an amendment to the ad - 

dress to the King in answer to his speech — wherein he 
had announced his determination « steadily to pursue hos- 
tilities against America.” —rJVovemher 20 th 9 1777. 

« It has been usual on similar occasions of public diffi- 
culty and distress, for the crown to make application to this 
House, the great hereditary council of the nation, for advice 
and assistance. As it is the right of parliament to give, so it 
is the duty of the crown to ask it. But, on this day, and in 
this extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is reposed on 
your counsels — no advice is asked of parliament ; but the 
crown from itself, and by itself, declares an unalterable de- 
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termination to pursue its own preconcerted measures ; and 
what measures, my lords ? measures which have produced 
hitherto nothing but disapppointments and defeats. I cannot, 
my lor^s, I will not join in congratulatiorv-on misfortune 
and disgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous 
moment : it is not a time for adulation t the smoothness of 
flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is 
now necessary to instruct the throne, in the language of 
Truth. We must, if possible, dispel the delusion and dark- 
ness which envelope it; and display, in its full danger and 
genuine colours, the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can 
ministers still presume to expect support in their infatuation? 
Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to give 
their support to measures thus obtruded and ^forced upon 
them. Measures, my lords, which have reduced this late 
flourishing empire to scorn and contempt. But yesterday, 
“ and England might have stood against the world — now, 
none so poor to do her reverence.” The people we at first 
despised as rebels , but whom we now acknowledge as enemies , 
are abetted against you, supplied with every military store, 
their interests consulted, and their embassadors entertained 
by your inveterate enemy ; and our ministers do not, and dare 
not, interpose with dignity or effect. The desperate state of 
our army abroad is in part known. No man more highly 
esteems and honours the English troops than I do : I know 
their virtue and their valor : I know they can achieve any thing 
except impossibilities; and I know that the conquests of Eng- 
lish Ameiica is an impossibility. You cannot, my lords, 
you cannot conquer America What is your present situa- 
tion there ? IVe do not know the worst , but wc know that in 
three campaigns we have done nothing, and suffered much. 
You may swell every expense, and strain every effort, accu- 
mulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to the sham- 
bles of every German despot ; your attempts for ever will be 
vain and impotent ; doubly so indeed from this mercenary aid 
on which you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable resentment 
the minds of your adversaiies to overrun them w ith the mer- 
cenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms— 
never ! NEVER ! never ! Bui, my lore's, who is the man, that 
in addition to - the disgraces and mischiefs of war, has dared 
to authorise and associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
scalfiing knife of the savage— to call into civilised alliance the 
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wild and inhuman inhabitant of the woods ?— to delegate to 
the merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights* and to 
wage the horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren ? 
My lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punish- 
ment. Familiarised to the horrid scenes of savage cruelty, 
our army can no longer boast of the noble and generous prin- 
ciples which dignify a soldier. No longer are their feelings 
awake to “ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
-war -but the sense of honour is degraded into a vile spirit 
of plunder, and the systematic practice of murder. From the 
ancient connexion between Great Britain and her colonies, 
both parties derived the most important advantage. While 
the shield of our protection was extended over America, she 
was the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, the 
basis of our power. It is not, my lords, a wild and lawless 
banditti whom we oppose ; the resistance of America is the 
struggle of free and virtuous patriots. Let us then seize with 
eagerness the present moment of reconciliation. America 
has not yet finally given herself up to Francg; there yet re- 
mains a possibility of escape from the fatal effect of our delu- 
sions. In this complicated crisis of danger, weakness, and 
calamity, terrified and insulted by the neighbouring powers, 
unable to act in America, or acting only to be destroyed, 
where is the man who will venture to flatter us with the 
hope of success from the perseverance in measures pro- 
ductive of these dire effects ? Who has the effrontery to at- 
tempt it ? Where is that man ? Let him, if he dare, stand 
forward and shew his face. You cannot conciliate America 
by your present measures : you cannot subdue her by your 
present or any measures. What then can you do ? You can- 
not conquer, you cannot gain ; but you can address : you 
can lull the fears and anxieties of the moment intosignorance 
of the danger that should produce thenr. I did hope, instead 
of that false and empty pride, engendering high conceits and 
presumptuous imaginations, that ministers would have Hum- 
bled themselves in their errors — would have confessed and 
retracted them, and by an active, though a late repentance, 
have endeavoured to redeem them. But, my lords, since 
they have neither sagacity to foresee, nor justice, nor huma- 
nity to shun those calamities— -since not even bitter experi- 
ence can make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of their 
country awaken them from their stupefaction, the guardian 
care of parliament must interpose. I shall therefore, my 
lords, propose to you an amendment to the address to his 

K 
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Majesty — To recommend an immediate cessation of hostili- 
ties, and the commencement of a treaty to restore peace and 
liberty to America, strength and happiness to England, se- 
curity and pcrmament prosperity to both countries. This, 
my lords, is yet in your power ; and let not the wisdom and 
justice of your lordships neglect the happy and perhaps the 
only opportunity. 

Lord Suffolk having in the debate justified the employment 
of Indians against America, as one of the means, "which 
God and Nature had given — Lord Chatham again rose , 
and delivered the following eloquent reply . 

“ I am astonished, shocked to hear such principles 
confessed: to hear them avowed in this House or even in 
this country. My lords, I did not intend to have encroached 
again on your attention, but I cannot repress my indigna- 
tion. I feel myself impelled to speak. My lords, we are 
called upon as members of this house, as men, as Christians, 
to protest against such horrible barbarity — That God and 
Nature put into our hands ! What ideas of God and Nature 
that noble lord may entertain, I know not ; but I know that 
such detestable principles are equally abhorrent to religion 
and humanity ! What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of Gad 
and Nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping knife ? — 
to the cannibal, savage, torturing, murdering, devouring, 
drinking the blood of his mangled victims ! Such notions 
shock every precept of morality, every feeling of humanity, 
every sentiment of honour. These abominable principles, 
and this more abominable avowal of them, demand the most 
decisive indignation. I call upon that reverend, and this 
most learned bench to vindicate the religion of their God, 
to support the justice of their country. I call upon the bish- 
ops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn : upon 
the judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us 
from this pollution. I call upon the honour of your lord- 
ships to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to main- 
tain your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my 
country, to vindicate the national character. I invoke the ge- 
nius of the constitution. From the tapestry that adorns 
these walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns 
with indignation at the disgrace of his country.* In vain 

* The tapestry of the house of Lords represents the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by admiral How- 
ard, an ancestor of Lord Suffolk-— the Admiral is a conspicuous figure 
in the tapestry. 
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did he defend the liberty and establish the religion of Bri- 
tain, against the tyranny of Rome, if these worse than 
popish cruelties and inquisitorial practices are endured 
among us. To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting 
for blood ! against whom ! Your protestant brethren ! — to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extir- 
pate their race and name, by the aid' and instrumentality of 
these horrible hell hounds of war ! Spain can no longer boast 
pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed herself with blood- 
hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico ; but we, 
more ruthless, loose the dogs of war against our countrymen 
in America, endeared to us by every tie that shoyld sanctify 
humanity. My lords, I solemnly call upon your lordships, 
and upon every order of men in the state, to stamp upon 
this infamous procedure the indelible stigma of the public 
abhorrence. More particularly I call upon the holy prelates 
of our religion to do away this iniquity : let them perform a 
lustration to purify their country from this deep and deadly 
sin. My lords, I. am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more, but my feelings and indignation were too strong to 
say less. I could not have slept this night in my bed, nor 
reposed my head upon my pillow, without giving this vent to 
any eternal abhorrence of such enormous and preposterous 
principles.” 



Speech of Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph , in support of 

the bill for enlarging the toleration act, in the session of 

177 & 

The repeal of those penal laws which have long been 
the disgrace of the national church, has my most cordial ac- 
quiescence ; I object only to the condition annexed to the 
repeal, the imposition of a confession of faith, however 
short, and general, and true, such as I hope I shall -have the 
virtue, if called upon, to seal with my blood. But I abso- 
lutely disclaim for myself any authority civil or sacred to 
impose this creed upon other men. JJy such imposition the 
present bill, which professes to repeal all former penal laws, 
is converted into a penal law itself: for those, who do not 
subscribe the declaration, still remain liable to all the old 
penalties. The truth contained in the declaration, viz.— * 
M That the scriptures are the revealed will of God, and the 
rule of faith and practice,” was indeed acknowledged by eve- 
ry Protestant. But supposing the existence of any sect of 
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Christians who should reject our canon of scripture* who 
should build their faith on the basis of tradition, or on the 
supposed illuminations of the spirit, would you, my lords, 
persecute them for believing Christianity upon arguments 
that suit their own understandings ? Such men would un- 
doubtedly be in error, but error in religion is the very ground 
and subject of toleration. The evils resulting from this de- 
claration are not however confined to possibilities. Many 
of the most eminent of the dissenting ministers — men high- 
ly deserving esteem for their science, their literature, their 
critical study of the Scriptures, for their excellent writings 
in defence of Christianity, as well as of the civil and reli- 
gious rights of mankind — men, whom it would be no dispa- 
ragement to this Bench to acknowledge as friends and bre- 
thren, engaged in the same honourable and arduous task of 
instructing the world in the ways of happiness — such men 
as these, my lords, if the clause in question be enacted and 
carried into execution, will not even be tolerated. Declar- 
ing, as they have invaribly done,' against all human autho- 
rity in matters of religion, and holding it as a first principle 
of protcstantism that no church has aright to impose its own 
articles of faith upon others, they conceive that an acquies- 
cence in this declaration would imply a recognition of that 
claim which they are bound, as Christians and protestants, 
to resist. It is the duty of magistrates, it is indeed the very 
end of magistracy, to protect all men in the enjoyment of their 
natural rights, of which the free exercise of their religion is one 
of the first and best. All history, my lords, is full of the mis- 
r hiefs occasioned by the want of toleration ; but no one has ever 
yet pretended to shew, that any public evils have been occa- 
sioned by toleration. At a meeting of the Right Reverend 
Bench, where I had the honour to be present, it was asked r ( 
whether the clause in question was ever intended to be put 
in execution ? It was answered, No — there was no such in- 
tention. I asked then, and I ask now, What was the use of 
making laws that were never to be executed ? To make use- 
less and insignificant laws is not to exercise authority, but to 
degrade it : it is a vain, idle, and insolent parade of legisla- 
tion j and yet, my lords, would to God ! the four last shame- 
ful and miserable years had been employed in making such 
laws as this: this wretched country might still have been 
safe, and perhaps once more might have been happy. But, 
my lords, let us for a moment consider to whom this power 
of prescribing articles of faith is to be confided : undoubted- 
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ty this holy deposit cannot fail to be lodged, where we have 
placed every thing else that is great and good : the honour, 
the interest, the strength, and revenues of the nation, all 
are placed in the keeping of the ministry. Perhaps, my 
lords, there might be ministers to whose management none, 
Who have the, least value for their religion, would choose to 
confide it. One might naturally ask a minister for a good 
pension, or a good contract, or a place at court: but hardly 
any one would think of making interest with him for a place 
in heaven. What I now say applies only to future bad 
ministers, for of the present administration I most firmly 
believe that they are fully as capable of defining articles of 
faith as of directing the counsels of the state. The ruling 
party is always very liberal in bestowing the title of schisma- 
tic and heretic on those who differ from them in religion, 
and in representing them as dangerous to the state. My 
lords, the contrary is the truth. Those who are uppermost 
and have the power, are the men who do the mischief, while 
the schismatics only suffer and complain. Ask who has 
brought the affairs of this country into the present calami- 
tous state ; who are the men that have plundered and depo- 
pulated Bengal? Who are the men that have turned a whole 
continent, inhabited by friends and kindred, into our bitterest 
enemies? Yes, they who have shorn the strength, and cut 
off the right arm of Britain, were all members of the esta- 
blished church, all orthodox men. I am not afraid of 
those tender and scrupulous consciences who are over cau- 
tious of professing or believing too much ; if they are sin- 
cerely in the wrong, I forgive their errors, and respect their 
integrity. The men I am afraid of are the men who believe 
every thing, who subscribe every thing, and who vote for 
every thing. 

The defence of Eugene Arum, on his tnal at Fork Assizes, 
in 1759, on a charge of murder. 

First, my lord, the whole tenor of my conduct in life 
contradicts every particular of this indictment. Yet I had 
never said this, did not my present circumstances extort it 
from me, and seem to make it necessary. Permit me here, 
my lord, to call upon malignity itself, so long and cruelly 
busied in this prosecution, to charge upon me any immorali- 
ty of which prejudice was not the author. No, my lord, I 
concerted no schemes of fraud, projected no violence, injur- 
ed no man’s person' or property. My days were honestly la- 
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borious, my nights intensely studious. And I humbly con- 
ceive my notice of this, especially at this time, will not be 
thought impertinent or unseasonable ; but at least deserving 
some attention. Because, my lord, that any person, after a 
temperate use of life, a series of thinking and acting regu- 
larly and without one deviation from sobriety, should plunge 
into the very depth of profligacy precipitately and at once, is 
altogether improbable and unprecedented, and absolutely in- 
consistent with the course of things. Villany is always pro- 
gressive, and declines from right, step by step, till every idea 
of probity is lost, and every sense of moral obligation totally 
perishes. 

Again, my lord, a suspicion of this kind, which nothing 
but malevolence could entertain and ignorance propagate, is 
violently opposed by my very situation at that time with re- 
spect to health ; for, but a little space before, I had been con- 
fined to my bed, and suffered under a very long and severe 
disorder, and was not able, for Jnalf a year together, so much 
as to walk. The distemper left me indeed ; yet slowly and 
in part ; but so emaciated, so enfeebled, that I was reduced to 
crutches ; and was so far from being well about the time I 
am charged with this fact, that I never to this day have per- 
fectly recovered. Could then a person in this condition take 
any thing into his head so unlikely, so extravagant ? I past 
the vigour of my age, feeble and valetudinary, with no induce- 
ment to engage, no ability to accomplish, no weapon where- 
with to perpetrate such a fact, without interest, without power 
without motive, without means. 

Besides, it must needs occur to everyone that an action of 
this atrocious nature is never heard of, but, when its springs 
are laid open, it appears that it was to support some indo- 
lence, or supply some luxury, to satisfy some avarice, or 
oblige some malice ; prevent some real, or some imaginary 
want. Yet I lay not under the influence of anyone of these. 
Surely, my lord, I may, consistent with both truth and mo- 
desty, affirm thus much ; and none who have any veracity, 
and know me, will ever question this. 

I ft the second place, the disappearance of Clark is sug- 
gested as an argument of his being dead. But the uncer- 
tainty of such an inference from that, and the fallibility of 
all conclusions from such circumstances, are too obvious, and' 
too notorious to require instances. Yet, superseding many, 
permit me to produce a very recent one, and that afforded 
by this castle. In June 1757, William Thompson, for all the 
vigilance of this place, in open day light* and double ironed, 
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made his escape. Notwithstanding an immediate enquiry 
set on foot, the strictest search, and all advertisement, was 
never seen nor heard of since. If then Thompson got off 
unseen, through all these difficulties, how very easy was it 
for Clark, when none of them opposed him ? but what would 
be thought of a prosecution commenced against any one seen 
last with Thompson ? 

Permit me, my lord, to observe a little upon the bones 
which have been discovered. It is said, which perhaps is 
saying very far, that these are the skeleton of a man. It is 
possible indeed they may : but is there any certain known cri- 
terion which incontestibly distinguishes the sex in human 
bones ? let it be considered, my lord, whether the ascertain- 
ing of this point ought not to precede any attempt to iden- 
tify them. The place of their depositum too claims much 
more attention than is commonly bestowed’ on it : for of all 
places in the world none could have mentioned any one 
wherein there was greater certainty of finding human bones, 
than an hermitage, except he should point out a church yard: 
hermitages in times past being not only places of religious 
retirement, but of burial too ; and it has scarcely ever been 
heard of butthat every cell now known contains, or, contained 
these relics of humanity, some mutilated, and some entire. 
I do not inform, but give me leave to remind your lordship, 
that here sat solitary sanctity, and here the hermit, or the 
anchoress, hoped that repose for their bones when dead, they 
here enjoyed when living. 

All this while, my lord, I am sensible this is known to your 
lordship, and many in this court, better than to me. But it 
seems necessary to my case that others, who have not at all 
perbaps.adverted to things of this nature, and may have con- 
cern in my trial, should be made acquainted with it. Suffer 
me then, my lord, to produce a few of many evidences that 
those cells were used as repositories of the dead ; and to 
enumerate a few in which human bodies have been found ; 
as it happened in this in question ; lest to some that accident 
might seem extraordinary, and consequently occasion preju- 
dice. 1. The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon saint 
Dubritius were discovered buried in his cell, at Guy’s cliff 
near Warwick, as appears from the authority of Sir William 
Dugdale. 2. The bones that were thought to be those ofthe 
anchoress Rosla were but lately discovered in a cell at Roy- 
ston, entire, fair and undecayed i though they must have lain 
interred for several centuries, as is proved by Doctor Shikely. 
3. But our own country, nay, almost this neighbourhood, sup- 
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plies another instance, for in January 1747, was found by Mr. 
Stovin, accompanied by a reverend gentleman, the. bones in 
part, of some recluse in the cell at Lindholm near Hatfield. 
They were believed to be those of William of Lindholm, a 
hermit, who had long made this cave his habitation. 4. In 
Febuary 1744, part of Woburn abbey being pulled down, a 
large portion of a corpse appeared, even with the flesh on, and 
which bore cutting with a knife; though it is certain this had 
laid above 200 years, and how much longer is doubtful : for 
this abbey was founded in 1 145, and dissolved in 1538 or 9. 
What would have been said, what believed, if this had been 
an accident to the bones in question. 

Further, my lord, it is not yet out of living memory that 
a little distance from Knarsborough, in a field,, part of the 
manor of the worthy and patriot baronet who does that bo* 
rough the honour to represent it in parliament, were found, 
in digging for gravel, not one human skeleton only, but 
five or six, deposited side by side, with each an urn placed at 
its head, as your lordship knows was usual in ancient inter- 
ments ; about the same time, and in another field almost close 
to this borough, was discovered also in searching for gravel, 
another human skeleton. But the piety of the same worthy 
gentleman ordered both pits to be filled up again, commend- 
ably unwilling to disturb the dead. Is the invention of these 
bones forgotten then, or industriously concealed, that the dis- 
covery of those in question may appear the more singular and 
extraordinary ? whereas in fact there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in it, my lord, almost everyplace conceals such remains, 
in fields, in hills, in highway sides, in commons, lie frequent 
and unsuspected bones. And our present allotment of rest 
for the departed is but of some centuries. ^Another particu- 
lar seems to claim not a little of your lordship’s notice, and 
that of the gentlemen of the jury ; which is, that perhaps no 
example occurs of more than one skeleton being found in one 
cell, and in the cell in question was found but one; agreeable 
in this to the peculiarity of every known cell in Britain. Not 
the invention of one skeleton then, but of two, would have ap- 
peared suspicious and uncommon. 

But then, my lord, to attempt to identify these, when 
even to identify living men has proved so difficult, as in the 
case of Perkin Warbeck, and Lambert Symnel at home, and 
Don Sebastian abroad, will be looked upon perhaps as an at- 
tempt to determine what is indeterminable. And I hope 
too it will not pass unconsidered here, where gentlemen be- 
lieve with caution, think with reason, tmd decide with human- 
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ity, what interest the endeavour to do this is calculated to 
serve, in assigning proper personality to these bones, whose 
particular appropriation can only appear to eternal omniscience. 

Permit me, my lord, also to remonstrate that as human 
bones appears to have been the inseparable adjunct of every 
cell, even any person naming such a place at random as con- 
taining them in this case, shows him rather unfortunately 
prescient, than conscious ; and that these attendants on every 
hermitage accidentally concurred with this conjecture; a mere 
casual coincidence of words and things. 

But, it seems, another skeleton has been discovered by some 
labourer which was full as confidently averred to be Clark’s 
as this. My lord, must some of the living, if it promotes some 
interest, be made answerable for all the bones that earth has 
concealed, or chance exposed ? and might not a place where 
bones lay, be mentioned by a person by chance, as well as 
found by £ labourer by chance ? or is it more criminal acci- 
dentally to name where bcnes lie, than accidentally to find 
where they lie ? 

Here too is a human skull produced, which is fractured. 
But was this the cause, or was it the consequence of death? 
was it owing to violence or the effect of natural decay ? if it 
was violence, was that violence before or after death ? My 
lord, in may 1732, the remains of William, Lord Archbishop 
of this province, were taken up by permission in this cathe- 
dral, and the bones of the skull were found broken. Yet cer- 
tainly he died by no violence offered to him alive that could 
occasion that fracture there. Let it be considered, my lord, 
that upon the dissolution of religious houses, and the com- 
mencement of the reformation, the ravages of those times 
both affected the living and the dead. In search after imagi- 
nary treasures, coffins were broken up, graves and vaults dug 
open, monuments ransacked, and shrines demolished. Your 
lordship knows that these violations proceeded so far as to 
occasion parliamentary authority to restrain them ; and it did, 
about the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I in- 
treat your lordship, suffer not the violence, the depredations, 
and the iniquities of those times to be imputed to this. 

Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant that Knares- 
borough had a castle, which though now run to ruin, was 
once considerable both for its strength and garrison ? All know 
it was vigorously besieged by the arms of the parliament ; at 
which siege, in sallies, conflicts, flights, pursuits, many fell 
in all the places round it, and where they fell were buried ; 
for every place, my lord, is burial earth in war ; and many, 
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questionless, of those rest yet unknown whbse bones futurity 
shall discover. 

I hope, with all imaginable submission, that what has been 
said will not be thought impertinent to this indictment : and 
that it will be far from the wisdom, the learning, and the in- 
tegrity of this place, to impute to the living what zeal in its 
fury may have done, what nature may have taken off, and 
piety interred ; or what war alone may have destroyed, alone 
deposited. 

As to the circumstances that have been racked, I have no- 
thing to observe ; but that all circumstances whatsoever are 
precarious, and have been but too frequently found lamentably 
fallible. Even the strangest have failed. They may rise to 
the utmost degree of probability ; yet are they but probability 
still. Why need I name to your lordship the two Harrisons 
recorded in Doctor Howel, who both suffered upon circum- 
stances, because of the sudden disappearance of their lodger^ 
who was in credit, had contracted debts, borrowed money, and 
went off unseen, and returned again a great many years after 
their execution ? why name.th6 intricate affairs of Iacques de 
Moulin, under King Charles the second, related by a gentle- 
man who was counsel of the crown ? and why the unhappy 
Coleman, who suffered innocently, though convicted upon 
positive evidence, and whose children perished for want, be- 
cause the world uncharitably believed the father guilty ? why 
mention the perjury of Smith, incautiously admitted King* 
evidence, who, to screen himself, equally accused Fairclotn. 
and Loveday of the murder of Dun ? the first of whom in 
1749 was executed at Winchester; and Loveday was about 
to suffer at Reading had not Smith been proved perjuTed».to 
the satisfaction of the court, by the Surgeon of the Gosport 
hospital ? 

Now, my lord, having endeavoured to shew that the whole 
of this process is altogether repugnant to every part of my 
life ; that it is inconsistent with my condition of health about 
that time ; that no rational inference can be drawn that a per- 
son is dead, who suddenly disappears ; that hermitages were 
the constant repositories of the bones of the recluse; that the 
proofs of this are well authenticated ; that the revolutions in 
religion, or the fortune of war, has mangled, or buried the 
dead; the conclusion remains, pbrhaps, no less reasonably 
than impatiently wished for. I, last, after a years confine- 
ment equal to either fortune, put myself upon the candor, the 
justice, and the humanity of your lordships, and upon yours, 
roy countrymen, gentlemen of the jury. 
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Speech of Sir William Meredith, on frequent executions, 

1777. 

Whether Hanging ever did, or can, answer any good 
purpose, I doubt: but the cruel exhibition of every execu^ 
don day, is a proof that hanging carries no terror with it.—— 
And I am confident, that every new sanguinary law operates 
as an encouragement to commit capital offences ; for it is not 
the mode but the certainty of punishment, that creates ter- 
ror. What men know they must endure, they fear ; what 
they think they can escape, they despise. The multiplicity 
of our hanging laws has produced these two things ; fre- 
quency of condemnation, and frequent pardons. As hope is 
the first and greatest spring of action, if it was so, that out of 
twenty convicts one only was to be pardoned, the thief would 
say, “ Why may I not be that one ?” But since, as our laws 
are actually administered, not- one in twenty is executed, 
the thief acts on the chance of twenty to one in his favour; 
he acts on a fair and reasonable presumption of indemnity,; 
and I verify believe, that the confident hope of indemnity is 
the cause of nineteen in twenty robberies that are committed. 

But if we look to the executions themselves, what exam- 
ple do they give ? The thief dies either hardened or peni- 
tent. We are not to consider such reflections as occur to 
reasonable and good men, but such impressions as are made 
on the thoughtless, the desperate and the wicked. These 
men look on the hardened villain with envy and admiration. 
All that animation and contempt of death with which heroes 
and martyrs inspire good men in a good cause, the aban- 
doned villain feels in seeing a desperado like himself meet 
d^ath with -^intrepidity. The penitent thief, on the other 
hand, often makes the sober villain think in his way : him- 
self oppressed with poverty and want, he sees a man die with 
that penitence which promises pardon for his sins here, and 
happiness hereafter ; straight he thinks that by robbery, for- 
gery, op murder, he can relieve all his wants; and if he be 
brought to justice, the punishment will be short and trifling, 
and the reward eternal. 

Even in crimes which are seldom or never pardoned, death 
is no prevention. House-breakers, forgers, and coiners, are 
sure to be hanged: yet house-breaking, forgery, and coining, 
are the very crimes which are the oftenest committed. — ■ 
Strange it is, that in the case of blood, of which we ought to 
be roost tender, we should still go on, against reason and 
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against experience, to make unavailing slaughter of our fel- 
low creatures. A recent event has proved that policy will 
do what blood cannot do. I mean the late regulation of the 
coinage. Thirty years together men were continually hang- 
ed for coining; still it went on ; but on the new regulation 
of the gold coin, ceased. This event proves these two 
things j the efficacy of police, and inefficacy of hanging. 
But is it not very extraordinary, that since the regulation of 
the gold coin, an act has passed, making it treason to coin sil- 
ver? But has it stopped the coining of silver ? On the contra- 
ry, do you not hear of it more than ever ? It seems as if the 
law and the crime bore the same date. I do not know what 
the honourable member thinks who brought in the bill; but 
perhaps some feelings may come across his own mind when 
he sees how many lives he is taking away for no purpose. 
Had it been fairly stated, and specifically pointed out, what the 
mischief of coining silver in the utmost extent is, that hang- 
ing bill might not have been so readily adopted; under the 
name of treason it foupd an easy passage. I indeed have al- 
ways understood treason to be nothing less than some act of 
conspiracy against the life or honour of the king, and the 
safety of the state ; but what the king or state can suffer by 
my taking now and then a bad sixpence or a bad shilling, I 
cannot imagine. 

By this nickname of treason, however, there lies at this 
moment in Newgate, under sentence to be burnt alive, a girl 
just turned of fourteen ; at her master’s bidding, she hid 
some white-washed farthings behind her stays, on which the 
jury found her guilty, as an accomplice with her master in 
the treason. The master was hanged last Wednesday ; and 
the faggots all lay ready — no reprieve came till just as the 
cart was setting out, aikl the girl would have been burnt 
alive on the same day, had it not been for the humane but 
casual interference of lord Weymouth. Good God ! sir, are 
we taught to execrate the fires of Smithfield, and are we 
lighting them now to burn a poor harmless child for hiding 
a white-washed farthing ? And yet, this barbarous sentence, 
which ought to make men shudder at the thought of shed- 
ding blood for such trivial causes, is brought as a reason for 
more hanging and burning. It was recommended to me 
not many days ago, to bring in a bill to make it treason to 
coin copper, as well as gold and silver. Yet in the forma- 
tion of these sanguinary laws, humanity, religion, and policy 
are thrown out of the question. This one wise argument is 
always sufficient ; if you hang for one fault, why not for ano- 
ther ? If for stealing a sheep, why not a cow r a horse ? If 
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fbr a shilling, why not for a handkerchief that is worth eigh- 
teen-pence ?— and so on. We therefore ought to oppose the 
increase of those new laws ; the more, because every fresh 
one begets twenty others. 

When a member of parliament brings in a new hanging 
law, he begins with mentioning some injury that may be 
done to private property, for which a man is not yet liable to 
be hanged ; and then proposes, the gallows as the specific 
and infallible means of cure and prevention. But the bill, 
in progress of time, makes crimes capital, that scarce de- 
serve whipping. For instance, the shop-lifting act was to 
pi event bankers’ and silver- smiths’, and other shops, where 
there are commonly goods of great value, from being rob- 
bed ; but it goes so far as to make it death to lift any* thing 
ofF a counter with intent to steal. , 

Under this act one Mary Jones was executed, whose 
case I shall just mention ; it was at the time when press 
warrants were issued on the alarm about Falkland Islands. 
The woman’s husband was pressed, their goods seized for 
some debts of his, and she with two small children, turned 
into the streets a begging. ’Tis a circumstance not to be 
forgottep, that she was very young, (under nineteen) ^ and 
most remarkably handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s 
shop, took some coarse linen off the counter, and slipped it 
under her cloak ; the shopman saw her, and she laid it down ; 
for this she was hanged. Her defence was (I have the trial 
in my pocket) “ that she had lived in credit and wanted for 
nothing, till a press-g.ng came and stole her husband from 
her ; but, since then she had no bed to lie on ; nothing to 
give her children to eat ; and they were almost naked ; and 
perhaps she might have done something wrong, for she 
hardly knew what she did.” The parish officers testified 
the truth of this story ; but it seems there had beeh a good 
deal of shop-lifting about Ludgate ; an example thus thought 
necessary; and this woman was hanged for the comfort and 
satisfaction of some shop-keepers in Ludgate street. When 
brought to receive sentence* she behaved in such a frantic 
manner, as proved her mind to be in a distracted and des- 
ponding state ; and the child was sucking at her breast when 
she set out for Tyburn. 

Xet us reflect a little on this woman’s fate. The poet says, 
u an bonest man is the noblest work of God.” He might 
have said with equal truth, that a beauteous woman is the no- 
blest work of God, 
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But for what cause was God’s creation robbed of this its 
noblest work ? It was for no injury ; but for a mere attempt 
to clothe two naked children by unlawful means. Compare 
this with what the state did, and with what the law did. The 
state bereaved the woman of her husband, and the children 
of a father, who was all their support ; the law deprived the 
woman of her life, and the children of their remaining 1 parent, 
exposing them to every danger, insult, and merciless treat- 
ment, that destitute and helpless orphans suffer Take all 
the circumstances together, I do not believe that a fouler mur- 
der was ever committed against law than the murder of this 
woman by law. Some 1 who hear me, are perhaps blaming the 
judges, the jury, and the hangman ; but neither judge, jury, 
nor hangman are to blame, they are but ministerial agents; 
the true hangman is the member of parliament: he who 
frames the bloody law is answerable for all the blood that is 
shed under it. But there is a farther consideration still. Dy- 
ing as these unhappy wretches often do, who knows what 
their future lot nruiy be 1 Perhaps, my honourable friend who 
moves this bill, has not yet considered himself in the light of 
an executioner ; no man has more humanity, no man a stronger 
sense of religion than himself; and I verily believe, that at 
this moment he wishes as little success to his hanging law, 
as I do. His nature must recoil at making himself the cause 
not only of shedding the blood, but perhaps destroying the 
sotil of his fellow creatures. 

But the wretches who die are not the only sufferers : there 
are more and greater objects of compassion still; — I mean 
the surviving relations and frien is. Who knows how many 
innocent children we mav be dooming to ignominy and wretch- 
edness ? Who knows how many widows’ hearts we may break 
with grief, how many grey hairs of parents we may bring 
With sorrow to the grave ? 

The Mosaic law ordained, that for a sheep or an ox, four 
and five fold should be restored : and for robbing a house, 
double that is one fold for reparation, the rest for example; 
and the forfeiture was greater, as the property was more ex- 
posed. If the thief came by night, it was lawful to kill him: 
but if he tame by day, he was only to make restitution ; and if 
he had nothing he was to be sold for his theft. This is all 
that God required in felonies, nor can I find in history any 
sample of such laws as ours, except a code that was framed 
at Athens by Draco. He made every offence capital, upon 
this modern way of reasoning : “ That petty crimes deserved 
death, and he knew nothing worse for the greatest.” His 
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laws, it was said, were written, not with, ink, but with blood ; 
but they were of short duration, being all repealed by Solon, 
except one for murder. 

An attempt was made some years ago by my honourable 
friend, sir Charles Bunbury, to repeal some of the most ab- 
surd and uruel of our capital laws. The bill passed this 
house, but was rejected by-the lords, for this reason: “It was 
an innovation, (they said) and subversion of law.” The very 
reverse is truth. These hanging laws are themselves inno- 
vations. No less than three and thirty of them passed during 
the last reign. I believe, I myself was the first person who 
checked the progress of them. When the great Alfred 
came to the- throne, he found the kingdom overrun with rob- 
bers ; but the silly expedient of hanging never came into his 
head ; he instituted a police, which was, to make every town- 
ship answerable for the felonies committed in it. Thus pro- 
perty became the guardian of property ; and all robbery was 
so effectually stopped, that (the historians tell us) in a very 
short time a man might travel through the kingdom, unarm- 
ed, with his purse in bis hand. 

Treason, murder, rape* and burning a dwelling house, 
were all the crimes that were liable to be punished with.death 
by oUr. good old common law. And such was the tenderness, 
such the reluctance to shed blood, that if recompense could 
possibly be made, life was not to be touched. Treason being 
against the king, the remission of that crime was in the crowp. 
In case of murder itself, if compensation could be made, the 
pext of kin might discharge the prosecution, which if once 
discharged, could never be revived. If a ravisher could 
make the injured woman satisfaction, the law had no power 
over him ; she might marry the man under the gallows, ’if 
she pleased,, and take him from the jaws of death to the lips 
of matrimony. But so fatally are we deviated from the be- 
nignity of our ancient laws, that there is now under sentence 
of death an unfortunate, clergyman, who made satisfaction for 
the injury attempted ; the satisfiction was. accepted ; and yet 
the acceptance of the satisfaction, and the prosecution, bear 
the same date. 

There does not occur to my thoughts a proposition more 
abhorrent from nature, and from reason, than that in a matter 
of property, when restitution is made, blood should still be 
required. 

Having said so much on the general principles of our cri- 
minal laws, I have only a short word or two to add, on the 
two propositions now before us ; one,, to hang persons that 
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wilfully set fire to ships; the other, to compel such offenders 
to work seven years on the Than.es. 

The question arises from the alarming events of the late 
fires at Portsmouth and Bristol ; for which the incendiary is 
put to death. But, will an act of parliament prevent such 
men as John the Painter from coming into the w orld, or con- 
trol them when they are in it? You might as well bring in 
a bill to prevent the appearance, or regulate the motions of a 
comet. John the Painter was so far from fearing death, that 
he courted it ; was so far from concealing his act, that he told 
full as much as was true to his own conviction. When once 
a villain turns enthusiast, he is above all law. Punishment 
is his reward, and death his glory. But, though the law will 
l>e useless against villains, it is dangerous, and may be fatal 
to many an innocent person. There is not an honest indus- 
trious carpenter or sailor, who may not be endangered in the 
course of his daily labour: they are constantly using fire and 
combustible matter about shipping, tarring and pitching, and 
caulking : accidents are continually happening ; and who 
knows how many of these accidents may be attributed to de- 
sign ? Indeed the act says, the firing must be done wilfully 
and maliciously ; but judges and juries do not always distin- 
guish right between the fact and the intention. It is the pro- 
vince of a jury only to try the fact by the intention ; but they 
are too apt to judge of the intention by the fact. Justices cf 
peace, however, are not famed for accurate and nice distinc- 
tions ; and all the horrors of an ignominious death would be 
too much to threaten every honest shipwright with, for what 
may happen in the necessary work of his calling. 

But, as I think punishment necess ry for so heinous an 
offence, and, as the end of all punishment is example of the 
two modes of punishment, I shall prefer that which is most 
profitable in point of example. Allowing then the punish- 
ment of death its utmost force, it is only, short and momen- 
tary ; that of labour permament; and so much example is 
gained in him who is reserved for labour, more than in him 
who is put to death, as there are hours in the life of the one, 
beyond the short moment of the other’s death. 

Extractfrom a Speech of Mr. Burke, on Economical Rejom. 

« At the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, Lord Talbot 
came to the administration of a great department in the house- 
hold. I believe no man ever entered into his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, or into the service of any prince, with a more clear in- 
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tegrity, or with more Zeal and affection for the interest of 
his master ; and, I must add, with abilities for a still higher 
service. Economy was then, announced as a maxim of the 
reign. 

This noble Cord, therefore, made several attempts towards 
a reform. In the year 1777, when the King^s civil list debts 
came last to be paid, he explained very fully the success of 
his unde-rtakipg. He told the house of Lords, that he hadl 
attempted to reduce the charges of the Ring's tables and his 
kitchen. The thing, Sir, was not below him. He knew that 
there is nothing interesting in the concerns of men whom we 
love and honour, that is beneath our attention. “ Love,” says 
one of our old poets, “ esteems no office mean and with 
still more spirit, “entire affection scorneth nicer hands.” 
Frugality, Sir, is founded on the principle, that all riches 
have limits. A royal household, grown enormous even in 
the meanest departments, may weaken and perhaps destroy 
all energy ip the highest offices of the state. The gorging 
a royal kitchen may stint and famish the negotiations of a 
kingdom. Therefore the object was worthy of his, was wor- 
thy of any map’s attention. 

In consequence of this noble Lord’s resolution (as be told 
the other house,) he reduced several tables, and put the per?. 
sons entitled to them upon board wages, much to their own 
satisfaction. But, unluckily, subsequent duties requiring con- 
stant attendance, it was not possible to prevent their being 
fed where they were employed ; and thus this first step to- 
wards economy doubled the expense. 

There was another disaster far more doleful tfijin this. I 
shall state it, as the cause of that misfortune lies at the bottom 
of almost all our prodigality. Lord T abbot attempted to re- 
form the kitchen; but such, as he well observed, is the con- 
sequence of having duty done by one person, whilst another 
enjoys the emolument, that he foUn.d himself frustrated jp 
all his designs. On that rock his whole adventure split-rr 
his whole scheme of economy was dashed to pieces ; his de- 
partment became more expensive than ever--tbe civil debt 
accumulated — Why ? It was truly from a cause which, 
though perfectly adequate to the effect, one would not have 
instantly guessed — it Was because the turnspit in the King 
kifehen was a member of parliament. The Ring’s domestic 
servants were all undone-rrhis tradesmen remained unpaid 
and became bankrupt- — because the turnspit in the King’s 
Htchpn wa,s a member, of parliament. His Majesty’s slum-, 
hers were attempted,* his pillow was. stuffed wRMWflS 4 
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and his peace of mind entirely broken — because the King's 
turnspit was a member of parliament. The judges were un- 
paid, the justice of the kingdom bent and gave away ; the 
foreign ministers rem. ined inactive and unprovided ; the 
system of Europe was dissolved ; the chain of our alliances 
were broken; all the wheels of government at home and 
abroad were stopped — because the King's turnspit was a mem- 
ber of parliament. Such, Sir, was the situation of affairs, and 
such the cause of that situation, when his Majesty came a 
second time to Parliament, to desire the payment of those 
debts which the employment of its members in various offices 
visible and invisible had occasioned. I believe that a like 
fate will attend every attempt at economy by detail under si- 
milar circumstances, and in every department. 

To avoid frittering and crumbling down the attention by 
a blind unsystematic observance of every trifle, it has ever 
been found to be the best way to do all things which are 
great in the total amount, and minute in the component 
parts, by a general contract. No dealing is exempt from the 
possibility of fraud. But by a contract on a matter certain, 
you h ave this advantage, you are sure to know the utmost 
extent of the fraud to which you are subject. By a contract 
with a person in his own trade you are sure you shall not 
suffer by want of skill. — But what skill can members of Par- 
liament obtain in that low kind of province ? What pleasure 
can they have in the execution of that kind of duty ? And if 
they should neglect it, how does it effect their interest, when 
we know that it is their vote in Parliament, and not their di- 
ligence in cookery or catering, that recommends them to their 
offi< e, or keeps them in it ? 

The same clue of principle leads us through the labyrinth 
©f the other depaitments. What, Sir, is there in the office 
of the great wardrobe that may not be executed by the lord 
chamberlain himself ? He has an honourable appointment; 
he has time sufficient to attend to the duty ; and he has the 
vice chamberlain to assist him. Why should he not deal 
also by contract for all things belonging to this office, and 
carry his estimates first, and the report of the execution in 
its proper time, for payment directly to the board of treasury 
itself? By a single operation, the expenses of a department, 
which for naked walls, or walls hung with cobwebs, has in a 
few years cost the crown 150,0001. may at length hope for 
regulation. 

To what end, Sir, does the office of removing the ward- 
robe serve at all ? Why should a jewel office exist, for the 
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sole purpose of taxing the King’s gifts of plate ? Its object 
falls naturally within the chamberlain' s province, and ought to 
be un Jer his care and inspection without any fee. 

The board of works, which in the seven years preceding 
1777, has cost towards 400 , 000 /. and has not cost less in pro- 
portion from the beginning of the reign, is under the very 
same description of all the other ill-contrived establishments. 
For all this expense we do not see a building of the size and 
importance of a pigeon house. The good works of that 
board of works are as carefully concealed as other good 
Works ought to be. They are perle- tly invisible but though 
it is the perfection of charity to be concealed, it is, Sir, the 
property and glory of magnificence to appear and stand for- 
ward to the eye. 

That board which ought to be a concern of builders and 
such like, and of none else, is turned into a junto of friem- 
bers of Parliament. That office too h is a treasury and a 
paymaster of its own ; and lest the arduous affairs of that un- 
important exchequer should be too fatiguing, that paymaster 
has a deputy to partake his profits, and relieve his cares. I 
therefore propose to pull down this whole ill-contrived scaf- 
fokfing which obstructs rather than forwards our public 
works, — to take away its treasury,— to put the whole into 
the hands of a real builder, who shall not be a member of 
P. rliament— -and to oblige him, by a previous estimate and 
final payment, to appear twice at the treasury* before the 
public can be loaded.” 

Extract from Mr, Burke 9 s Speech to the Electors of Bris- 
tol , in 1780, in justification of his conduct as their Re- 
presentative, against certain objections made to it — one 
of which was, that on the question of the Irish Trade , he 
had acted more as a nativeof Ireland, than as an English 
Member of Parliament. 

“ I was an Irishman in the Irish business, just as much 
as I was an American, when, on the same principles i wish- 
ed you to concede to America, at a time when she prayed 
concession A our feet. Just as much was I an American, 
when I wished parliament to offer terms in victory, and not 
to wait the hour of defeat, for making good by weakness and 
by supplication, a claim of prerogative, pre-eminence, and 
authority. 
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« Instead of requiring it from me as a point of duty, Ip 
kindle with your passions, had you all been as cool as I was, 
you would have saved disgraces and distresses that are un- 
utterable. Do you remember our commission ? We sent 
out a solemn embassy, across the Atlantic ocean, to lay the 
crown, the peerage, the commons of Great Britain, at the 
feet of the American congress. That our disgrace might 
want no sort of brightening and burnishing ; observe who 
they were that composed this famous embassy. My Lord 
Carlisle is among the first ranks of our nobility. He is 
the identical man who but two years before had been put 
forward, at the opening of a session in the House of Lords, 
as the mover of a haughty and rigorous address against 
America. He was put in the front of the embassy of sub- 
mission. Mr. Eden was taken from the office of Lord Suf- 
folk, to whom he was then under secretary of state ; from 
the office of that Lord Suffolk, who but a few weeks be- 
fore, in his place in parliament, did not deign to enquire 
where a congress of vagrants was to be found. This Lord 
Suffolk sent Mr. Eden to find these vagrants, without 
knowing where the King’s generals were to be found, who 
were joined in the same commission of supplicating those 
whom they were sent to subdue. They enter the capital of 
America only to abandon it ; and these assertors and repre- 
sentatives of the dignity of England, at the tail of a flying 
army, let fly their Parthian shafts of memorials and remon- 
strances at random behind them. Their promises and their 
offers, their flaueries and their menaces were all despised; 
and we were saved the disgrace of their formal reception, 
only because the congress scorned to receive them ; whilst 
the state-house of independent Philadelphia opened her doors 
to the public entry of the ambassador of France. From war 
and blood we went to submission ; and from submission 
plunged back again to war and blood; to desolute and be de- 
solated, without measure, hope, or end. I am a Royalist — I 
blushed for this degradation of the crown. I am a Whig — I 
blushed for the dishonour of parliament. I am a true Eng- 
lishman — I felt to the quick for the disgrace of England. I 
am a man — I felt for the melancholy reverse of human affairs, 
in the fall of the first power in the world. 

“To read what was approaching in Ireland, in the black 
and bloody characters of the American war, was a painful, 
but it was a necessary part of my public duty. For, gentle- 
men, it is not your fond desires, nor mine, that can alter the 
nature of things ; by contending against which what have 
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we got, or ever shall get, but defeat and shame ? I did not 
obey your instructions— -No. I conformed to the instruc- 
tions of truth and nature, and maintained your interest, 
against your opinions, with a constancy that became me. A 
representative worthy of you ought to be a person of stabili- 
ty. I am to look, indeed, to your opinions , but to such opi- 
nions as you and I must have five years hence. I was not 
to look to the flash of the day. I knew that you chose me, 
in tny place, along with others, to he a pillar of the state, 
and not a weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalted for 
my levity and versatility, and of no use but to indicate the 
shiftings of every fashionable gale. Would to God the value 
of my sentiments on Ireland and on America had been at this 
day subjects of doubt and discussion ! No matter what my 
sufferings had been, so that this kingdom had kept the au- 
thority I wished it to maintain, by a great foresight, andbyaa 
equitable temperance in the use of its powers.” 

Extract from the same , in answer to a charge made against 
him , of having forsaken the interest of Commerce by sup~ 
porting a Bill brought into Parliament by Lord Beau - 
champ, to relieve Insolvent Debtors. 

“Gentlemen, I never relished acts of grace, nor ever 
submitted to them but from despair of better. They are a 
dishonourable invention, by which, not from humanity, not 
from policy, but merely beca' se we have not room enough to 
hold these victims of the absurdity of our laws, we turn loose 
upon the public three or four thousand naked wretches, cor- 
rupted by the habits, debased by the ignominy of a prison. If 
the creditor had a right to those carcasses as a natural securi- 
ty for his property, I am sure we have no right to deprive 
him of that security. But if a few pounds of flesh were not 
necessary to his security, we hcd not a right to detain the un- 
fortunate debtor, without any benefit at all to th* person who 
confii.ed him. T ke it as you will, we commit injustice. Now 
Lord Beauchamp’s bill intended to do deliberately, and with 
great caution and circumspection, upon each several case, 
and with all attention to the just claimant, what acts of grace 
do in a much greater measure, and with very little care, cau- 
tion, and deliberation. 

“ I suspect that here too, if we contrive to oppose this bill, 
we shall be found in a struggle against the nature of things. 
For as we grow enlightened, the public will not bear, for any 
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length of time, to pay for the maintenance of whole armies pf 
prisoners, nor at their own expense, submit to keep jails as 
a sort of garrisons, merely to fortify their absurd principle of 
making men judges in their own cause. For credit has little 
or no concern in this cruelty. I sp -ak in a commercial as- 
sembly. You know that credit is given, because a capital 
must be employed ; that men calculate the chances of insol- 
vency ; and they either withhold the credit, or make the debtor 
pay the risk in the price. The counting-house has no alliance 
with the jail. Holland understands trade as well as we; and 
she has done more than this o .,to dous bill intended to do. 
There was not, when Mr. Howard visited Holland, more 
than one prisoner for debt in the great city of Rotterdam. 
Although Lord Beauchamp’s act, (which was previous to 
this bill, and intended to feel the w >y for it) has already pre- 
served liberty to thousands; and though it is not three years 
since the last act of grace passed, yet, by Mr. Howard’s last 
account, there were near three thousand again in j til. I can- 
not name this gentleman without remarking, that his labours 
and writings have done much to open the eyes and hearts of 
mankind. He has visited all Europe,— -not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art; 
not to collect n.edaJs, or to collate manuscripts : — but to dive 
into t he depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of 
hospitals ; to s irvcy the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take 
the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, 
to vi-it the forsaken, and to compare and collate the distresses^ 
of all men in all countries. His plan is original ; and it is as 
full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of disco- 
very : a circumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit of 
his labour is felt more or less in every country: I hope he 
will anticipate his final reward, by seeing all its effects fully 
realised in hjs own-. He will receive, not by retail, but in 
gross, the Reward of those who visit the prisoner; and he has 
so forestalled and monopolised thus branch of charity, that 
there will he, I trust, little room to merit- by such acts of be- 
nevolence hereafter 
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Extract from the same , in. answer to a charge brought 
against him o)f being unfriendly to the Protestant Religion, 
he having voted for the repeal of parts of a penal statute 
against Catholics. 

“A statute was fabricated in the year 1699, by which 
the saying mass (a Church service in the Latin tongue, not 
exactly the same as our liturgy, but very near it, and contain- 
ing no offence whatever against the laws, or against good 
morals) was forged into a crime punishable with perpetual 
imprisonment. The teaching school, an useful and virtuous 
occupation, even the teaching in a private family, was in 
Cveiy Catholic subjected to the same unproportioned punish- 
ment. Your indus'ry, and the bread of your children, was 
taxed for a pecuniary reward to stimulate avarice to do what 
natuie refused, — to inform and prosecute on this law. Every 
Roman Catholic was, under the same art, to forfeit his estate 
to his nearest Protestam relation, until, through a profession 
of what he did not believe, he redeemed by his hypocrisy, 
wh t the law had transferred to the kinsman as the recom- 
pense of his profligacy. When thus turned out of doors from 
his paternal estate, he, was disabled from acquiring any other 
by any industry, donation, or charity ; but was rendered a fo- 
reigner in his native land, onlybecause he retained the reli- 
gion, along with the property, handed down to him from those 
Who had been, the old inhabitants of that land before him. 

“Does any one, who hears me, approve this scheme of 
things, or think there is common justice, common sense, or 
cpmmon honesty in any part of it ? If any does, let him say 
it, and I am ready to discuss the point with temper and can- 
dour. But instead of approving, I perceive a virtuous indig- 
nation beginning to rise in your minds on the mere cold 
stating of the statute. 

“ The effects of the act have been as mischievous, as its 
origin was ludicrous arid shameful. From that time every 
person of that communion, lay and ecclesiastic, has been 
obliged to fly from the face of day. The clergy, concealed 
ingarretsol private houses, or obliged to take a shelter, 
(hardly. safe to themselves, but infinitely dangerous to their 
country,) under the privileges of foreign ministers, officiated 
as their servants, and under their protection. The whole 
body of the Catholics, condemned to beggary and ignorance 
in their native land, have been obliged to learn the principles 
of letters, at the hazard of all their other principles, from the 
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charity of your enemies. They have been taxed to their 
ruin at the pleasure of necessitous and profligate relations, 
and according to the measures of their necessity and profli- 
gacy. Ex mplcs of this are many and affecting. Some of 
them are known by a friend who stands near me in this hall. 
It is hut six or se^en years since a clergyman by the name 
of Malony, a man of morals, neither guilty nor accused of 
any thin**- noxious to the state, was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment for exercising the functions of his religion; 
and after lying in jail for two or three years, was relieved by 
the mercy of government front perpetual imprisonment, on 
condition <>f perpetual banishment. A brother of the Earl qf 
Shrewsbury, a Talbot, a. name respectable in this coun- 
try, wi iist its glory is any pa<t of its concern, is hailed to 
the bar of the Old Bailey, among common ft. Ions, and only 
esc ped the same doom, either by some error in the process, 
or that the wretch w ho brought him there could not correct- 
ly describe his person ; I now forget which. In short, the 
persecution would never have relented for a moment, if the 
judges superseding (though with an ambiguous example) 
the stiit t rule of their official duty, by the higher obligations 
of 'heir consciences, did not constantly throw off eveiy diffi- 
culty in the way of such informers. But so ineffectual is the 
power of legal evasion against legal inquiry, that it was but 
the other day, that a 1 dy of condition, beyond the middle of 
life, w ,3 on the point of being stripped of her whole fortune 
by a near relation, to whom he had been a friend and bene- 
factor: and she must have been totally ruined, without a 
power of redress or mitigation from the courts of law, had 
not the legislature itself rushed in, and by a special act of 
parliament rest tied her from the injustice of i s own statutes. 
One of the acts authorising such tilings was that which we 
in part repealed knowing what our duty was, and doing th.t 
duty as men of honour and virtue, as good Protestants, and 
as good citizens. Let him stand forth that disapproves what 
we have done. 

“Gentlemen, b d laws are the worst sort of tyranny. In 
such a country as this they are of all bad things the worst, 
worse by far than any where else; and they derive a particu- 
lar malignity even h Qm the wisdom and oundnessof the rest 
of out institutions For very obvious reasons you cannot trust 
thcrio n with dispensing power overany of your laws. How- 
ever, a government, lie n as bad a- n may, will, in the exer- 
cise of i discretiona y p »wei , .iscrimmate times and persons; 
*nd will not ordinarily pursue any man, when his own safety 
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is not concerned. A mercenary informer knows no distinc- 
tion. Under such a system, the obnoxious people are slaves, 
not only to the government, but they live at the mercy of 
every individual ; they are at once the slaves of the whole 
community and of every part of it; and the worst and most 
unmerciful men are those on whose goodness they most de- 
pend* 

“In this situation men not only shrink from the frowns of 
a stern magistrate ; but they are obliged to fly from their very 
species. The seeds of destruction are sown in civil inter- 
course, in social habitudes. The blood of wholesome kin- 
dred is infdcted. Their tables and beds are surrounded with 
snares. All the means given by Providence to make life safe 
and comfortable, are perverted into instruments of terror and 
torment. This species of universal subserviency, that makes 
the very servant, who waits behind your chair, the arbiter of 
your life and fortune, has such a tendency to degrade and 
abase mankind, and to deprive them of that assured and li- 
beral state of mind, which alone can make us what we ought 
to be, that I vow to God I would sooner bring myself to put 
a man to immediate death for opinions I disliked, and so to 
i*et rid of the man and his opinions at once, than to fret him 
with a feverish being, tainted with the jail distemper of a 
contagious servitude, to keep him above ground an animated 
mass of putrefaction, corrupted himself, and corrupting all 
about him,” 



Extract from the same. 

“ I must fairly tell you, that so far as my principles are 
concerned, (principles that I hope will only depart with my 
last breath,) that I have no idea of a liberty unconnected with 
honesty and justice. Nor do I believe, that any good consti- 
tutions of government or of freedom, can find it necessary 
for their security to doom any part of the people to a perma- 
nent slavery. Such a constitution of freedom, if such can 
be, is in effect no more than another name for the tyranny 
of the’strongest faction ; and factions in republics have been, 
and are, full as capable as monarchs of the most cruel op- 
pression and injustice. It is but too true, that the love and 
even the very idea of genuine liberty is extremely rare. It 
is but too true, that there are many, whose whole scheme of 
freedom is made up of pride, perverseness, and insolence.— 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldom* they imagine 
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that their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man or some body of men, dependent on their mercy. 
This desire of having some one below them, descends to 
those who are the very lowest of all ; and a protestant cobler, 
debased by his poverty, but exalted by his share of the ruling 
church, feels a pride in knowing it is by his generosity 
alone, that the peer, whose footman’s instep he measures, is 
able to keep his chaplain from a jail. This disposition is the 
true source of the passion, which many men, in very hum* 
ble life, have taken to the American war. Our subjects in 
Arqeriea; our colonies; our dependants. This lust of party- 
power is the liberty they hunger and thirst for; and this Sy- 
ren song of ambition has charmed ears, that one would have 
thought were never organised to that sort of music. This 
way of proscribing the citizens by denominations and general 
descriptions) dignified by the name of reason of state, and se- 
curity for constitutions and commonwealths, is nothing bet- 
ter at bottom than the miserable invention of an ungenerous 
ambition, which would fain hold the sacred trust of powers 
without any of the virtues, or any of the energies, that give 
a title to it ; a recipe of policy made up of a detestable com- 
pound of malice, cowardice, and sloth. They would go- 
vern men against their will ; but in that government^ they 
would be discharged from the exercise of vigilance, provi- 
dence, and fortitude ; and therefore, that they may sleep on 
their watch, they consent to take some one division of the 
society into partnership of the tyranny over the rest. But 
let government, in what form it may be, comprehend the 
whole in its justice, and restrain the suspicious by its vigi- 
lance ; let it keep watch and ward ; let it discover by its sa- 
gacity, and punish by its firmness, all delinquency against its 
power, whenever delinquency exists in the overt acts : and 
then it will be as safe as God and nature ever intended it 
should be. Crimes are the acts of individuals, and not of 
denominations; and therefore arbitrarily to class men under 
general descriptions, in order to proscribe and punish them 
in the lump for a presumed delinquency, of which perhaps 
but a part, perhaps none at all, are guilty, is indeed a com- 
pendious method, and saves a world of trouble about ptoof: 
but such a method, instead of being law, is an act of unnatu- 
ral rebellion against the legal dominion of reason and justice; 
and this vice, in any constitution that entertains it, at one time 
onother will certainly bring on its ruin. 

“ We are told that this is not a religious persecution : and 
its abettors are loud in disclaiming ail severities on account 
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of conscience. Very fine indeed ! then let it be so ; they are 
not persecutors; they are only tyrants. With all my heart. 
I am perfectly indifferent concerning the pretext upon which 
we torrhenl one another 5 or whether it be for the constitu- 
tion of the church of England, or for the constitution of the 
state of England, the people choose to make their fellow- 
creatures wretched. When we were sent into a place of 
authority, you that sent us had yourselves but one commis- 
sion to give. You could give us none to wrong or oppress, 
or even to suffer any kind of oppression or wrong, on any 
grounds whatsoever; not on political, as in the affairs- 0f 
America ; not on commercial, as in those of Ireland ; not in 
civil, as in the laws for debt ; not in religious, as in the sta- 
sutes against Protestant Or Catholic dissenters. The diver- 
sified but connected fabric of universal justicp is well cramp- 
ed and bolted together in all its parts ; and depend Upon it, 
I never have employed, and I never shall employ, any engine 
of power which may come into my hands, te wrench it asun- 
der. All shall stand, if I can help it, and all shall stand con- 
nected. A&er all, to complete this work, much remains to 
be done ; much in the East, much in the West. But great 
as the work is, if our will be ready, our powers are not defi- 
cient. 

u Since you have suffered me to trouble feu so much oft 
this subject, permit me* gentlemen, to detain you a little lon- 
ger. I am indeed most solicitous to give you perfeet satis- 
faction. I find there are some of a better and softer nature 
than the persons with whom I have supposed myself in de- 
bate, who neither think ill of the act of relief, nor by any 
means to desire the repeal, yet who, not accusing but lament- 
ing what was done, on account of the consequences, have 
frequently expressed tbeir wish, that the late act had never 
been made. Some of this description, and persons of worth, 
I hav; met with in this city. They conceive, that the pre- 
judices, whatever they might be, of a large part of the peo- 
ple, ought not to have been shocked; that their opinions 
ought to have been previously taken, and much attended to; 
and that thereby the late horrid scenes might have been pre- 
vented. 

“ I confess, my notions are widely different ; and I never 
was less sorry for any action of my life. I like the bill the 
better, on account of the events ot' ail kinds that followed it. 
It relieved the real sufferers; it strengthened the state, and, 
by the disorders that ensued, we had clear evidence 

there lurked 
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fostered by the Ihws. No ill consequences whatever could be 
attributed to the act itself. We knew beforehand, or we were 
poorly instructed, that toleration is odious to the intolerant; 
freedom to oppressors ; property to robbers ; and all kinds 
and degrees of prosperity to the*envio«s. We knew, that 
all these kinds of men would gladly gratify their evil dispo- 
sition under the sanction of law and religion, if they could: 
if they could not, yet to make way to their objects, they 
would do their utmost to subvert all religion and all law. 
This we certainly knew. But knowing this, is there any 
reason, because thieves break in and steal, and thus bring 
detriment to you, and draw ruin on themselves, that I am to 
be sorry that you are in possession of shops, and of ware- 
houses, and of wholesome laws to protect them ? Are you to 
build no houses, because desperate men may pull them down 
upon their own* heads ? Or, - if a malignant wretch will cut 
his own throat, because he sees you give alms to the neces- 
sitous and deserving ; shall his destruction be attributed to. 
your charity, and not to his own deplorable madness ? If we 
repent of our good actions, what, 1 pray you,, is left for our 
faults and follies? It is not the beneficence of the laws, it is 
the unnatural temper which beneficence can fret and sour, 
that is to be lamented. It is this temper, which, by all ra- 
tional means, ought to be sweetened and corrected. If fro- 
ward men should refuse this cure, can they vitiate any thing 
but themselves ? Does evil so re-act upon good, as not only 
to retard its motion, but to change its nature ? If it can so 
operate, then good men will always be in the power of the 
bad ; and virtue, by a dreadful reverse of order, must lie un- 
der perpetual subjection and bondage to vice. 

“ As to the opinion of the people, which some think, in 
such cases, is to be implicitly obeyed; near two years tran- 
quillity, which followed the act, and its instant imitation in 
Ireland, proved abundantly, that the late horrible spirit- was, 
in a great measure, the act of insidious art, and perverse in- 
dustry, and gross misrepresentation. But suppose that the 
dislike had been much more deliberate, and much more ge- 
neral |han I am persuaded it was, when we know that the 
opinions of even the greatest multitudes are the standard of 
rectitude, I shall think myself obliged to make those opi- 
nions the masters of my conscience. But if it be doubted 
whether Omnipotence itself is competent to alter the essen- 
tial constitution of right and wrong, surfe I am, that such 
things , as they and I, are possessed of no such power. No 
man carries father than I 4o the policy of making go vein- 
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naent pleasing to the people. But the widest range of this 
politic complaisance is confined within the limits of justice. 
I would not only consult the interests of the people, but I 
would cheerfully gratify their humours. We are all a sort 
of children that must be soothed and managed. I think l 
am not austere or format in my nature. I would bear, I 
would even myself play my part in any innocent buffoone- 
ries, to divert them. But I never will act the tyrant for their 
amusement. If they will mix malice in their sports, I shall 
never consent to throw them any living, sentient, creature 
whatsoever, no, not so much as a kittling, to torment. 

“ But, if I profess all this impolitic stubbornness, I may 
“chance never to be elected into parliament.” It is certainly 
not pleasing to be put out of the public service. But I wish 
to be a member of parliament, to have my share of doing 
good and resisting evil. It would therefore be absurd to re- 
nounce my objects, in order to obtain my seat. I deceive 
myself indeed most grossly, if I had not much rather pass 
the remainder of my life, bidden in the recesses of the deep- 
est obscurity, feeding my mind even with the visions and 
imaginations of such things, than to be placed on the most 
splendid throne of the universe, tantalised with a denial of 
the practice of all which can make the greatest situation any 
other than the greatest curse. Gentlemen, I have had my 
day. I can never sufficiently express my gratitude to you for 
having set me in a place, wherein I could lend the slightest 
help to great and laudable designs. If I have had my share 
in any measure in giving quiet to private property, and pri- 
vate conscience; if by my vote I have aided in securing to 
families the best possession, peace • if I have joined in recon- 
ciling kings to their subjects, and'subjects to their prince; if 
I have assisted to loosen the foreign holdings of the citizen, 
and taught him to look for his protection to the laws of his 
country, and for his comfort to the good will of his country- 
men : if I have thus taken my part with the best of men in 
the best of their actions, I can shut the book-— I might wish 
to read a page or two more— -But this is enough for my mea- 
sure — I have not lived in vain. 

“ And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I icome, 
as it were, to make up my account with you, let me take lo 
myself some degree of honest pride on the nature of the 
charges that are against me. 1 do not here stand before you 
accused of venality, or neglect of duty. It is not said, that, 
in the long period of my service, 1 have, in a single instance, 
sacrificed the slightest of your interests to my ambition) or 
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to my fortune. It is not alleged, that to gratify any anger, or 
revenge of my own, or of my party, I have had a share in 
wronging or oppressing any description of men, or any one 
man in any description. No ! the charges against me are all 
ef one kind, that I have pushed the principles of general jus* 
tice and benevolence too far further than a cautious policy 
would warrant; and further than the opinions of many Would 
go along with me. — In every accident which may happen 
through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and distress— 
I will call to mind this accusation, and be comforted.” 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Burke on the motion to send 
the Lord Mayor of London and Alderman Oliver to the 
Tower, A. D. 1770. 

“Since I had the honour, I should say, the dishonour, of 
sitting in this house, I have been witness to many strange, 
many infamous transactions.— -What can be your intention 
in attacking all honour and virtue ? Do you mean to bring 
all men to a level with yourselves, and to extirpate all ho- 
nour and independence ? Perhaps you imagine^ a vote will 
settle the whole controversy. Alas I you are not aware, 
that the manner, in which your vote is procured, is a secret 
to no man. Listen. For if you are not totally callous, if 
your consciences are not seared, I will speak daggers to 
your souls, and' wake you to ail the hells of guilty recollec-® 
tion. I will follow you with whips and stings, through every 
maze of your unexampled turpitude, and plant thorns under 
the rose of ministerial approbation. — You have flagrantly vio- 
lated justice, and the law of the land, and opened a door for 
anarchy and confusion. — After assuming an arbitrary domi- 
nion over law and justice, you issue ord^ys, warrants, and 
proclamations, against every opponent, and send prisoners to 
your Bastile all those, who have the courage and virtue to 
defend the freedom of their country. But it is in vain, that 
you hope by fear and terror to extinguish the native British 
fire. The more sacrifices, the more martyrs you- make, the 
more numerous the sons of liberty will become. They will 
multiply like the hydra, and hurl vengeance on your heads. 
Let others act as they will ; while I have a tongue, or an 
arm, they shall be free. And that I may not be a witness of 
these monstrous proceedings, I will leave the house ; nor do 
I doubt, but every independent, every honest man, every 
friend to England will follow me. These walls are unholy, 
baleful, deadly, while a prostitute naajority holds the bolt 
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parliamentary power, and hurls its vengeance only upon the 
virtuous. To yourselves, therefore, I consign you. Enjoy 
your fiandtemonium .” 

PAH the gentlemen in the opposition rose, as one man, 
and left the house.] 

Mr. Pitt’s Speech in 1781, on Mr. Burke’s motion for an 
Economical Reform. 

[This is Mr. Pitt’s first Speech in Parliament. 3 

Mr. Pitt said, that he gave the most hearty consent to 
what had fallen from his honourable friend on the other side 
of the house — that a proposition for the retrenchment of the 
civil list revenue ought to have come from his Majesty’s 
ministers. He gave hi§ entire approbation to this sentiment. 
It would'-have come with more grace; it would have come, 
with more benefit to the public service, if it had sprung from 
the royal breast. His Majesty’s ministers ought to have 
come forward and proposed a reduction in the civil list, to 
give the people the consolation of knowing that their Sove- 
reign participated in the sufferings of the empire, and pre- 
sented an honourable example of retrenchment in an hour of 
general difficulty. They ought to have consulted the glory 
of their royal master, and have seated him in the hearts a 
the people, by abating from magnificence what was due to 
necessity. Instead of waiting for the slow request of a bur- 
dened people, they should have courted popularity by a vo- 
luntary surrender of useless revenue. Far more agreeable 
would it have been to that house, to accede than to propose ; 
much more gracious to have observed the free exercise of 
royal bounty than to make the appeal, and point out what 
was right, what was necessary. But if ministers failed to do 
this ; if they interfered between the benignity of the sove- 
reign and the distresses of his people, and stopped the tide 
of royal sympathy, was that a. reason why the house of com- 
mons, his Majesty’s public counsellors, should desist from 
a measure so congenial to the. paternal feelings of the sove- 
reign, so applicable to the wants and miseries of the people ? 
The natural beneficence of the royal heart would be gratified 
byxthe seasonable remittance. And surely it was no reason,, 
because ministers failed to do their duty, that the house 
should cease to attend to theirs. Acting as the faithful re- 
presentatives of the people, who had trusted them,, they 
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ought to seize on every object of equitable resource that 
presented itself ; and surely none were so fair, so probable 
or so flattering as retrenchment and economy. The obli- 
gations of their character demanded from them not to hesi- 
tate in pursuing those objects, even to the foot of the throne; 
and actuated by duty, to advise the crown to part with useless 
ostentation, that he might preserve necessary power; to 
abate a little of pomp, that he might ascertain respect j to 
diminish a little of exterior grandeur, that he might increase 
and secure authentic dignity. Such advice would become 
them, as the counsellors of his Majesty, and as the represen- 
tatives of the people ; for it was their immediate duty, as the 
commons house of Parliament, to guard the lives, the liber- 
ties, and the properties of the people. The last obligation 
was the strongest, it was more immediately incumbent upon 
them to guard the properties, because they were more liable 
to invasion by the secret and subtle attacks of influence, than 
either their lives or liberties. It would not derogate from 
the real glory of the crown to accept of the advice. It would 
be no diminution of true grandeur to yield to the respectful 
petitions of the people. The tutelage of that house might be 
a hard term : but the guardianship of that house could not be 
disgraceful to a constitutional king. The abridgment of use- 
less and unnecessary expense could be no abatement of roy- 
alty. Magnificence and grandeur were not inconsistent with 
retrenchment and economy, but, on the contrary, in a time 
of necessity and of common exeriion, solid grandeur was de- 
pendent on the reduction of expense : and it was the general 
sentiment and observation of the house, that economy was at 
this time essentially necessary to national salvation. This 
had been the language of the noble lord (lord Nugent) on 
the other side of the house, and he had declared that if the 
bill then before the house had provided that all the monies 
to be derived from the reductions proposed were to be applied 
to the public service, he would have given his hearty concur- 
rence in it, and would have become one of its warmest ad- 
vocates. Here then he begged leave to join issue with the 
noble lord. He had said that the savings were to be appro- 
priated towards a fund for creating a provision for the royal 
family ; and this clause he had found in the bill before them- 
He begged to inform the noble lord, that there was a clause 
in this bill which expressly stated that the monies arising 
from the reductions proposed should he directly applied to 
the public service. The only merit that he could claim in a 
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competition with the noble lord was, that his eyes were some 
what younger than his, ancl he weuld read the clause to which 
he alluded. He here read the clause alluded to. 

This was the clearest refutation of the noble lord’s asser- 
tions, but his error seemed to have arisen from his having 
taken notice of another clause of the act, which ordains, that 
the monies .ppropriated to the payment of annuities to be 
granted to those persons whose places were to be abolished, 
should be placed in a fund as they should arise by the death 
of the annuitants, to create a provision fot the royal family. 
This was the error of the noble lord : he had mistaken this 
provision for all the savings of the p an: unless indeed he inti- 
agined, that to place money in the sinking fund subject to the 
disposal of Parliament, was not to apply it to the public ser* 
vice. He might consider the blind profusion of the minister 
as the public service ; and unless it had been left to him to be 
mismanaged and squandered in his usual way, it was not ap- 
plying it, in his opinion, to the public service. — He trusted the 
house would excuse him for having wantoned with their pa- 
tience on this point : and he, %r his own part, shoulcf think 
his time and labour very well repaid, if thereby h£ had been 
fortunate enough to gain over so powerful an assistant and 
friend as the noble lord, to the principle of the bill. It had 
been said by an honourable gentleman, who spoke early in the 
debate, that the bUl connected two objects that ought to 
have been kept separate. His honourable friend £Mr. John 
Towxshend j near him had shewn, that these objects ought 
to go hand in hand together, and had very properly contend- 
ed that this was the fit moment for introducing reform and 
economy. He should add, that the bill had a third object^ 
much more important than either of these,, and, that Was the 
reduction of the influence of the crown : that influence which 
the last Parliament, by an express resolution, had declared to 
be increasing, and that it ought to be diminished: an influence 
which was more to be dreaded, because more secret in its at- 
tacks, and more concealed in its operations, than the power 
of prerogative. All these objects were not only compatible 
with each other, but they had a mutual connexion, and ought 
not to be divided in a measure of reformation. In all the 
arguments of the noble lord who spoke last, on the subject 
of the resolutions bf the 6th of April, he observed the noble 
lord’s objections were directed solely to the second of these 
resolutions : he took it for granted therefore, that the noble 
16rd admitted the first. That resolution pledged the house 
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to do something effectual in compliance with the petitions of 
the people. Why then should the house refuse-to adopt the 
present bill, the operation of which in diminishing the in- 
fluence of the crown, rendered it in his opinion much more 
valuable than the mere consideration of the saving it would 
effect? But it had been said, that the saving was immate- 
rial ; it was a matter of trifling consideration, when measured 
by the necessities or expenses at the time. It proposed to 
bring no more than ^Q0,OOO/. a year into the public coffers ; 
and that sum was insignificant in the p blic account, when 
compared with the millions which we spend. This was surely 
the most.singular and unaccountable species of reasoning that 
was ever attempted in any assembly. The calamities of the 
crisis were too great to be benefited by economy. Our ex- 
penses were so enormous, that it was ridiculous to attend to 
little matters of account. We have spent so many millions, 
that thousands are beneath our consideration. We were 
obliged to spend so much that it was foolish to think of saving 
any. This was the language of the day, and it was by such 
reasoning that the principle of the bill had been disputed. 
Much argument had been brought to prove the impropriety 
and the injustice of resuming a parliamentary grant ; and it 
had been even said, that they had not a right to do so. It would 
be needless t© attempt an answer to Such a doctrine. It con- 
tained its refutation in, its weakness. Bat it ought to be re- 
membered that the civil list revenue was granted by Parlia- 
ment to his Majesty for other purposes than those of personal 
gratification. It was granted to support the power and the 
interests of the empire, to maintain its grandeur, to pay the 
judges and the foreign ministers, to maintain justice andsup- 
port respect » to pay the great officers that Were necessary to. 
the lustre of the crown ■, and it was proportioned to the dignity 
and opulence of the people. It would be an ungracious task 
to investigate the great difference that there was between the 
wealth of the empire when that revenue was granted, and the 
wealth at the present time. It would serve however to shew, 
that the sum of revenue, which was necessary to the support 
of the common dignity of the crown and people at that time, 
ought now to be abated, as the necessities had increased. The 
people who granted that revenue under the circumstances of 
the occasion, were justified in resuming a part of it, under 
the pressing demand of an altered situation. They clearly 
felt their right ; but they exercised it with pain and regret. 
They approached the throne with bleeding hearts, afflicted 
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at the necessity of applying for retrenchment of the royal gra- 
tifications; hut the request was at once loyal and submissive. 
It was justified by policy, and his Majesty’s compliance with 
the request was inculcated by prudence, as well as by affec- 
tion. He confessed, that, when he considered the obligations 
of the house, he could not cherish the idea that they would 
dispute the principle of this bill before them. He could not 
believe it possible that the principle of economy would be 
condemned, or the means of accomplishing it abandoned. 
For his own part he admired the plan proposed. He felt 
himself, as a citizen of this country and a member of that 
house, highly indebted to the honourable author of it; and as 
he considered it as essential to the being and the indepen- 
dence of his country, he would give it the most determined 
support. 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Fox , 12 th June 1781 , on 
the receipt of the nexus in England of the battle of Guild- 
ford. 

“ I proceed next to the battle of Guildford, where the 
Gazette asserts, we had obtained a signal victory. This term 
I doubt not was used by lord Cornwallis, iq a very proper 
sense; for he could only attend to the disproportion between 
the two armies ; in which point of vie#, no doubt, that a vic- 
tory should be gained on our side was very astonishing, and 
highly honourable to the troops ; but if the consequences of the 
action were to be regarded, then be must understand the word 
signal in a very different sense ; and allow the victory to have-* 
been signalised , by drawing after it the same identical effects 
that might have been expected from a defeat.. Had our army 
been vanquished, what course, could they have taken ? Cer- 
tainly they would have abandoned the field of action, and 
flown for refuge to the. sea-side : now these are precisely the 
measures we were obliged to adopt after the action of Guild- 
ford, the victorious army leaving the field, abandoning the 
future object of its expedition, and, retiring to the fleer. 
Another term used by lord Cornwallis I must also take no- 
tice of : he called his army a little one ; and well indeed might 
he give it that appellation, since his whole force did not amount 
at the utmost to three thousand men. I take that number 
merely to avoid, a contradiction that might divert the current 
of debate into an improper channel ; for I am credibly inform- 
ed the army did not amount to one half the number; but 
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taking it at three thousand, then on what principle could mi- 
nisters even justify confining the operations of this active <nd 
spirited general Uy so scanty a force? Little indeed the army 
was compared to the enemy it combated, but still less if 
compared to the army estimates voted this session ; for it 
appeared by them, that no less than eighty-three thousand 
men were employed 'in America, including a number in the 
West Indies; so that, in order to bring three thousand men 
into the field, the public were to pay for and provide eighty 
thousand. I do not mean absolutely to say, that so many 
Were actually in the service, perhaps not a tenth part of them 
could be produced; but the account of them was to be seen 
on the table; and what language could properly describe the 
fraudulent conduct of ministers in imposing so grievous a 
burden on the people without necessity ? I will take, how- 
ever, if they please, the other alternative. I will suppose 
every man charged in the estimates to be really employed, and 
that it was necessary to keep eighty thousand on the defen- 
sive that three thousand might be brought into the field: 
need there any thing else be urged to prove the ruinous ten- 
dency of the American war? For Lord Cornwallis had 
stated as his opinion, that defensive measures Would be cer- 
tain ruin to onr affairs; and yet we could not act offensively 
without keeping about a proportion of twenty-five to one in 
garrison; nor did this Computation go far enough, as, be- 
sides the eighty-three thousand, our friends in America were; 
to be reckoned nine-tenths of the whole; instead of which, 
however, 1 am inclined to think a great part of the former 
number were necessarily employed to watch them, instead 
of their being any way serviceable to our cause. From thi 
I deduce the absurdity of attempting to contend with France 
in America : we had conquered that power in Germany last 
war, as it had been said : for my part I rather entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion, believing that both powers found that con- 
flict so expensive, that they retired from it mutually exhaust- 
ed, and saw it answered to them the end of a war nearer 
home, by sufficiently weakening each other ; but would that 
equality of expense exist in the present case? Certainly not; 
for the ministry could not deny, that if we had a hundred 
thousand men in America, and France only twenty-five 
thousand, she could bring more troops into the field than 
we ; but besides this, allowing we each brought the same 
number, our enemy would not incur one fifth part of our ex- 
penses. 
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“Though lord Cornwallis had done every thing he 
proposed by penetrating into North Carolina, though he 
had been fortunate enough to come up with general Greene, 
engaged and defeated him, he had found no one good conse- 
quence of his success, not being joined by any body of Ame- 
ricans as he expected, nor even retaining the ground on 
which he had conquered. As therefore no unforeseen obsta- 
cles had presented themselves, and no ill conduct had attend- 
ed the execution of the plah, it was undeniable, that the pro- 
ject was a vain one, similar to all the other enterprises we 
had formed during the course of the war ; for inimical as 
the inhabitants of the country were always found, and de- 
fended as they we-”e by natural barriers, extensive conquests 
must ever be impracticable, and no abilities of the general 
or valor of the troops could avail to any substantial success. 
This was experienced by general Burgoyne at Bennington ; 
by general Howe at Long Island ; by lord Cornwallis at 
Guildford ; and so it ever must be found while the constitu- 
tion of things in America remained the same. Ministers 
had already tried the fortune of war in nearly all the thirteen 
provinces; they began with Massachusetts Bay, which was 
in the first commencement of the war supposed the only 
hostile part of the continent. An insurrection in the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay was the general phrase, and 
formed the preamble in every act of parliament for coercing 
America; of course, therefore, to suppress that insurrection 
was the only object of the war, and Boston was then taken 
possession of as the only military operation neee ssary but in 
a short time that town was abandoned again, and with so 
much avidity, that a great minister of state, now no more 
[lord Suffolk"), hid even congratulated parliament on the 
occasion. We then possessed ourselves of New York, finding 
the flame of rebellion had extended farther southwards, and 
there continued till this hour, though it seemed it was not a 
situation for offensive measures. The next enterprise was 
levelled at the middle colonies, and Philadelphia taken ; 
which success was preceded by a very important victory; yet 
that place was abandoned also, much to our satisfaction, and 
the retreat from it had eternised the name of Clinton. Af- 
ter this, we discovered all at once, that the Southern Colo- 
nies were most "vulnerable and proper for an attack. A noble 
lord [lord Westcote] proclaimed their inhabitants to be ef- 
feminate and enervated by the heat pf the sun ; his lordship 
being a scholar reasoned on the topic very scientifically, and 
his ideas were at once adopted : Charleston in consequence 
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was taken *, and but for extraordinary exertions of bravery, 
would have turned out a conquest more injurious to our 
cause than any of the preceding. In short, we had now at- 
tempted every province but Virginia and New Hampshire, 
the latter of which I am sorry to find could not be invaded 
without great difficulty ; but as to the former I understand 
?. is to be the next object of enterprise : now I should be 
happy to learn whether after the thirteen colonies had been 
invaded, without advancing oar grand object a single step, 
ministers would at last consent to relinquish this most de- 
structive war. If I can only obtain an assurance of that, I 
will readily consent to an attempt on Virginia, and think I 
make a good bargain for my constituents.” 

Extract from a Speech of the late Mr . Pitt in the same de- 
bate. 

“ Some gentlemen had passed the highest eulogiums on 
the American war. Its justice was defended in the most 
warm and fervent manner indeed. A noble lord in the heat 
of his zeal had called it a holy war. For my part, though 
the honourable gentleman who made the motion, and some 
other gentlemen, had been more than once in the course of 
the debate severely reprehended for calling it a wicked and 
accursed war, I am persuaded and will affirm, that it was a 
most accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, upjust, and 
diabolical war. It was conceived in injustice: it was nurtur- 
ed and brought fotth in folly : its footsteps were marked with 
blood, slaughter, persecution, and devastation: in truth, eve- 
ly thing which went to constitute moral depravity and human 
turpitude, was to be found in it. It was pregnant with mi- 
sery of every kind. The mischiefs, however, recoiled on 
the unhappy people of this country, who were made the in- 
struments, by which the wicked purposes of its authors were 
effected. The nation was drained of its best blood and of 
its vital resourses of men and money. The expense of it was 
enormous, much beyond any former experience ; and yet, 
what had the British nation received in return ? Nothing but 
a series of ineffective victories, or severe defeats — victories 
celebrated only by a temporary triumph over our brethren, 
whom we would trample down and destroy ; which filled the 
land with mourning for the loss of dear and valuable rela- 
tions, slain in the impious cause of enforcing unconditional 
submission ; or with narratives of the glorious exertions of 
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men, struggling in the holy cause of liberty, though strug- 
gling under all the difficulties and, disadvantages which in 
general are deemed the necessary concomitants of victory 
and success. Where was the Englishman, on reacftng the 
narratives of those bloody and well-fought contests, who could 
refrain from lamenting the loss of so much British bloody 
spilt in such a cause ? or from weeping on whatever aide 
victory might be declared ? Add to this melancholy conside- 
ration, that on which ever side we looked, we could perceive 
nothing but our natural and powerful enemies, or luke-warm 
and faithless friends, rejoicing in our calamities, or meditat- 
ing our ultimate downfall* 

Extract from Mr. Fox’s Speech in November 1781, imme- 
diately after the news had arrived of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis. 

“I had expected, and I know it has been expected by 
many others, to hear, on this occasion, his Majesty declare 
from the throne, that he had been deceived and imposed upon 
by misinformation and misrepresentation : that in consequence 
of his delusion, the parliament had been deluded ; but that 
now the deception was at an end; and requesting of his par- 
liament to devise the mos* speedy and efficacious means of 
putting an end to the public calamities; instead of which 
they had heard a speech breathing little else than vengeance, 
misery, and blood. Those who were ignorant of the personal 
character of the Sovereign , and who imagined this speech to 
originate with him, might be led to suppose that be was an 
unfeeling despot, rejoicing in the horrid sacrifice of the liber- 
ty and lives of bis subjects, who, when all hope of victory 
was vanished, still thirsted for revenge. The ministers, who 
advised this speech, are a curse to the country, over the affairs 
of which they have too long been suffered to preside. From 
that unrivalled pre-eminence which we so lately possessed, 
they have made us the object of ridicule and scorn to the sur- 
rounding nations. The noble lord in the blue riband has in- 
deed thought lit to ascribe the American war and all its at- 
tendant calamities to the speeches of Opposition. Oh! wretch- 
ed and incapable ministry, whose measures arc framed with 
so little foresight, and executed with so little firmness, that 
because a rash and intemperate invective is uttered against 
them in the House of Commons, they shall instantly crumble 
in pieces, and bring down ruin upon the country ! Miserable 
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statesman ! to allow for no contingencies of fortune, no ebul- 
lition of passion, no collision of sentiment ! Could he expect 
the concurrence of every individual in that House ? and was 
he so weak or wicked, as to contrive plans of government of 
such a texture, that the intervention of circumstances, ob- 
vious and unavoidable, would occasion their total failure, and 
hazard the existence of the empire ? Ministers must expect 
to hear of the calamities in which they had involved the em- 
pire, again and again — not merely in that House, but at ths 
tribunal of justice; for, the time will surely come, when an 
oppressed and irritated people will firmly call for signal 
punishment on those whose counsels have brought the na- 
tion so near to the brink of destruction. An indignant nation 
will surely in the end compel them to make some faint atone- 
ment for the magnitude of their offences on a public scaf- 
fold.” 

** 

.Mr. Burke, on the right to tax America, November, 1781. 

“ Oh ! inestimable right, Oh ! wonderful, transcendant 
right, the assertion of which has cost this country thirteen 
provinces, six islands, 100,000 lives, and seventy millions of 
money ! Oh invaluable right ! for the sake of which we have 
sacrificed our rank among nations, our importance abroad, and 
our happiness at home ! Oh right ! more dear to us than our 
existence, which has already cost us so much, and which 
seems likely to cost us our all. Infatuated man !” cried Mr. 
Burke, fixing his eyes on the minister, “ miserable, and un- 
done country ! not to know that the claim of right without the 
power of enforcing it, is nugatoiy and idle. We had a right 
to tax America, the noble lord tells us ; therefore we ought to 
tax America. This is the profound logic which comprises 
the whole chain of his reasoning. Not inferior to this was 
the wisdom of him who resolved to shear the wolf. What! 
shear a wolf! Have you considered the resistance, the difficul- 
ty, the danger of the attempt ? No, says the madman, I have 
considered nothing but the right. Man has a right of domi- 
nion over the beasts of the forest; and therefore I will shear 
the wolf. How wonderful that a nation could be thus delud- 
ed. But the noble lord dealt in cheats and delusions. They 
were the daily traffic of his invention \ and he \Vould continue 
to play off his cheats on this House, so long as. he thought 
them necessary to his purpose, and so long as he had money 
enough at command to bribe gentlemen to pretend that they 
believed him. But a black and bitter day of reckoning would 
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surely come ; and whenever that day came, he trusted he 
should be able, by a parliamentary impeachment, to 
bring upon the heads of the authors of our calamities, the 
punishment they deserved.” 

Speech of Mr. Fox , on Mr. Pitt’s motion, for a reform in the 

representation of the people, by a gradual extinguishment , 

by purchase, of the right of sending members • to parlia- 
ment , possessed by sundry Rotten Boroughs. 

“ After the many occasions, on which I have before ex- 
pressed what my sentiments are on the subject of a reform in 
the representation of the people in Parliament, I shall not con- 
sider myself under any great necessity of troubling the house ; 
but there have been extraordinary circumstances attending 
the introduction of the present question. That I have al- 
ways been a friend to the principle of the bill is a fact whiefy 
does not require to be now repeated. Whether the means ta- 
ken to effect that, principle are such as are most unexcep- 
tionable, must remain for future discussion, but cannot pro- 
voke my opposition to the motion. There remain ample 
opportunities in the future stages of the Bill to examine and 
correct it ; — opportunities which in themselves will be the 
highest acquisition. 

“ To that principle which by a diminution of the members 
of boroughs tended to increase the proportion of representa- 
tives for counties, I am sincerely and cordially a friend- But 
while I am thus explicit on the subject of my approbation, it 
is but just to mention, that there is another point to which I 
totally disagree. With all respect which I always pay to the 
house of commons, 1 can percieve in it no superlative excel- 
lence, no just superiority, which can justify the suspension 
of the operation of this bill. To defer for a period of years 
any system of reform, however partial and inadequate, is by 
no means complying with the declared wishes of the majority 
of the electors of this country, whose voice, though by no 
means to be acknowledged as that to which the house of com- 
mons must conform, when they, are directed by any sudden 
impulse as the opinions of a moment, should always be obey- 
ed on points which the experience and consideration of years 
have taught them finally to decide on. The people, notwith- 
standing all that has been said, have no peculiar obligations 
to this Parliament for uncommon instances of that propriety 
of conduct, which would warrant so implicit a reliance in it. 

N 2 
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No very flattering proofs of extraordinary attention to the 
rights of the people have been given by his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers, in their support of that excellent measure the 
Westminster scrutiny : and no very splendid testimony of 
their prtldence in financial concerns could be drawn from the 
commutation tax. This is a proceeding, the hardship of which 
they have already felt ; and there are some others now in 
agitation, which are not likely to turn out much more favoura- 
ble. These only are the reasons the people can have for a 
reliance in their present Parliament. I do not however mean 
to say any thing which can be construed as invective against 
them. I have before been accused of insulting them. I do 
not know that I did so ; but if heat should have led me at any 
time to say any thing which could have that appearance, I 
am exceedingly sorry for it. There was nothing in any of 
these circumstances which could impress them on my mem- 
ory; but I have observed, that nothing I have ever said in my 
warmest moments has ever drawn forth so much passion and 
ill temper on the other side of the house, as when I have at- 
tempted to praise them. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
has in this instance receded from those opinions which on 
two former occasions he seemed to maintain ; and the altera- 
tion which he has now made for the purpose of a specific 
plan is infinitely for the worse. It is iB vain that he endea- 
vours to qualify the objections which the idea of innovation 
raises in the minds of some, by diminishing the extent and 
influence of reformation. From the earliest periods of our 
government, that principle of innovation, but which should 
ntoye properly be called amendment, is neither more nor less 
than the practice of the constitution. In every species of 
government, for I will put absolute monarchy out of question, 
as one which ought never to take place in any country, de- 
mocracy and aristocracy are always in a state of gradual im- 
provement, when experience comes to the aid of theory and 
speculation. 

“ In all these the voice of the people, when deliberately 
and generally collected, is invariably sure to succeed. There 
are moments of periodical impulse and delusion, in which 
they should not be gratified; but when the views of a people 
hawe been formed and determined on the attainment of any 
object, they must ultimately succeed. On this subject, the 
poople of this country have petitioned from time to time, and 
their applications have been made to their Parliament. In 
every reason therefore they should be gratified, lest they may 
be inclined to sue for redress in another quarter, where their 
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application will have every probability of success, from the 
experience of last year. Failing in their representatives, they 
may have recourse to their prerogative. It has been urged, 
that now whilst this business is in agitation, the people of Bir- 
mingham and Manchester have not petitioned to be repre- 
sented. This is an argument which at this time of all others 
can have but little weight ; for while they are alarmed for 
their tiade and their subsistence, it is no time for them to set 
about making improvements in that constitution, in which 
they are not certain how long they may have any share. On 
the eve of emigration, they are to look for this in another 
country, to which their property and business are soon to be 
transferred. The different parts of this plan would certainly 
in a committee be submitted to modification and amendments : 
but as it now stands, admitting only the first principle, every 
other part and the means taken to attain the principle, are 
highly objectionable. I shall not hesitate to declare, that I 
will never agree to admit the purchasing from a majority of 
the electors the property of the whole. In this I see so much 
injustice, and so much repugnance to the true spirit of om v 
constitution, that I cannot entertain the idea one moment. On 
the other hand, when the property of a borough is in one man, 
there is no chance of his disposing of it on the terms this day 
mentioned ; for when a particular sum is laid down for a cer- 
tain purchase, and interest suffered to accumulate on that 
sum, the man must be a fool who could be in haste to get the 
possession of it. There is something injurious in holding 
out pecuniary temptations to an Englishman to relinquish his 
franchise on the one hand, and a political principle wlych 
equally forbids it on another. I am uniformly of an opinion, 
which, thpugh not a popular one, I am ready to aver, that the 
right of governing is not a property, but a trust; and that 
whatever is given for constitutional purposes, should be re- 
sumed when those purposes shall no longer be carried into 
effect. There are instances of gentlemen offering to sacrifice 
the interest they may have in boroughs for the public good. 
It is strange that none of them now come forward, when the 
Occasion has presented itself. 1 am averse to the idea of con- 
fining parliamentary situations to men of large fortunes, or 
those who have distinguished themselves in public profes- 
sions: Should this be the case, there is scarcely any man so 
little acquainted with the history of Parliament, as not to know 
that the house would lose half its force. It is not from men 
of large and easy fortunes that attention, vigilance, energy, 
and enterprise arc to be expected. Human nature is too fond 
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of gratification not to be somewhat attentive to it, when the 
means are at hand ; and the best and most meritorious public 
services have always been performed by persons in circum- 
stances removed from opulence. The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman need not be ashamed to take some of those regula- 
tions formed in the time of the protector, Oliver Crom- 
well ; for though a character too odious ever to be the ob- 
ject of praise or imitation, his institutions, confirmed after- 
wards by his successor, Charles II., bear strong marks of 
genius and ability ; for his political disposition was as good 
as that of his successor, and his genius infinitely more pow- 
erful. I shall conclude with earnestly intreating all sides of 
the house to concur in the question now before them.” 

Extract from Mr. Flood’s Speech in the British House of 
Commons , in March 1790. 

“ This secret of inadequate representation was told the 
people in thunder in the American war ; which began with 
virtual representation, and ended in dismemberment. To the 
inadequacy of representation, I charge that war. 

“ Profuse councils, attendant on unconstitutional majorities, 
had left upon you a debt, which induced the ministers to look 
to Anqerica for taxes. There the war began ; the instinctive 
selfishness of mankind made the people and parliamentnvish 
that others should be taxed rather than themselves. At fitet, 
and until America resisted, I agree that this wish was com- 
mqp to the Parliament and people } but when America resist- 
ed, and the measure came to deliberate judgment, the people 
were the first to recover their senses ; whilst the minister 
with his majority, went on to ruin. I say, that the inadequacy 
of representation, as it was the cause, so it was the only ar- 
gument that was attempted in justification of that war. When 
the American exclaimed, that he was not represented in the 
British house of commons, because he was not an elector, he 
was told, that a very small part of the people of England were 
electors ; and that therefore he was in the same state in which 
an infinite majority of the pfeople of England were placed. 
As they could not call this actual, they invented a new name 
for it, and called it virtual representation : and gravely con- 
cluded that America was represented. The argument no 
doubt was fallacious : it was perfectly sufficient, however, to 
impose on multitudes in a nation, wishing that others should 
he taxed rather than themselves j and who were in the habit 
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©f thinking that the Americans being an inferior species of 
beings, ought to be contented with their situation, though 
they did not partake at all in the elective capacity. The in- 
fluence of corruption within doors, and this fraud of argument 
without, continued the American war. 

“ It terminated in a separation, as it began in this empty 
vision of a virtual representation; and in its passage from one 
of these points to the other, it swept away part of the glory, 
and more of the territory of Great Britain, with the lass of 
forty thousand lives, and one hundred millions of treasure. 
Virtual Parliaments, and an inadequate representation, have 
cost you enough abroad already ; take care they do not cost 
you more at home, by costing you your constitution.” 

Extracts from Mr. Fox's Speech on Mr. Grey's motion for 
a Parliamentary Reform, May 26th 1T9T. 

“Sir, 

“ Much and often as this question has been discussed 
both within these walls and without, and late as the hour is, 
I feel it my duty to make Some oservations, and to deliver 
my opinion on a measure of high importance at all times, but 
whichRt the present period is become infinitely more interest- 
ing than ever. I fear, however, that my conviction on this 
subject is not common to the house. I fear, that we are not 
likely to be agreed as to the importance of the measure, nor 
as to the necessity ; since, by the manner in which it has been 
discussed this night, I foresee that so far from being unanimous 
on the proposition, we shall not be agreed as to the situatipn 
and circumstances of the country itself, much less as to the 
nature of the measures, which, in my mind, that situation, 
and those circumstances so imperiously demand. 

“ Tor myself, and according to my view of our circum- 
stances, all that part of the argument against reform, which 
relates to the danger of innovation, is strongly misplaced by 
those who think with me, that, so far from procuring the 
mere chance of practical benefits by a reform, it is only by a 
reform that we can have a chance of rescuing ourselves from 
a state of extreme peril and distress. Such is my view of 
our situation. I think it so perilous, so imminent, that though 
I do not feel conscious of despair, an emotion which the heart 
ought not to admit, yet it comes nearer to that state of hazard, 
when the sentiment of despair, rather than cf hope, may be 
supposed to take possession of the mind. 1 feel myself to be 
the member of a community in which the boldest man, with- 
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out any imputation of cowardice, may dread that we are not 
merely approaching to a state of peril, but of absolute disso- 
lution : and with this conviction, impressed indelibly on my 
heart, gentlemen will not believe that I disregard all the ge- 
neral arguments that have been used against the motion on 
the score of innovation, from any disrespect to the honourable 
members who have urged them, or to the ingenuity with 
which they have been pressed, bbt because I am firmly per- 
suaded that they are totally inapplicable to the circumstances 
under which we come to the discussion. With the ideas that 
I entertain, I cannot listen for a moment to suggestions that 
are applicable only to other situations and to other times; for 
unless we are resolved, in helpless pusillanimity, or in a stu- 
pid torpor, to succumb, and to wait with resignation the ap- 
proach of our doom, to lie down and die, we must take bold 
and decisive measures for our deliverance. We must not be 
deterred by meaner apprehensions. We must combine all 
our strength, fortify one another by communion of our cou- 
rage ; and by a seasonable exertion of national wisdom, pa- 
triotism, and vigour, take measures for the chance of salva- 
tion, and encounter with unappalled hearts all the enemies' 
foreign and internal, all the dangers and calamities of every 
kind, whic|i press so heavily upon us. Such is my view of the 
present emergency of England; and under this impression, I 
cannot for a moment listen to the argument of danger arising 
from innovation, since our ruin is inevitable, if we pursue the 
course which has brought us fo the brink of the precipice. 

“ I have invariably declared myself a friend to parliamen- 
tary reform by whomsoever proposed ; and though in all the 
discussions that haye heretofore taken place, I have had oc- 
casion to express my doubt as to the efficacy of the particufcr 
mode, I have never hesitated to say, that the principle itself 
was beneficial ; and that, though not called for with the ur- 
gency, which some folks, and among others the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, declared to exist, I constantly was of 
opinion that it ought not to be discouraged. Now, however, 
that all doubt upon the subject is removed by the pressure 
of our calamities, and that no spark of hope remains for the 
country, and the dreadful alternative seems to be, whether 
we shall sink into the most abject thraldom on the one side, 
or continue in the same course until we are driven into the 
horrors of anarchy on the other, I can have no hesitation in 
saying, that the plan of recurring to the principle of melio- 
ration which the constitution points out, is become a deside- 
ratwn to the people of Great Britain. Between the alterna- 
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lives of base and degraded slavery on the one aide, or of tu- 
multuous though probably short-lived anarchy on the other, 
though no man would hesitate to make his choice, yet if 
there be a course obvious and practicable, which, without 
either violence or innovation, may lead us back to the vigour 
we have lost, to the energy that has been stifled, to the inde- 
pendence that has been undermined, and yet preserve every 
thing in its place, a moment ought not to be lost in embracing 
the chance which this fortunate provision of the British sys- 
tem has made for British safety. 

“ Every thing that is dear and urgent to the minds of Eng- 
lishmen, presses upon us : at the critical moment at which I 
now address you, a day, an hour ought not to elapse, without 
giving to ourselves the chance of this Recovery. When go- 
vernment is daily presenting itself in the shape of weakness 
that borders on dissolution — unequal to all the functions of 
useful strength, and formidable only in pernicious corruption 
—weak in power, but strong Only in influence ; am I to be 
told, that such a state of things can go on with safety to any 
branch of the constitution ? If men think, that under the im- 
pression of such a system, we can go on without a material 
recurrence to first principles, they argue in direct opposition 
to all theory and all practice. These discontents cannot in 
their nature subside under detected Weakness and exposed 
incapacity. In their progress and increase, as increase they 
must, who shall say that direction can be given to the torrent, 
or that having broken its bounds it can be kept from over- 
whelming the country ? Sir, it is not the part of statesmen, it 
is not the part of rational beings, to amuse ourselves with such 
fallacious dreams : we must not sit down and lament over our 
hapless situation; we must not deliver ourselves up to an im- 
becile despondency, that would paralise us at the approach of 
danger ; but by a seasonable, alert and vigorous measure of 
wisdom, meet it with what we think a sufficient and season- 
able remedy. — We may be disappointed — we may fail in the 
application, for no man can be certain of his footing on ground 
that is unexplored ; but we shall at least have a chance for 
success— we shall at least do what belongs to legislators, and 
to rational beings on the occasion ; and I have confidence that 
our efforts would not be in vain. I say that we should give 
ourselves a chance, and I may add the best chance for deliver- 
ance; since it would exhibit to the country a proof that we 
had conquered the first great difficulty that stood in the way 
of bettering our condition— we had conquered ourselves. 
We had given a general triumph to reason over prejudice; 
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We had given a death-blow to those miserable distinctions of 
Whig and Tory, under which the warfare had been maintain- 
ed between pride and privilege ; and through the contention 
of our rival jealousies, the genuine rights of the many had 
been gradually Undermined and frittered away. I say that 
this would be giving us the best chance, because, seeing every 
thing go on from bad to worse — seeing the progress of the 
most scandalous waste countenanced by the most criminal 
confidence, and that the effrontery of corruption no longer 
requires the mask of concealment-seeing liberty daily in- 
fringed, and the vital springs of the nation insufficient for.the 
extravagance of a dissipated government, I must believe, 
that, unless the people are mad or stupid, they will suspect 
that there is something fundamentally false or vicious in our 
system, and which no reform would be equal to correct. 
Then to prevent all this, and to. try if we can effect a reform, 
without touching the main pillars of our constitution— with- 
out changing its forms, or disturbing the harmony of its parts 
—without putting any thing out of its place, or affecting the 
securities which we justly hold to be so sacred, I say, that it 
is the only chance which we have for retrieving our misfor- 
tunes by the road of quiet and tranquillity and by which na- 
tional strength may be recovered without disturbing the pro- 
perty of a single individual. 

“An honourable baronet spoke of the instability of demo- 
cracies, and says, that history does not give us the example . 
of one that has lasted eighty years. Sir, I am not speaking 
of pure democracies, and therefore his allusion does not apply 
to my argument. Eighty years, however, of peace and repose 
would be pretty well for any people to enjoy, and would be no 
bad recommendation of a pure democracy. I am very ready, 
however, to agree with the honourable baronet, that, according 
to the experience of history, the ancient democracies of the 
world were vicious, and objectionable on many accounts i their 
instability, their injustice, and many other vices cannot be 
overlooked; but surely when we turn to the ancient demo- 
cracies of Greece, when we see them in ail the splendour of 
arts and of arms, when we see how they aroused and invigo- 
rated genius, and to what an elevation they carried the powers 
of man, it cannot be denied that however vicious on the score 
of ingratitude, or injustice, they were at least the pregnant 
and never-failing source of national strength; and, that, in 
particular, they brought forth and afforded this strength in a 
peculiar manner in the moment of difficulty and distress. 
When we look at the democracies of the ancient world) we 
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are compelled to acknowledge their oppressions to their de- 
pendencies. their horrible acts of injustice and of ingratitude 
to their own citizens ; but they compel us also to admiration 
by their vigor, their constancy, their spirit, and their exertions 
in every great emergency in which they were called upon to 
act. We are compelled to own, that it gives a power of whick 
no other form of government is capable. Why ? Because it 
incorporates every man with the state — because it arouses 
every thing that belongs to the soul, as well as to the body of 
man — because it makes every individual creature feel, that 
he is fighting for himself, and not for another; that it is his 
own cause, his own safety, his own concern, his own dignity, 
on the face of the earth, and his own interest on the identical 
soil which he has to maintain ; and accordingly we find that 
whatever may be ascribed, that whatever may be objected to 
them on account of the turbulency of the passions which they 
engender, their short duration, and their disgusting vices, 
they have exacted from the common suffrage of mankind the 
palm of strength and vigor. Who that reads the history of 
the Persian war, what boy whose heart is warmed by the 
grand and sublime actions which the democratic spirit pro- 
duced, does not find in this principle the key to all the won- 
ders which were achieved at Thermopylae and elsewhere ? 
He sees that the principle of liberty only could create the 
sublime and irresistible emotion ; and it is in vain to deny, 
from the striking illustration that our own times have given, 
that the principle is eternal, and that it belongs to the heart 
of man. Shall we then refuse to take the benefit of the invi- 
gorating principle ? Shall we refuse to take the benefit which 
the wisdom of our ancestors resolved that it should confer on 
the British constitution ? With the knowledge that it can be 
reinfused into our system without violence, without disturbing 
any one of its parts, are we become so inert, so terrified, or 
so stupid, as to hesitate for one hour to restore ourselves to 
the health which it would be sure to give ? 

“ If you wish for power, you must look to liberty. If ever 
there was a moment when this maxim ought to be dear to 
us, it is the present. We have tried all other means : we 
have had recourse to every stratagem, that artifice, that in- 
fluence, that cunning could suggest— -we have addressed our- 
selves to all the base passions of the nation : we have^ddres- 
sed ourselves to pride, to avarice,, to fear: we have awakened 
all the interested emotions ; we have employed every thing 
that flattery, every thing that address, every thing that privi« 
lege could effect ; we have tried to terrify them into exertion ; 
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and all has been unequal to our emergency. Let us try them 
by the only means which experience demonstrates to be in- 
vincible : let us address ourselves to their love: let us iden- 
tify them with ourselves ; let us make it their own cause, as 
well as ours. To induce them to come forward in support of 
the state, let us make them a part of the state, and this they 
become the very instant you give them a house of commons 
that is the faithful organ of their will : then, Sir, when you 
have made them believe and feel that there can be but one 
interest in the country, you will never call upon them in vain 
for exertion. 

“There has been at different times a great deal of dispute 
about virtual representation. Sir, I am no great advocate for 
these nice subtilties and special pleadings on the constitu- 
tion : much depends upon appearance as well as reality. I 
know well, that a popular body of five hundred and fifty-eight 
gentlemen, if truly independent of the crown, would be a 
strong barrier to the people : but the house of commons 
should not only be, but appear to be, the representative of 
the people : the system should satisfy the prejudices and the 
pride, as well as the reason of the people ; and you can never 
expect to give the'just impression which a house of commons 
ought to make on the people, until you derive it unequivocally 
from them. It is asked, why gentlemen, who were against 
a parliamentary reform or ( former occasions, should vote for 
it now ? Ten years ago, men might reasonably object to any 
reform of the system, who ought now, in my opinion, to be 
governed by motives that are irresistible in its favour. They 
might look back with something like satisfaction and triumph 
to former Parliaments, and console themselves with the re- 
flection, that, though in moments of an ordinary kind, m the 
common course of human events, Parliament might abate 
from its vigilance, and give a greater degree of confidence 
th< ,n strictly conformable with representative duty ; yet there 
was a point beyond which no artifice of power, no influence 
of corruption, could carry them : that there were barriers in 
the British constitution, over which the house of commons 
never would leap, and that the moment of danger and alarm 
woul I be the signal for the return of Parliament to its post. 
Such might have been tne reasoning of gentlemen on the ex- 
peribn e of former Parliaments ; and with this rooted trust 
in the latent efficacy of Parliament, they might have objected 
to any attempt that should give scope to views or cherish 
hopes of a change in tlx system itself: but what will the same 
gentlemen say, after the experience of the last and the pre- 
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sent Parliament ? What dependence, what trust, what reliance 
can they have for one vestige of the constitution that is left 
to us? Or rather, what privilege, what right, what security, 
has not been already violated ? 

■ Quid intactum nefasti liquimus ? 

And seeing, that in no one instance have they hesitated to 
go the full length of every outrage that was conceived by 
the minister, that they have been touched by no scruples, de- 
terred by no sense of duty, corrected by no experience of 
calamity, checked by no admonition, or remonstance ; that 
they have never made out a single c tse of enquiry ; that they 
have never interposed a single restraint upon abuse ; may not 
gentlemen consistently feel, that the reform, which they pre- 
viously thought unnecessary, is now indispensable ? We have 
heard to-day, Sir, all the old argaments about honour on the 
one side being as likely as honour on the other, and that there 
are good men on both sides of the house ; that a man may be 
a member for a close borough upon the one side of the house, 
as well as upon the other; and that he may be a good man 
sit where he may. All this, Sir, is very idle language ; it is 
not the question at iss<>e : no man disputes the existence of 
private and individual integrity ; but, Sir, this i^not represen- 
tation : if a man comes here as the proprietor of a burgage 
tenure, he does not come here as the representative of the 
people. The whole of this system, as it is now carried on, is 
as outrageous to morality, as it is pernicious to just' govern- 
ment. It gives a scandal to our character, which not merely 
degrades the house of commons in the eyes of the people, 
but it does more, it undermines the very principles of inte- 
grity in their hearts, and gives a fashion to dishonesty and 
imposture. They hear of a person giving or receiving four 
or five thousand pounds as the purchase money of a seat for 
a close borough : and they hear the very man who received, 
and put into his pocket the money, make a loud and vehement 
speech in this house against bribery : and they see him per- 
haps move for the commitment to prison of a poor unfortunate 
wretch at your bar, who has been convicted in taking a single 
guinea for his vote in the very borough, perhaps, where he 
had publicly and unblushingly sold his influence, though that 
miserable guinea was necessary to save a family from starv- 
ing, under the horrors of a war which he had contributed to 
bring upon the country 1 Sir, these are things that paralyse 
you to the heart : these are the things that vitiate the whole 
system, that spread degeneracy, hypocrisy, and sordid fraud 
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over the country, and take from us the energies of virtue, 
and sap the foundations of patriotism and spirit. The syst dtai 
that encourages so much vice, ought to be put an end to ; 
and it is no argument, that because it lasted a long time with- 
out mischief, it ought now to be continued, when it is found 
to be pernicious : it is arisen to a height that defeats the very 
ends of government ; it must sink under its own weakness. 
And this, Sir, is not a case peculiar to itself, but is insepara- 
ble from all human institutions. All the writers of eminence 
upon forms of government have said, that in order to pre- 
serve them, frequent recurrences must be had to their origi- 
nal principle. This is the opinion of Montesquieu, as well 
asMACHiAVEL. Gentlemen will not be inclined to dispute 
the authority of the latter on this point at least ; and he says 
tnat without this recurrence they grow out of shape, and de- 
viate from their general form. It is only by recurring to for- 
mer principles that any government can be kept pure and 
unabused. 

“ But, Sir, there is a lumping consideration, if I may be 
allowed the phrase, which now more than ever ought to make 
every man a convert to parliamentary reform : there is an 
annual revenue of twenty-three millions sterling collected by 
the executfve^rovernment from the people. Here, Sir, is 
the despot of election ; here is the new power that is grown 
up to magnitude ; that bears down before it every defensive 
barrier established oy our ancestors for the protection of the 
people. They had no such tyrant to control ; they had no 
such enemy to oppose. Against every thing which was 
known, against every thing which was seen, they did pro- 
vide ; but it did not enter into the contemplation of those who 
established the checks and barriers of qur system, that they 
would ever have to stand against a revenue of twenty millions 
a year. The whole landed rental of the kingdom is not esti- 
mated at more than twenty-five millions a year ; and this ren- 
tal is divided and dispersed over a large body who cannot be 
supposed to act in concert, or to give to their power the force 
of combination and unity ; but even if all united, organised, 
and exerted, has it now to oppose a power nearly equal to it- 
self in one hand, in a hand that has all the means of hostility 
prepared, and ill the resources for action in full activity ? 
But it is said, that though the government is in the receipt 
of a revenue of twenty-three millions a year, it has not the 
expenditure of that sum, and that its influence ought not to 
be calculated from what it receives, but what it has to pay 
away. I submit, however, to the good sense, and to the per- 
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sonal experience of gentlemen who hear me, if it be not a 
manifest truth, that influence depends almost as much upon 
what they have to receive, as upon what they have to pay; 
whether it does not proceed as much from the submission 
of the dependant who has a debt to pay, as on the gratitude of 
the person whose attachment they reward.? And if this be 
true, in the influence which individuals derive from the ren- 
tals of their estates, and from the expenditure of that rental, 
how much more so is it true of government, who both ip the 
receipt and expenditure of this enormous revenue, are actu- 
ated by one invariable principle, that of extending or with- 
holding favor in exact proportion to the submission or resis- 
tance to their measures which the individuals make ? Com- 
pare this revenue, then, with that against which our ancestors 
were so anxious to protect us, and compare this revenue with 
all the bulwarks of opr constitution in preceding times, and 
you must acknowledge, that though those bulwarks were suf- 
ficient to protect us in the days of King William and Queen 
Anne, they are not equal to the enemy we have now to resist. 
But it is said, what will this reform do for us ? Will it be a 
talisman sufficient to retrieve all the misfortunes which we 
have incurred ? I am free to say, that it would not be suffi- 
cient, unless it led to reforms of substantial expense, and to 
reform of all the abuses that have crept into our government. 
But, at the same time, I think it would do this, I think it 
would give us the chance, as I said before, of recovery. It 
would ^ve us, in the first place, a Parliament vigilant and 
scrupulous; and that would ensure to us a government active 
and economical. It would prepare the way for every rational 
improvement, of which without disturbing the parts, our con- 
stitution is susceptible. It would do more ; it would open the 
way fur exertions infinitely more extensive than all that we 
have hitherto made. 

“ It has often been a question, both within and without 
these wails, how far representatives ought to be bound by the 
instructions of their constituents. It is a question upon which 
my mind is not altogether made up, though I own I lean to 
the opinion that having to legislate for the empire, they ought 
not to be altogether guided by instructions that may be dic- 
tated by local interests. I cannot, however,' approve of the 
very ungracious manner in which I sometimes hear expres- 
sions of contempt for the opinion of constituents : they are 
made with a very bad grace in the first session of a septennial 
Parliament, particularly if they should come from individuals 
•who in the concluding session of a former Parliament did not 
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scruple to court the favour of the very same constituents, hy 
declaring that they voted against their conscience in com* 
pliance with their desire, <*s was the case with an honourable 
alderman of the city of London. But, sir, there is one class 
of constituents, whose instructions it is considered as the im* 
plicit duty os members to obey. When gentlemen represent 
populous towns and cities, then it is disputable, whether they 
ought to obey their voice, or follow the dictates of their own 
conscience ; but if they represent a noble Lord, or a noble 
Duke, then it becomes no longer a question of doubt ; he is 
not considered as a man of honottr who does not implicitly 
obey the orders qf his single constituent. He is to have no 
conscience, no liberty, no discretion of his own ; he is sent 
here by my Lord this, or the Duke of that ; and if he does not 
obey the instructions he receives, he is not to be considered 
as a man of honour and a gentleman. Such is the mode of 
reasoning that prevails in this house. Is this fai^ Is there 
any reciprocity in thisconduct ? Is a gentleman to be permit- 
ted, without dishonour, to act in opposition to the sentiments 
of the city of London, of the city of Westminster, or of Bristol : 
but if he dares to disagree with the Duke, or Lord, or Baro- 
net, whose representative he is, then he must be considered 
as unfit for the society of men of honour ? 

“This, Sir, is the chicane and tyranny of corruption; and 
this* at the same time, is called representation. In a very 
great degree the county members are held in the same sort 
of thraldom. A number of peers possess an overweening 
interest in the country, and a gentleman is no longer permit- 
ted to hold his situation than as he acts agreeably to the dic- 
tates of those powerful families. Let us see how the whole 
of this stream of corruption has been diverted from the side 
of the people to that of the crown ; with what a constant per- 
severing art, every m*in who is possessed of influence in coun- 
ties, corporations, or boroughs, that will yield to the solicita- 
tions of the court, is drawn over to that phalanx which is op- 
posed to the small remnant of popular election. I have looked, 
Sir, to the machinations of the present minister in that way, 
and I find that including the number of additional titles, the 
right honourable gentleman has made no fewer than one hun- 
dred and fifteen peers in the course of his administration ; 
that is to say, he has bestowed no fewer than one hundred and 
fifteen titles, including new creations and elevations from one 
rank to another. How many of these are to be ascribed to 
national services, and how m&ny to parliamentary interest, I 
leave the house to inquire. The country is not blind to these 
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arts of influence, and it is impossible that we can expect them 
to continue to endure them. 

“ When we look to the kingdom of Scotland, we see a state 
of representation so monstrous and absurd, so ridiculous and 
revolting, that it is good for nothing except perhaps to be 
placed by the side of the English, in order to set off our de- 
fective system, by the comparison of one still more defective. 
In Scotland there is no shadow even of representation ; there 
is neither a representation of property for the counties, nor 
of population for the towns. It is not what we understand in 
England by freeholders, that ~lect in the counties : the right 
is vested in what is called the superiorities ; and it might so 
happen that all the members for the counties of Scotland 
might come here without having the vote of a single person 
who had a foot of property in the land. This is an extremfe 
case ; but it is within the limits of their system. In the bo- 
roughs, their magistrates are sel£ electe^, and therefore 
the members have nothing to do with the population of the 
towns. 

“ Now, Sir, having shewn this to be the state of the coun- 
try, and the state of our representation, I ask you what reme- 
dy there can be other tha h reform ? what can we expect, as 
the necessary result of a system so defective and vicious in 
all its parts, but increased and increasing calamities' until we 
shall be driven to a convulsion that would overthrow every 
thing ? If we do not apply this remedy in time, our' fate is 
inevitable. Our most illustrious patriots, and the men whose 
memories are the dearest to Englishmen, have long ago point- 
ed out to us parliamentary reform as the only means of re- 
dressing national grievance. I need not inform you, that Sir 
George Saville was its most strenuous advocate: I need 
not tell you that the venerable and illustrious Camden was 
through life a steady adviser of seasonable reform : nay. Sir, 
to a certain degree we have the authority of Mr. Burke him- 
self for the propriety of correcting the abuses of our system : 
for gentlemen will remember the memorable answer that he 
gave to the argument that was used for our right of taxing 
America, on the score of their being virtually represented; 
and that they were in the same situation at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield. 'What ! said Mr. Burke, when the 
people of America look up to you with the eyes of filial love 
and affection, will you turn to them the shameful parts of the 
constitution? With, then, the concurring testimony of so 
many authorities for correcting our abuses, why do we hesi- 
tate ? Can we do any harm by experiment ? Can we possibly 
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put ourselves into a worse condition than we are ? What ad- 
vantages we shall gain, I know not : I think we shall gain 
many; I think we shall gain at least the chance of war ling 
off she evil of confusion growing out of accumulated discon- 
tent: I think that we shall save ourselves from the evil that 
h.is fallen upon Ireland : 1 think that we shall satisfy the mo- 
derate, and take even From the violent, if any such there be, 
the powers ol increasing their numbers, and of making con- 
verts to their schemes. This, Sir, is my solemn opinion, and 
upon this ground it is that I recommend, with earnestness 
and solicitude, the proposition of my honourable friend. 

“ Sir, I have done ! I have given rry advice. I propose 
the remedy, and fatal will it he for England, if pride and pre- 
judice much longer continue to oppose it. The remedy, 
which is proposed, is simple, easy, and practicable ; it does 
not touch the Vitals of the constitution, and I sincerely believe 
it will restore us, to peace and harmony. Do you think that 
you must not come to parliamentary reform soon ? And is it 
not belter to come to it now, when you have the power of 
deliberation, than when perhaps it may be extorted from you 
by convulsion ? There, is as yet time to frame it with free- 
dom and discussion ; it will even yet go to the people with 
the grace and favour of a spontaneous act. What will it be, 
when it is extorted from you with indignation and violence ? 
God forbid that this should be the case : but now is the mo- 
ment to prevent it : and now I say, wisdom and policy recom- 
mend it to you, when you may enter into all the considera- 
tions to which it leads, rather than to postpone it to a time, 
when you will have nothing to consider, but the number and 
force of those who demand it.” 

Extract from the Speech of Mr. Beaufoy , on his motion 
for repealing the Corporation and Test taws , May 8th, 
1789. 

“ A foreigner would naturally ask, what are these Dis- 
senters that their right to the common privileges of citizens 
should be disputed ? Are they slaves to the rest of the com- 
munity ; or are they offenders who have forfeited their pri- 
vileges by their crimes: or are they persons who from their 
religious tenets are unable, or from disaff ction to the state 
at e unwilling to give the necessary pledges of obedience ? 
Not aa slaves to the rest of the community, do we deny them 
the usual privileges of citizens : for thanks to the spirit of 
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our ancestors, there is in Great Britain no such description of 
men. Not as criminals do we exclude them from the enjoy- 
ment of their rights: for of the millions of subjects who inha- 
bit the kingdom, there are none of more untainted integrity, 
or of more unquestionable honour. Neither as persons who 
are unable, or unwilling to give sufficient pledge cjf their obe- 
dience to the state, do we reject them; for such is the satis- 
faction whicFf'we feel in the pledges they give of their attach- 
ment,— such is our reliance upon the oaths which they are 
at all times willing to take, that without hesitation or reserve 
we admit them to the highest of all trusts, that of legislative 
power ; but the ground on which we do refuse them the rights 
and privileges which their fellow-citizens enjoy, is their pre- 
suming to believe, that in those concerns of religion which 
relate not to actions but opinions, it is every man’s duty, as it 
is every man’s right, tojollow the dictates of his own under- 
standing. T9 be convinced by the evidence of another man’s 
judgment, in opposition to the evidence of their own, they 
conceive te be as impossible as to credit the testimony of 
another man’s sight in opposition to the evidence of their own 
eyes. It is this adherence to a neeessary conclusion from 
self-evident premises ; it is this attachment to an unavoidable 
inference from axioms which no man living disputes ; it is 
this unifor^m regard for the right of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion, which, in the contemplation of the law, out- 
weighs all ?ense of their virtues as men, all esteem of their 
patriotism as citizens, all respect for their loyalty as subjects ; 
it is this which has induced us to impose on them civil dis- 
abilities, without the commission of any offence. It is this 
which has impelled us to subject them, as far as the law can 
subject them, to the same disabilities, the same dishonour, 
with those who have been publicly convicted of wilful, corrupt, 
and deliberate perjury. Because you will not consent to be 
hypocrites, therefore, say the laws, you shall be treated as if 
you were perjured. No office under the crown, though your 
sovereign may invite you to his service ; na commission in the 
army, though the enemy may be marching to the capital; no 
Share in the management of any of the commercial compa- 
nies of the kingdom, though your whole fortunes may be vest- 
ed in their stocks, shall be yours; from the direction of the 
bank of England, from the direction of the East India Com-* 
pany, from that of Russia, the Turkish and South Sea Com- 
panies, you are entirely debarred; for if you should accept of 
anv share in the Management of these companies, or of any 
office under the crown, or of any military employment, you 
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are within the penalties of the statute. In the first place, you 
forfeit to the informer the sum of 500 /. ; if you cannot pay that 
sum without delay, the penalty is imprisonment ; if you can- 
not pay it ! all, as may be the case with many a brave officer, 
who has offended against the law by fighting the battles of his 
country, the penalty is imprisonment for life. In the next 
place you are incapable of suing for any debt. Does any one 
owe you money? Have you entrusted him with your whole 
fortune ? It is in his power to cancel that debt, by annulling 
your means of recovering it ; and for that act of dishonesty, 
of consummate fraud, of treachery in the extreme, the parlia- 
ment assigns him a reward of 500 /. to be bequeathed from the 
wreck of your fortune. In the next place, the law denies you 
its protection : for the wrongs which he has done you, and for 
the insults and the injuries, however atrocious, which you have 
expetienctd from him, you shall have no redress; to the com- 
plaints of others against you, the ear of the magistrate is open ; 
but to your supplications, to your prayers, to your complaints, 
it is fro * i this time forward inexorably shut. You are con- 
demned to wretchedness and beggary for life. In the next 
place, you are incapable of receiving any legacy ; the inheri- 
tance bequeathed by your parents you cannot take ; your rights 
as sons are cancelled. In the last place, you are also inca- 
pable of being guardian to any child, even to your own. A 
former penalty annihilated your right as a child : this abro- 
gates your privileges as a parent. Such are the strong coer- 
cions by which the Dissenters are excluded from the enjoy- 
ment, not only of their most valuable privileges as citizens, 
but of rights which they hold by a higher title, and claim by 
a superior authority to any which civil governments bestow. 
How hard, then, is the situation of a dissenter ? If he should 
disobey the laws, which exclude him from civil and military 
employments, and should accept of any office to which the 
choice of his sovereign, or the confidence of his fellow-citi- 
zens may invite him, he is robbed of his fortune, stripped of 
his inheritance, deprived of his personal security, and bereav- 
ed of his privileges which result from a natural relation of a 
father to his child ! If on the other hand, he should acquiesce 
in the law, and pursue no employments in the army, in the 
state, or in the commercial companies of the kingdom, he 
submits to the same disability, and acquiesces in the same 
degradation which belongs to those who are convicted of wil- 
ful, corrupt, and deliberate perjury; he is loaded with the 
same punishments which are inflicted on those who have 
trampled on the first principles of religion, broken down the 
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strongest fences of civil government, and violated the most 
solemn obligations of human society. Such disabilities, so 
imposed, arc naked and undissembled wrongs ; and inflicted 
for religious opinions, nearly constitute persecution : for what 
is persecution, but injuries inflicted for Teligious belief? It 
is its true definition, its just and accurate description. What 
then are the consequences which follow from these melan- 
choly facts ? Injurious, and perhaps unexpected as the con- 
clusion is, we are compelled, by the evidence of truths which 
we cannot dispute, to acknowledge that the pretended tolera- 
tion of the Dissenters is a retd persecution — a persecution 
which deprives them of a part of their civil rights, and w^ich, 
with the same justice, and on the same plea — might equally 
deprive them of the rest — a persecu ion which denies them 
the management of their property, and which, with the same 
justice, and on the same plea, might equally take from them 
the property itself — a persecution which deprives them of the 
right of defending their libeities, and lives, and which, with 
the s ime justice, and precisely on the same plea, might equal- 
ly deprive them both ofliberty and life. If one degree of per- 
secution may be justified, another degree of it, under different 
circumstances, may be justified also. Let but the principle 
be once admitted, and the inq isition of -Portugal and Spain 
cease to be objects either of lidicule, or of abhorrence. 

“Does the voice of a sovereign, in a fearful and perilous 
season, call the Dissenters to his service, or does the strong 
impulse of affection for their native land urge them to oppose 
their strength to the invading enemy, and to shew him that 
his sword must pass through their breast, before it can reach 
that of fiieir counu y ? Presumptuous men ! what shall be your 
fate ? From this time forward you shall be treated as outcasts 
from the community ! The law sh 11 withhold from you the 
guaids with which it protects the personal security of the sub- 
ject.} and even the l ights of inheritance .shall be taken from 
y- u. Do you complain that, guiltless of any offence, except 
the oflence of having bled for your country, you are subjected 
to penalties so" severe ? It is but the iightest part of your pun- 
ishment: a higher scourge remains it is on your feeiingsas 
parents that t e law shall inflict its deepest wound. Tainted 
in the eyes of your offspring as unfit to be trusted with the 
care of their education, or the supei intendence ot their morals, 
your natural affection shall be made the instrument of your 
severest anguish. O most incomparable system of ingenious 
cruelty 1 A considerable part of the best subjects of the king- 
dom cannot indulge their attachment to their native land, but 
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at the expense of their attachment to their offspring. The 
passion of the father for his child is opposed to hi-: passion 
for the country. The barbarian, of whom we read in the pa- 
pers on your table, that African tyrant who has carried t ie 
science of despotism to a perfection which Nero never knew, 
even he aspires at nothing more than to destroy the family 
attachment and to annihilate the parental feeling. He does 
not attempt to oppose the attachment of the father to the duty 
of the citizen : but the British law is founded in deeper cru- 
elty. Its ohject is to create a war of attachment, and to esta- 
blish a conflict of passions. It is to make virtue inconsistent 
with virtue, duty irreconcileable to duty, affection incompati- 
ble with affection. Can such laws he consistent with the in- 
terest of the state? When the kingdom, a few years since, 
was assailed by the adherents to another claimant of the 
crown ; when the faith of a large proportion of people was 
dubious ; when the loyalty of many of those who were near 
the person of the king was thought to be tainted, and terror 
bad p. Isied even more than corruption had seduced, what was 
then the conduct of the Protestant Dissenters of England ? 
To say, that of the multitudes which composed that varied 
society, there was not one man, not a single individual, who 
joined the enemy of his Majesty’s house, (unexampled as this 
proof of their loyalty was) is, however, but to speak the small- 
est part of their praise ; for at the very time when the armies 
of the state had been repeatedly discomfited ; at the very time 
that those who reached at his Majesty’s crown were actually 
in possession of the centre of the kingdom ; at the very time 
when Britain, unable to rely on her native strength, ancLhour- 
ly trembling for her safety, had recourse to foreign aid; at 
that very time, the Dissenters, regardless of the dreadful 
penalties of the law, and anxious for their country alone, ea- 
gerly took up arms. And what was the return which they 
received ? As soon as the danger was passed by, they were 
compelled to solicit protection of that general mercy which 
was extended to the very rebels against whofri they fought ; 
they were obliged to shelter themselves under that act of grace 
which was granted to the very traitors, from whose arms they 
had defended the crown, and the life of the sovereign. It 
was thus only that they escaped those dreadful penalties 
which they incurred by their loyalty, and which the irritated 
friends of the rebellion were impatient to bring down upon^ 
them. To the disgrace of our statutes, to the dishonesty of 
the British name, to the reproach of humanity, these perse- 
cuting statutes are still unrepealed. 
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“As yet, I have spoken as an advocate for a numerous de- 
scription of my fellow-subjects, whose moral virtues I esteem, 
whose patriotism I revere, whose situation as much injured 
men, has strongly attached me to their cause, but to whose 
religious persuasion I myself do rot belong. Permit me now 
for a few moments, before I conclude, to speak of interests, 
in which I have a more immediate and personal concern, the 
interests of the church of England. From all testimonies, an- 
cient and modern, I h< ve ever understood, that the worst 
practice of which a legislature c<m be guilty, is that of em- 
ploying the laws of a country to degrade and make contempt- 
ible the religion of the country. For what man is so litttle 
acquainted with the motives of the human heart, or knows so 
little of the history of nations, as not to be aware, that in pro- 
portion as he weakensin the people their respect for religion, 
he corrupts their manners, and in proportion as he corrupts 
their manners, he renders all laws ineffectual Now, of all 
the solemn rites and sacred ordinances of her faith, there is 
not one so guarded round with terrors, and ovet which the 
avenging sword of the Almighty appears so distinctly to the 
view, as the ordinance of the holy sacrament ; for, “ he who 
presumes to eat of that bread, and to drink of th^t cup un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh his own damnation : he is guilty 
df the body and blood of Christ, and provokes the Almighty 
to plague him with divers di-e?ses, ,md sundry kinds of death.” 
That these terribh denunciations may not be lightly and un- 
thinkingly incurred the minister is directed, when he stands 
at the holy altar, to prohibit the appioaeh of all persons of 
abandoned morals and of a profligate life. Such are the in- 
junctions of his religion ; but the law tells hint, that to those 
very persons, abandoned and profligate as they .re, if by any 
means they have found their way to office, he must adminis- 
ter the sacrament. Is he informed that the man who demands 
it, is covered with crimes ; a smuggler perhaps (for such ap- 
pointments have been at no time unfiequent) who has obtain- 
ed his employment as a reward for having beir. yed his asso- 
ciates, and for having added ptivate treachery to a long course 
of public fraud ! Is he also told, that this man, new as he is 
to office, is already supposed to have violated his o >th, and 
that the weight of accumulated perjury is already on his 
head ? Still however the clergyman must comply with his 
demand ; for perjured as he is, the Test Act has given him a 
legal right to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Should the 
minister refuse, the expense of a ruinous suit would devour 
his scanty means, and consign him for life to a prison. Thus 
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circumstanced the minister has no choice ; yet he cannot but 
know that in taking it unworthily he eats and drinks his own 
damnation ! Such is the task which the Test act has assigned 
to these very men, whose paiticular duty it is to guard their 
fellow-subjects from perdition, and to guide them in their 
road to happiness. If, in the records of human extravagance, 
or of human guilt, there can be found a law more presun. p- 
tuous than this, I will give up the cause. And to what pur- 
pose is this debasement of religion ? If it be thought requi- 
site that Dissenters be excluded from the common piivileges 
of citizens, why must the sacrament be made the instrument 
of the w rong ? Why must the purity of the temple he pollut- 
ed ? Why must the sanctity of the .ltar be defiled r Why 
must the most sacred ordinance of her faith be exposed «to 
such gross, such unnecessary prostitution ? If there be per- 
sons who are too little attached to the theory of the Christ), n 
faith, to be shocked at the impie'y, they must at least be as- 
tonished at the folly, of such a conduct. 

“ The Saviour of the world instituted the Eucharist in com- 
memoration of his death, an event so tremendous that nature 
afflicted hid herself in darkness: but the British legist, ture 
has made it a quaiifh ation for gauging beer-barrels and soap- 
boiler’s tubs ; for writing custom-house cockeis anri deben- 
tures, and-for seizing smuggled tea! The mind is oppressed 
with ideas so mis-shapen and monstrous ! Sacrilege, hateful 
as it always is, never before assumed an appearance so hideous 
and deformed. Endeavours have been often used to justify 
the legal establishment of this impious profanation, by com- 
paring it with those provisions of oui law, which enjoined the 
sanction of an oath : but the argument equally insults the in- 
tegrity and understanding of every man to v hom it is addres- 
sed ; for though it be, indeed, true, that the legislature by 
compelling every petty officer of the revenue, and every col- 
lecor of a turnpike toll, to swear deeply on his admission into 
office, and has made the crime of perjury more frequent than 
it • ver before was in any age or country, yet how does the 
frequent commission of this crime against law justify the esta- 
blishment of a relL ions proianation bylaw? But without 
commenting on the folly of pleading for a legislative debase- 
ment of religion in one way, by shewing that the legislature 
ha> contributed to its debasement in another, what resem- 
blance does the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which is 
mei ely a religious institution, bear to the ceremony of an oath, 
ivbu h is nil institution entirely political ? An oath answers 
none of the purposes of religion : it neither promotes any ctf 
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her interests, nor forms any part of her establishment. It 
belongs to the Jew, the Mahometan, and the idolater of every 
description, as much as it belongs to the Christian: but such 
are the arguments by which the 1'est and Corporation acts 
have ever been defended.” 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Fox, on the same subject * 

May 2d , 1790. 

“ Were we to recur to first principles, and observe the 
progress of the Christian religion in the'first stages of its 
propagation, we should perceive that no vice, evil, or detri- 
ment had ever sprung from toleration. Persecution had al- 
ways been a fertile source of much evil : perfidy, cruelty, and 
murder had often been the consequence of intolerant princi- 
ples. The massacres at Paris, the martyrdoms at Smithfield, 
and the executions of the Inquisition, were among the many 
horrid and detestable crimes which had at different rimes ori- 
ginated solely from persecution. To suppose a man wicked, 
or immoral, merely on account of any difference of religious 
opinion, was as false as it was absurd ; yet this was the ori- 
ginal principle of persecution. Morality was thought to be 
most effectually enforced and propagated, by insisting on a 
general unity of religious sentiments ; the dogmas of men in 
power were to be substituted in the room of every other re- 
ligious opinion, as it might best answer the ends of policy and 
ambition ; it proceeded entirely on this grand fundamental 
error, that one man could better judge of the religious opinions 
of another than the man himself could. Upon this absurd 
principle, persecution might be consistent; but in this it re- 
sembled madness ; the characteristic of which was, acting con- 
sistently upon wrong principles. The doctrines of Christian- 
ity might have been expected to possess sufficient influence 
to counteract this great error: but the reverse had proved to 
be the case. Torture and death had been the auxiliaries of 
persecution — the grand engines used in support of one par- 
ticular system of religious opinion, to the extermination of 
every other. Toleration proceeded on direct contrary prin- 
ciples. Its doctrines, he was sorry to say, even in this en- 
lightened age, were but of a modern date in any part of the 
world. Before the reign of king William, it had not a foot- 
ing in England. The celebrated act of toleration of that 
reign, notwithstanding the boasted liberality of its principle, 
was narrow, confined, and incomplete. What was it, but a 
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toleration of thirty-four articles, out of thirty-nine prescribed 
as the standard of belief in matters of religion ? Was any 
tolerated who did not_subsci ibe to the thirty-four articles in 
question i No ! strict and implicit conformity to these was 
enjoined on accepting any civil employment. Persecution 
indeed originally might be allowed to proceed on this princi- 
ple oPkindness — to promote an union of religious opinion, and 
to prevent error in the important matters of Christian belief. 
Put did persecution ever succeed in this truly humane and 
charitable design ? Never — Toleration, on the other hand, 
was founded on the broad and liberal basis of reason and philo- 
sophy. it consisted in a just diffidence of our own particular 
opinion, and. recommended universal charity and forbearance 
to the world around us. The true friend of toleration ought 
never to impute evil intentions to another, whose opinions 
might in his apprehensions, be attended with dangerous con- 
sequences. The man professing such opinions might not be 
an ire of any evil attached to his principles ; and therefore to 
ascribe to such a person any hostile intention, when his 
opinions only might be liable to exception, was but the height 
of illiberality and uncharitableness. Thus much obloquy 
and unfounded calumny bad b.*en used to asperse the charac- 
ter of the Roman Catholics, on account of the supposed ten- 
dency of their religious tenets to the commission of murder, 
u ^non.and every other species of horrid crimes, from a prin- 
ciple of conscience ! What was this, out a bsss imputation of 
evil intentions, from the uncharitable opinions entertained of 
that profession as a sect ? He lamented their errors ; rejected 
their opinions, which appeared dangerous; was ready to con- 
fide in their good professions ; and was willing to appeal to the 
experience of this enlightened age, if they had not been ac- 
cused unjustly, and condemned uncharitably. For would any 
man say, that every duty of morality was not practised in those 
countries in which the Roman Catholic religion was establish- 
ed and professed ? Would it not be an imputation-as palpably 
false, as it would be illiberal, for any one to utter such a foul, 
unmerited, and indiscriminate calumny ? But this was always 
the haughty, arrogant, and illiberal language of persecution, 
which led men to judge uncharitably, and to act with bitter 
intolerance. Persecution always said, ‘ I know the conse- 
quences of your opinion better than you know them your- 
selves.’ But the language of toleration was always amica- 
ble, liberal, and just; it confessed its doubts, and acknow- 
ledg, . its ignorance. It -a t!, ‘ Though I dislike your opin- 
ions, because I think them dangerous, yet, since you profess 
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such opinions, I will not believe you can think such danger- 
ous inferences flow from them which strike my attention so 
forcibly.’ This was truly a just and legitimate mode of rea- 
soning, alw'aysless liable to error, and more adapted to human 
affairs. When weargued a posteriori, judging from the fruit 
to the tree, from the effect to the cause, we were not so sub- 
ject to deviate into error and falsehood, as when we pursued 
the contrary method of argument. Yet persecution had al- 
ways reasoned from cause to effect ; from opinion to action, 
which proved generally erroneous ; while toleration led us 
invariably to form just conclusions, by judging from actions, 
and not from opinions. Hence every political and religious 
test was extremely absurd ; and the only test, in his opinion 
to be adopted, ought to he a man’s actions. He had the most 
perfect conviction, that Test laws had nothing to do with civil 
affairs. A view of civil society throughout the world must 
convince every reasonable person, that speculative opinions 
in religion had little or no influence upon the moral conduct, 
without which all religion were vain. Such was the great 
absurdity of the present Test laws, that a man who favoured 
arbitrary power in his sentiments; who should consider the 
abolition of trial by jury as no violation of liberty ; nor the in- 
vasion of the freedom and law of parliament any infraction 
of the constitution ; yet such a man, in defiance of the present 
Test laws, might easily pave the way to the very first situa- 
tions in the slate. There was no political test to bind him ; 
the custom of the country had deservedly exploded such ab- 
surd restraints. No alarm was excited by political specula- 
tions ; the law considered no man’s opinions either hostile or 
injurious to the state, until such opinions were reduced into 
action. Then, and then only, was the law armed with com- 
petent authority to punish the offender. 

“ The opinions of another, in matters of religion, ought al- 
ways to be supposed to be founded on good intentions. As 
unjust would it be to deprive a single individual whose con- 
duct had always been meritorious, of any of his civil rights, 
on account of any exceptionable conduct in the general body 
to which he belonged. All merit or demerit, therefore, in 
the body of Dissenters, was quite out of the question ; and the 
House had only to decide on general principles. Indisposed, 
however, as he was, to allow merit or demerit any weight in 
the discussion of the present question, yet he could not for- 
bear observing, that the conduct of the Dissenters had not 
only been unexceptionable, but also highly meritorious. They 
has deserved well of their country. When plots had bfeen. 
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concerted, combinations formed, and insurrections raised 
againsr t'-e state ; when the whole country was in a state of 
alarm, distraction and trouble ; when the constitution, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, was in immediate danger of subver- 
sion ; when the monarch trembled for the safety of his throne, 
crown, and dignity, the Dissenters, instead of being concerned 
in the dangerous machinations forming against the govern- 
ment, proved themsdves, in the hour of peri! and emergency, 
the firmest support of the stater During the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, they had cheerfully ^exposed their persons, 
lives., anr! property, in defence of their king and country ; and 
by t.icir noble exertions, our enemies were defeated, our con- 
stitution preserved, and the Brunswick family continued in 
possession of the throne. They were then as they are now, 
incapacitated from holding commissions, civil or military, in 
the service of their country. Did they plead their incapacity, 
or the penalties to which they were subject ? No — they freely 
drew their swords ; they nobly transgressed the laws which 
proscribed them ; and successfully fought the battles of our 
constitution. For this gallant behaviour all they ever obtain- 
ed was an act of indemnity — a pardon for doing their duty as 
good citizens, in rescuing their country in the hour of danger 
and distress. Such were the absurdities of the laws framed 
on the monstrous principles of persecution. 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Fox , on the Affairs of Ire- 
land, 1797. 

“ I know there are persons in the country who suppose 
that the prejudices of the Roman Catholics and the Dissen- 
ters will prevent them from forming an union ; but how is 
this effect likely 'to be prevented, when you are declaring 
every day so many districts out of the king’s peace, and in a 
state of disturbance ; and instead of conciliating the minds of 
the Catholics, are telling them that they have nothing more 
to expect. And now, Sir, a few words upon the grievances of 
the Catholics and Dissenters. I know an opinion has gone 
forth, that the Catholics have now no substantial grievances 
to complain of; that the Presbyterians have still less. It is 
said that the Catholics have had ceded to them all the privi- 
leges of the most importance : that they can vote for members 
of Parliament, and that they are not distinguished from the 
Protestants but by being excluded from the high offices of 
state, and from being members of parliament. If this were 
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all, I should still say that they have a right to all the privileges 
possessed by the Protestants. Upon, what principle ought 
they to be excluded ? On what grounds of justice ? Sir, upon 
no grounds of justice ; the only reason, therefore, must be a 
reason of policy, which is a sufficient proof of a hostile mind 
against them ; but let us consider it in other points of view. 
Is it nothing to have no share in the government, and to be 
excluded from the higher offices of the state ? But it is invi- 
diously objected by the government, to the Catholics, that it 
is not civil liberty which they wish, but it is power and emo- 
lument which they pursue. To this I would answer for the 
Catholics, yes: nor is it any discredit that they should be ac- 
tuated by such desire. I would say that civil liberty can have 
no security without political power. To ask civil liberty with- 
out political power, would be to act like weak men, and to ask 
the possession of a right for the enjoyment of which they 
could have no security. I know that distinctions have been 
made between civil and political liberty, and I admit jhat it is 
possible for whole classes, whole casts and descriptions of 
men, to enjoy the one without possessing the other. Still, 
however, I assert, that it can be only by sufferance. I admit, 
that civil liberty is of a higher kind : but this, I contend, that 
political power is the only security for the enjoyment of the 
other. The Catholics may justly say, therefore, that it is not 
this or that concession that will saiisfy us, but give us that 
which alone can give us security for its continuance. It is 
objected also that the Catholics are not merely ambitious of 
power, but actuated by views of private emolument. But if 
this were true, is it improper that the Catholics, contributing 
so largely to the support of government, should be desirous 
to share the emolument which it bestows, as a compensation 
for what they sacrifice ? The compensation Indeed is trifling: 
but still, should they in point of right be excluded from their 
proportion ? yet, how strongly will their claim be felt, when 
it is considered who are the disputants? Are the Catholics 
to be told by a few monopolising politicians, who engross all 
placesrall reversions, all emoluments, all patronages — “Oh, 
you base Catholics, you think of nothing but your private emo- 
lument. You perverse generation, who have already been 
permitted to vote for members of parliament, are you so base 
as to urge the disgraceful demand of a share in parsonal emo- 
luments 1” The Catholics are men, and are to be governed. 
Th® expense of maintaining all governments must be consi- 
derable, and that of Ireland is certainly not a model of econo- 
my. Of the emoluments arising out of the establishments of 
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government, the Catholics have a just right to participate ; 
and for a small and interested minority to imagine that they 
can monopolise all these advantages to themselves, is a pre- 
tension which will not be admitted ; mankind are not to be 
treated in this manner, and it is not now-a-days that such 
claims will pass current in the world. The loyalty and acti- 
vity of the Catholics upon the late attempted invasion, is now 
the theme of the highest panegyric: but it is empty, unavail- 
ing praise : laudatur et alget is the situation of the Catholic 
loyalty. The qualities which are so much extolled, ought to 
be rewarded by conferring upon their possessors those just 
claims which are yet denied them, the total abolition of all 
distinction : to remove every mark by which religious differ- 
ences could be known, is a condition which a minority, one 
should think, would be glad to accept with a joy bordering on 
gratitude. I know that the meaning of the word Protestant 
is much limited in its signification by some, and that the Pres- 
byterian Dissenters do not receive even the name of Protes- 
tants; still however, I am desirous to retain the word, as I 
do not exactly coincide with the zealous distinction of those 
to whom I allude. What have the Protestant Dissenters to 
complain of? It is said, they may serve in Parliament; and as 
the Test act, which here has been held so necessary to the 
security of the church, and the defence of the monarchy, is 
no longer thought requisite, they may hold offices without 
any obstacle or difficulty. Before I proceed to consider the 
situation of the Protestants, there is one point relative to the 
Catholics which I ought to explain: it has been said that the 
Catholics are entitled to vote for members of parliament, and 
the fallacy of this boasted privilege ought to be exposed ; ex- 
cept in the counties, the representation of Ireland was in what 
is here known by the name of Close Corporations. The ani- 
mosities which formerly subsisted are anxiously kept up by 
the Executive Government, and they favour the determina- 
tion to exclude the Catholics of the corporations, so that 
their privilege is thus almost entirely evaded. They thus 
confer in theory a power, which they arecareful to defeat in 
practice. Those who esteem this privilege, then, must be 
very fond of theories upon paper, and very unconcerned about 
their practical effect : yet, however good theorists they may be 
upon such principles, they are not likely to act in such a man- 
ner as to afford much satisfaction, or produce much benefit 
to mankind. The Presbyterians consider their grievances 
to consist in the abuses of the government, which they have 
not means to remedy. They wish for the substantial blessings 
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of the English constitution ; they wish for the political prin- 
ciples on which that constitution is founded . Whoever ima- 
gines that a practical resemblance existed between the go- 
vernment of Ireland and the English constitution, would find 
that the Irish government is a mirror in which the abuses of 
this constitution are, strongly reflected. I will not speak of 
the abuses of which we have been used to complain, but if I 
were desirous to reconcile any one to (he abuses of the British 
constitution, it would be by a corpparison with those of Ire- 
land. Whatever may have been thought of the plans of par- 
liamentary reform w hich have been agitated here, still it was 
always admitted that the House of Commons should be at 
least a virtual representation of the people. It certainly was 
seating the point of virtual representation very high when it 
w as asserted in this House, that though all the,representatives 
of England were chosen by the county of Middlesex, it would 
be no reason for reform, so long as such a parliament dis- 
charged its duty as a parliament. But are the people of Ire* 
land unreasonable when they complain that they have not the 
advantage even of virtual representation ? when they com- 
plain that the jobbing system of influence and patronage, for 
purposes of personal advantage, is an abuse that totally de- 
stroys the spirit of their form of government, and a practical 
nuisance which cannot be endured ? To suppose that a large, 
industrious, active, and intelligent body of men can be govern- 
ed against the principles they have imbibed, and the preju- 
dices by which they are guided, is an idea which history and 
human nature prove to be absurd. What is the situation of 
affairs with respect to Ireland ? You have raised enormous 
burdens both in England and in Ireland. You have produced 
great discontents, and you are reduced to such a point that you 
must take a decided part. In fact, we now are precisely at 
the point in which we stood in 1774 with America; and the 
question is, whether we are to attempt to retain Ireland by 
force, instead of endeavouring to gain by concession, and to 
conciliate by conferring the full and substantial blessings of a 
free constitution? The circumstances in some respects are 
different, and it may be discovered that the distance of Ame- 
rica, and its population, extended over an immense tract of 
country, were disadvantages peculiar to that contest. I re- 
member, however, that the extent of the territory of Ame- 
rica, was stated as an advantage, as it would prevent sudden' 
collections of people. So favourable were circumstances sup- 
posed to be, that an officer boasted that with a single company 
of grenadiers, or a single regiment, I do not remember v^hich, 
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he would march from one end of America to the other ; and 
though he had been able to realise his boast, I know not what 
mighty advantage it could have produced. I well remember 
that at that period to which I allude, the expression of the 
American war, which 1 was the first in the House to use, 
was treated with the utmost ridicule ; and to call some riots 
at Boston by the appellation of a war, was considered as a 
great absurdity. Some may treat the idea of a war with Ire- 
land with the same contempt and ridicule; and I sincerely 
hope that expet ience will not decide so triumphantly in my 
favour, as on the former occasion. Whenever I see a go- 
vern ti ent desirous to decide by force against the will of the 
majority, in these circumstances I see the danger of civil war. 
There is this difference now in our situation, that the state of 
our finances may deter us from encountering such hazardous 
enterprises. In the other case we were wealthy and prospe- 
rous. Stultitiam fiatiuntur ofies might then be said of our 
situation ; but now the critical state of our affairs, and the em- 
barrassed condition of our finances, forbade that-prodigality 
of resource, and similar dangers of experiment. In circum- 
stances like the present, I believe no man who was in his 
Majesty’s councils at the beginning of the American war, 
would have been mad enough to have embarked in the con- 
test. I hope and trust that the discontents which threaten the 
separation of Ireland, will be dissipated without the necessity 
of a war. But now the extremity of rigor has been tried, the 
severity of despotism has been let loose, and the government 
is driven to that state when the laws are not to be put in ex- 
ecution, but to be superseded. Ireland is precisely in that 
state which a person well acquainted with the subject, de- 
fined to be despotism, “where the executive power is every 
thing, and the rights of the people nothing.” At the begin- 
ning of the American contest, the province of Massachusetts 
Bay was disarmed ; but I do not think that if this province 
had been left armed, the separation of the American colonies 
would have been accelerated. The people of Ireland are 
now in that state when if they should choose to resist, a contest 
must ensue, the issue of which must be doubtful. In the 
commencement of the American war, I had made such an 
observation of the disposition of the regular governments of 
Europe, that I was convinced France would aid America. 
In the present there can be no room for doubt that the French 
would make it a chief point of their policy to give assistance 
to the insurgents. But suppose you were to succeed in dis- 
arming the whole of the north of Ireland, you must keep them 
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in subjection by force. If you do not allay their discontents, 
tlu ie is no way but lorce to keep them in obedience Can 
you convince them by the musket that their principles are 
false ? Can you prove to them by the bayonet that their pre- 
tensions are unjust ? Can you detnonst'ate to them by mar- 
tial law that they enjoy the blessings of a free constitution ? 
No : it is said, but they may be deterred from the prosecu- 
tion of the objects which you have determined to refuse. 
But on what history is this founded ? — on the history of Ire- 
land itself? No; for the history of Ireland proves th t, though 
repeatedly subdued, it could not be kept in awe by force ; and 
the late examples will prove the effect which severity may be 
expected to produce. The character of the people who in- 
habit the north of Ireland has been severely stigmatised. For 
my own part, it is not my habit to admit a fixed dislike ag unst 
any bodies of men, nor do I see any thing in these to justify 
such disltke. But it is said, these seen are of the old leaven. 
They are, indeed of the old leaven that rescued the country 
from the tyranny of Charles the first, and James the second : 
they are of that leaven which asserted and defended the prin- 
ciples of liberty : they are of that leaven which fermented, 
and kneaded together, the freedom of the British constitution. 
If these pr inciples were carried to excess, it is an excess to 
which I am more partial than to the opposite extreme. The 
opposition t 1 ey have suffered is some apology. I am told that 
the mode now adopted is this — to declare a county out of the 
king’s peace, it is necessary that there should be a certificate 
from t ’ e magistrates. Many of the magistrates are not na- 
tives of Ireland, or resident there, but Englishmen and officers 
of the Fencible corps. Are the people to be told that these 
magistrates are acting only in a civil capacity ? _But have they 
not been provoked to violence ? Several of the principal peo- 
ple of Belfast were taken up. The law is in that state, that 
men may be kept in prison without trial ; is th .t any inference 
of their guilt ? I have seen the wanton prosecutions of go- 
vernment in this country, which juries happily checked. I 
have seen too much of these prosecutions to make me draw 
an inference of guilt from the circumstance of a man’s being 
taken up. I have heard in Ireland of men being ignominious- 
ly arrested and carried to Dublin, who, in their trials were 
found to be perfectly innocent,, and ought not to have been sus- 
pected T he people of the north, attached to these men, were 
determined t- at they should not suffer in their property, 
■The people worked for nothing; they reaped their harvests, 
on purpose to shew eitner their good-will to the patties, or 
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their detestation possibly of lhe conduct of Government. 
Tin-, however w is construed to he a heinous offence: the 
people wert dispersed i y the military ; and when some were 
ki- ed the cltendii g ti e bodies to the grave was deemed cri- 
niin I, and the pers< i.s assisting were dispersed, as if they 
weie doi/ g an act against the st te. That these things will 
go d who c.iii d uni ? Is it not possible that they who prefer 
mo. .rchy may find the exercise of it to be so bad, as almost 
to doubt the excellence of monarchical government ? But 
should the people be even totally subdued, can you do other- 
wise than keep up a large military force ? But suppose the 
people submit — 1 put the case in that way — can you trust to 
such a 'rituation ? Will their submission to laws which they 
detest, last longer than your power lasts, and their impotency ? 
Will you con'inue to keep up your force ? During the war, I 
believe you will ; but can Ireland afford to maintain it during 
peace ? Is it the wav to persuade the Catholics to assist you, 
to refuse to accord to their demands ? I have heard that a 
direct application has been made, not from the Cathoiir pea- 
santry, but from the Catholic nobility, a strong and urgent 
applnation to the government to grant the remainder of their 
demands. I have been tolc|, what certainly it was unneces- 
sary to tell me, tin t these applications have been unsuccess- 
ful. Refuse all these demands — determine to govern Ireland 
by military force — risk a civil war, — which of these evils is 
the worst I know not — But it may he said, what is to he done r 
My general principle is to restore peace on principles of 
peace, and to nuke concession on principles of concession. 

I wish members to read that celebrated speech of Mr. Burke 
on tne subject of such concessions ; let them read that beau- 
tiful display of eloquence, and at the same time sound reason- 
ing, and they will find in that speech all those principles 
which it is my wish to have adopted. ‘ Liberty, (says Mr. 
Burke in a passage of some other part of his work), is any 
practical purpose, is that which the people think so ; you 
most give them that government which they wish ; you must 
give them the British constitution in its substance and spirit. 1 
Apply this to Ireland ; make it such a government as the peo- 
ple shall conceive to he a free one. But, it is said, it is not 
possible to satisfy all persons. It may be so ; but is there one 
concession that could he made to the Catholics which the 
people in the north of Ireland could object to? Is there any 
grievances which could he remedied in the north, to which 
the Catholics would object? They have no inconsistent pre- 
tensions, no clashing interests.— -The concessions to be made 
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to the different parties are not inconsistent; the one patty 
will not repine at the satisfaction which the other obtains. 
Who then would he dissatisfied by such c oncessions ? Not 
the aristocracy, for I will not call it by so respectable a name ; 
and is that miserable monopolising minority to be put in the 
balance with the preservation of the empire and the happi- 
ness of a whole people? The Irish wish to have a reform 
upon an extended scale ; they desire an extension of popular 
rights ; but may there not be a conciliation and compromise ? 
In that declaration of the people of Belfast, I see that they do 
most distinctly state, that they conceive all the benefits of 
freedom may be enjoyed under a government of King, Lords, 
and Commons. 

“ What then is it that the people wish for ? They wish for 
a different constitution in the House of Commons. I think 
they are right. They desire a diminution of patronage, and 
they may go to the extraordinary length of saying, that it is 
not right to have a church in all its splendour, which is appli- 
cable only to a small part of the inhabitants. But do not 
these things admit of moderate discussion, and satisfactory 
compromise ? What they ask is a constitution such as Great 
Britain has according to some, and such as she ought to have 
according toothers, — a government which shall virtually ex- 
press the will of the people : and if in treating with them you 
should fail-— you will then have to resort to violent measures, 
you will then have to divide the people, as Mr. Burxe said, 
not to divide the people of Massachusetts from the people of 
Virgini .—-not to di ide Boston from Carolina— not, I say, to 
divide Ulster from Connaught, and Leinster from Munster; 
but you will divide the people who wish for the constitution 
from those who wish to destroy it. These are the divisions 
which I wish for. But conciliation, it may be said, will not 
do— If it will not. then only may we have recourse to arms. 
Is there a worse period for the country in point of credit and. 
resources? I know not; but I am sure that we cannot do 
worse, than at tlie end of one war, adopt measures to bring 
on another. I wouL therefore concede ; and if I found I had 
not conceded enough, I would concede more. I know of no 
Way of governing mankind but by conciliating them, and ac- 
cording to the forcible way which the Irish have of express- 
ing their meaning, 1 know of no mode of governing the peo- 
ple, but by letting them h..ve their own way. And what shall 
we lose by it ? If Ireland is governed by conceding to all her 
ways and wishes, will she be less useful to Great Britain ? 
What is she now ? little more than a diversion for the army. 
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—■If you keep Ireland by force now, what must you do in all 
future wars ? You must in the first place secure her from in- 
surrection T will adopt therefore the Irish expression, and 
say, that you can only govern Ireland by letting her have her 
own way. The consequences of a war with Ireland, are 
dreadful to contemplate; public horrors would be so increas- 
ed by the laceration of private feelings, as to spread universal 
misery through both countries; the connexion is so interwo- 
ven between the individuals of both countries, that no rupture 
can happen without wounding the most tender friendships 
and the most sacred ties. Rigour has already been attempt- 
ed; let concession and conciliation then be tried before the 
last appeal is hazarded. My wish is, that the whole people 
of Ireland should have the same principles, the same sjsiem, 
the same operation of government, and though it may be a 
subordinate consideration, th.t all classes should have an 
equal chance of emolument; in other words, I would have the 
whole Irish government regulated by Irish notions, and Irish 
prejudices, and I firmly believe, according to anosher Irish 
expression, the more she is under Irish government, the more 
will she be bound to English interest. 

Mr. Burke, on Mr. Fox’s India Bill. 

The several irruptions of Arabs, Tartar^, and Persians, 
into India, were, for the greater part, ferocious and bloody and 
wasteful in the extreme : our entrance into the dominion of 
that country, "was as generally with small comparative effu- 
sion of blood, being introduced by various frauds and delu- 
sions, and by taking advantage of the incurable, blind, and 
senseless animosity, which the several country powers bear 
towards each other, rather titan by open force. But the 
difference in favour of the first conquerors is this: the Asi- 
atic conquerors very soon abated of their ferocity, because 
they made the conquered country iheir own. They rose or 
fell with the rise or fall of the territory they lived in. Fathers 
there deposited the hopes of their posteiity, and children there 
beheld the monuments of their fathers. Here their lot was 
finally cast, and it is the natural wish ol all, th t their lot should 
not be cast in a bad land. Poverty, sterility, and desolation, 
are not a recreating prospect to the eye of man, and tnere are 
very few who can bear to grow old among the curses of a 
whole people. If their passion or their avarice drove the 
Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or tyranny, there was time 
enough, even in the short life of man, to bring round the HI 
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effects of an abuse of power upon the power itself If hoards 
were made by violence, and tyranny, they were still domestic 
hoards ; and domestic profusion', or the rapine of a more pow- 
erful and prodigal hand, restored them to the people. With 
many dis* jders, and with few political checks upon power, 
nature had still fair play: the sources of acquisition were not 
dried up, and therefore the trade, the manufactures, and the 
co merce of the country flourished. Even avarice and usury 
itself, operated both for the preservation and employment of 
national wealth. The husbandman and m nufcturer paid 
heavy interest, but then they augmented the fund from whence 
they were again to borrow. Their resources were dearly 
bought, hut they were sure, and the general stock of the 
community gre\» by the general effort. 

But under the English government all this order is revers- 
ed. The Tartar invasion was mischie'ous; but it is our pro- 
tection that destroys India. It was their enmity, but it is our 
friendship : our conquest there, after twenty years, is as crude 
as it was the first day. The natives scarcely know what it is 
to see the grey head of an Englishman. Young men, (boys 
almost) govern there, without society and without sympathy 
with the natives. They have no more social habits with the 
people, than if they still resided in England, nor indeed any 
species of intercourse but that which is necessary to making 
a sudden fortune with a view to a remote settlement. Ani- 
mated with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity 
of youth, they roll in one after another, wave after wave, 
and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives but an 
endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting. Every rupee of profit made by an Eng- 
lishman is lost for ever to India. With us are no retributory 
superstitions, by which a foundation of charity compensates, 
through ages, to the poor, for the rapine and injustice of a 
day. With ps no pride erects stately monuments which re- 
pair the tpischiefs which. pride had produced, and which 
adorn a country out of its own spoils. England has erected 
no churches, no hospital, no palaces, no schools. England 
has built no bridges, made no high roads, cut no navigations, 
dug out no reservoirs. Every other conqueror of every other 
description has left some monument, either of state or bene- 
ficence, behind him. Were we to be driven out of India this 
day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been possessed, 
during the inglorious period of our dominion, by any thing 
better than the ourang outang, or the tyger. 
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There is nothing in the boys we send to India* worse than 
the boys whom we are whipping at school, or that we .see 
trailing a pike or beading over a desk at home. But as Eng- 
hsh youth in India drink the intoxicating draught of authority 
and dominion before their heads are able to bear it, and as 
they are full gro m in fortune long before they are ripe in 
principle, neither nature nor reason have any opportunity to 
exert themselves for remedy of the excesses of their prema- 
ture power. The consequences of their conduct, which in 
good minds, (and m:.ny of theirs are probably such) might 
pioduce penitence or amendment, are unable to pursue the 
rapidity of their flight. Their prey is lodged in England, 
and the cries of India are given to seas and winds, to be blown 
about in every breaking up of the monsoon over a remote 
and unhearing ocean. In India all the vices operate by which 
sudden fortune is acquired ; in England are often displayed, 
by the same persons, the virtues which dispense hereditary 
wealth. Arrived in England, the destroyers of the nobility 
and gentry of a whole kingdom, will find the best company in 
this nation- at a board of elegance and hospitality. Here the 
manuf.cturer and husbandman will bless the just and punc- 
tual hand, that in India has torn the cloth from the loom, or 
wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from the peasant 
of Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium in which he 
forgot his oppressions, and his oppressor. They marry into 
your families, they enter into your senate, they ease your 
estates by loans, they raise their value by demand, they che- 
rish and protect your relations which lie heavy on your pa- 
tronage ; and there is scarcely a house in the kingdom that 
does not feel some concern and interest, that makes all re- 
form of our Eastern government appear officious and disgust- 
ing, and on the whole a most discouraging attempt. In such 
an attempt you hurt those who are able to return kindness or 
to resent injury. If you succeed, you save those who cannot 
so much as give you thanks. All these things shew the diffi- 
culty of the work we have on hand : but they shew its neces- 
sity too. Our Indian government is in its best state a griev- 
ance ; it is necessary that the correctives should be uncom- 
monly vigorous, and the work of men sanguine, warm, and 
even impassioned in the cause. But it is an arduous thing 
to plead against abuses of a power which originates from our 
own country, and affects those whom we are used to consider 
as strangers. 
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Mr. Burke’s Eulogium. on Mr. Fox, being the conclusion of 
his Speech on Mr. Fox’s India Bill. 

Having done my duty to the bill, let me say a word to 
the author. I should leave him to his own noble sentiments, 
if the unworthy and illiberal language with which he has been 
treated, beyond all example of parliamentary liberty, did not 
make a few words necessary; not so much in justice to him, 
as to my own feelings. I must say then, that it will be a dis- 
tinction honourable to the age, that the rescue of the greatest 
number of the human race that ever were so grievously op- 
pressed, from the greatest tyranny that was ever exercised, 
has fallen to the lot of abilities and dispositions equal to the 
task ; that it has fallen to one who has the enlargement to 
comprehend, the spirit to undertake, and the eloquence to 
support, so great a measure of hazardous benevolence. His 
spirit is not owing to his ignorance of the state of men and 
tilings ; he well knows what snares are spread about his path, 
from personal animosity, from court intrigues, and possibly 
from popular delusion. But he has put to hazard his ease, 
his security, his interest, his power, even his darling popular- 
ity, for the benefit of a people whom he has never seen. This 
is the road that all heroes have trod before him. He is tra- 
duced and abused for his supposed motives. He will remem- 
ber, that obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the composition 
of all true glory : he will remember, that it was not only in 
the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and constitution 
of things, that calumny and abuse are essential parts of tri- 
umph. These thoughts will support a mind, which only ex- 
ists for honour, under the burden of temporary reproach. He 
is doing indeed a great good; such as rarely falls to the lot, 
and almost as rarely coincides with the desires of any man. 
Let him use his time. Let him give the whole length of the 
reins to his benevolence. He is now on a great eminence, 
whe»e the eyes o£ mankind are turned to him. He nuy live 
long, he may do much. But here is the summit. He never 
can exceed what lie does this day. 

He has faults ; but they are faults that, though they may in 
a sipall degree tarnish the lustre, and sometimes impede the 
march of his abilities, have .nothing in them to extinguish 
the ii c of •«; ' eat virtues. In those faults, there is no mixture 
of deceit, ot hypocrisy, of pride, of ferocity, of complexional 
despotism, or want of feeling for the distresses of mankind. 
His are faults which might exist in a descendant of Henry 
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the Fourth of France, as they did exist in that father of his 
country. Henry the Fourth wished that he might live to see 
a fowl in the pot of every peasant in his kingdom. That sen- 
timent of homely benevolencfe was worth all the splendid say- 
ings that are recorded of kings. But he wished perhaps for 
more than could be obtained, and the goodness of the man ex- 
ceeded the p#wer of the king. But this gentleman, a sub- 
ject, may tfiis day say this at least, with truth, that he secures 
the rice in his pot to every man in India. A poet of anti- 
quity thought it one of the first distinctions to a prince whom 
he meant to celebrate, that through a long succession of 
generations, he had been the progenitor of an able and vir- 
tuous citizen, who by force of the arts of peace, had cor- 
rected governments of oppression and suppressed wars of 
rapine. 

Indole proh quanta juvenis, quantumque daturus 

Ausonije populis, ventura in sxcula civem. 

Ille super Gangem, super exauditus etlndos, 

Implebit terras voce ; et furialia Bella 

Fulmine compescit linguae. 

This was what was said of the predecessor of the only per- 
son to whose eloquence it does not wrong that of the mover 
of this bill to be compared. But the Ganges and the Indus 
are the patrimony of the fame of my honourable friend, and 
not of Cicero. I confess, I anticipate with joy, the reward of 
those whose whole consequence, power, and authority, exist 
only for the benefit of mankind ; and I carry my mind to all 
the people, and all the names and descriptions, that, relieved 
by this bill, will bless the labours of this parliament, and the 
confidence which the best house of commons has given to him 
who the best deserves it, The little cavils of party will 
not be heard, where freedom and happiness will be felt. 
There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, which 
will not bless the presiding care and manly beneficence of this 
house, and of him who proposes to you this great work. 
Your names will never be separated before the throne of the 
Divine Goodness, in whatever language, or with whatever 
rir.es, pardon is asked for sin, and reward for those who imi- 
tate the Godhead in his universal bounty to his creatures. 
These honors you deserve, and they will surely be paid, when 
all the jargon of influence, and party, and patronage, are swept 
into o livion. 

I have spoken what I think, and what I feel, of the mover 
of this bill. An honourable friend of mine* speaking of his 
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merits, was charged with having made a studied panegyric. 
I don’t know what his was. Mine, I am sure, is a studied 
panegyric : the fruit of much meditation ; the result of the 
observation of near twenty years. For my own part, I am 
happy that I have lived to see this day ; I feel myself over- 
paid for the labours of eighteen years, when at this late pe- 
riod, I am able to take my* share, by one humble vote, in 
destroying a tyranny that exists to the disgrace of this na- 
tion, and the destruction of so large a part of the human spe- 
cies. 

Introduction io a Speech of Mr. Fox , on the Government of 

India, in 1783. 

“ The honourable gentleman who opened the debate (Mr. 
Powis) first demands my attention ; not indeed for the wis- 
dom of the observations which fell from him this night (though 
he is acute and judicious on most occasions) but from the na- 
tural weight of all such characters in this country, the aggre- 
gate of whom should, in my opinion, always decide upon pub- 
lic measures ; but his ingenuity was never, I think, more ef- 
fectually exerted, upon more mistaken principles, and more 
inconsistent with the common tenor of his conduct, than in 
this debate. 

“ He charges me with abandoning that cause, which, he 
says, in terms of flattery, I had once so successfully asserted. 
I tell him, in reply, that if lie were to search the history of 
my life, he would find that the period of it, in which I strug- 
gled most for the real, substantial cause of liberty, is this very 
moment that I am addressing you. Freedom, according to 
my conception of it, consists in the safe and sacred possession 
of a man’s property, governed by laws defined and certain ; 
with many personal privileges, natural, civil and religious, 
which he cannot surrender without ruin to himself; and of 
which to be deprived by any other power, is despotism. This 
bill, instead of subverting, is destined to stabiliiate these prin- 
ciples; instead of narrowing the basis of freedom, it tends to 
enlarge it ; itstead of suppressing, its object is to infuse and 
circulate the spirit of liberty. 

“ Wh. t is the most odious species of tyranny ? Precisely 
that which this bill is meant to annihilate. That a handful 
of men, free themselves, should execute the most base and 
abominable despotism over millions of their fellow creatures ; 
that innocence should be the victim of oppression; thatindus- 
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try should toil for rapine ; that the harmless labourer should 
sweat, not for his own benefit, out for the luxury and rapacity 
of tyrannic depredation ; in a word, that thirty millions of 
men, gifted by Providence with the ordinary endowments of 
humanity, should groan under a system of despotism, un- 
matched in all the histories of the world. 

“ What i the end of all Government ? Certainly the hap- 
piness of the governed. Others may hold other opinions ; 
but this is mine, and I proclaim it. What are we to think of 
a government, whose good fortune is supposed to spring from 
the, cjlaniities of its subjects; whose aggrandisement grows 
out of the miseries of mankind 1 This is the kind of govern- 
ment exercised under the East India Company upon the na- 
tives of Indostan ; and the subversion of that infamous govern- 
ment is the main object of the Bill in question. But in the 
progress of accomplishing this end, it is obiected that the 
charter of the company should not be violated; and upon this 
point, Sir, I shall deliver my opinion without disguise. A 
charter is a trust to one or more persons for some given 
benefit. If this trust be abused ; if the benefit be not ob- 
tained. and that its failure arises from palpable guilt (or what, 
in this case, is full as bad) from palpable ignorance or mis- 
management ; will any man gravely say, that trust should not 
be resumed, and delivered to other hands; more especially 
in the case of the East India Company, whose manner of 
executing this trust, whose la-.ity and languor produced, and 
tend to produce, consequences diametrically opposite to the 
ends of confiding that trust, and of the institution for which it 
was gramed ! 1 beg of gentlemen to be aware of the lengths 
to whici. their arguments upon the intangibility of this char- 
ier may be cariied. Every syllable virtually impeaches the 
establishment by which we sit in this house, in the enjoyment 
of this free om, and of every other blessing of our govern- 
ment These kind of arguments are batteries against the 
m fin pillar of the British constitution. Some men are con- 
sistent with their own private opinions, and discover the in- 
heritance of family maxims, when they question the principles 
of the Revolution ; but 1 have no scruple in subscribing to 
the articles of that creed which produced it. Sovereigns are 
sacred, and reverence is due to every king; yet, wi'h all my 
attachments to the person of a first magistrate, had I lived in 
the reign of James the Se ond, I should most certainly have 
contributed my effort** and <>orne part in those illustrious 
struggles, which vindicated an empire from hereditary ser- 
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vitude, and recorded this valuable doctrine, that ‘ trust abuse d 
was revocable .’ 

“ No man will tell me, that a trust to a company of mer- 
chants stands upon the solemn and sanctified, ground, by 
which a trust is committed to a monarch ; and I am at a loss 
to reconcile the conduct of men, who approve that resumption 
©f violated trust, which rescued and re-established our unpa- 
ralleled and admirable constitution, with a thousand valuable 
improvements and advantages, at the Revolution; and'who at 
this moment, rise p the champions of the East-India Com- 
pany’s charter, although the incapacity and incompetence of 
that Company to a due and adequate discharge of the trust 
deposited in them by charter, are themes of ridicule and con- 
tempt to all the world; and although, in conseq ence of their 
mismanagement, connivance, and imbecility, combined with 
the wickedness of their servants, the very name of an Eng- 
lishman is detes-ed, even to a proverb, through all Asia; and 
the national character is become degraded and dishonoured. 
To rescue that name from odium, and redeem this character 
from disgrace, are some of the objects of the present bill ; 
and gentlemen should indeed gravely weigh their_opposition 
to a measure, which, with a thousand other points, not less 
valuable, aims at the attainment of these objects.” 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Burke, on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts, February 28th, 1785. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would sign no convention, or whom notreaty 
and no signature could bind, and who were the determined 
enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the 
country possessed by these incorrigible and predestinated cri- 
minals a memorable example to mankind. He resolved in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to 
leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument of ven- 
geance, and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between 
him and those, against whom the faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together, was no protection. He be- 
came at length so confident of his force, so collected in his 
might, that he made no secret whatsoever of his dreadful re- 
solution. Having terminated his disputes with every enemy, 
and every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the nabob of Ar- 
cot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
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could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and 
compounding all the materials of fuy, havoc, and desol tion, 
into ene black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities 
of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these evils were 
idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the' pi .ins of the Carna- 
tic- — Then ensued a scene of wo," ihe like of which no eye 
had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can ade- 
quately tell. All the horrors of war before known or heard 
of, were mercy to that new havoc. \ storm of universal fire 
blasts d every field, consumed every house, destroyed every 
temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villa es, in part were slaughtered : others without regard to 
sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness .>f function, 
fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 
in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of 
drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept 
into captivity, in an nknown and hostile land. Those who 
were able to evade this tempest, fled to the walled cities. 
But esc. .ping from fiie, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, 
were cert inly liberal ; and all was done by charity that pri- 
vate charity could do; but it was a people in beggary; it was 
a nation which stretched out its hands for food. For months 
together, these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess 
and luxury in their most plenteous days, had fallen s aort of 
the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, 
without sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, 
perished by an hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; every 
day seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets, or on the 
glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in the granary of 
India. I was going to awake your justice towards this un- 
happy part of our fellow citizens, by bringing before you some 
of the circumstances of this plague of hunger. Of all the 
calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, this comes 
the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudest of 
us all feels himself to he nothing more than he is ; but I find 
myself unable to manage it with decorum ; these details are 
of a species of horror so nauseous and disgusting ; they are 
so degrading to the sufferers and to the hearers ; they are so 
humiliating to human nature itself, th .t, on better thoughts, 
I find jt more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous obr 
ject, and to leave it to your general conceptions. 
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For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruction 
raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore ; and 
so completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali, and 
his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their impious 
vow, that when the British armies traversed, as they -did, the 
Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions through the 
whole line of their march, they did not see one man, not one 
woman, not one child, not one four-footed beast of any de- 
scription whatever. One dead uniform silence reigned over 
the whole region. 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Grattan in the Irish Parlia- 
ment on some Commercial Propositions 9 1785 . 

“This arrangement establishes a principle of uti fiostidetus, 
that is. Great Britain shall retain all her advantages, and Ite- 
land shall retain all her disadvantages. But I leave this p rt 
of the adjustment, where reciprocity is disclaimed in the out- 
set of treaty and the rudiment of manufacture; I tome to in- 
stances of more striking inequality, and first, your situation in 
the East. Yon are to give a monopoly to the present or any 
future E*st India Company, during its existence, and to the 
British hation for ever after. It has been said that the Irish- 
man in this is rh the same situation as the Englishman, but 
there is this difference, the difference between h >ving and 
not having the trade ; the British Parliament has judged it 
most expedient for Great Britain to carry on her trade to the 
East, by >n exclusive company; the Irish P tlia s i eut is now 
to determine it most expedient for Ireland to have no trade 
at all in these p rts. T‘ is is not a surrender of the political 
riubts of the constitution, but of the natural rights of man j 
not of the privileges of Parliament, but of the rights of na- 
tions, — not to s/il beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Strai s of Magellan, — an awful interdict ! Not only European 
settlements, but neutral countiies excluded, and God’s "pro- 
vidence shut out in the most opulent boundaries of creation; 
other interdicts go to particul ir places for local reasons, be- 
cause they belong to »eu in Eutopean st tes ; but here are 
neutral regions forbidden, and a path prescribed to the Irish- 
man on open sea. Other interdicts go to a determinate pe- 
riod of time, but here is an eternity of restraint ; you are to 
have.no trade at all during the existence of any company, and 
na free trade to those count, ies after its cxpiiation t is re- 
sembles rather a judgment of God tha an act of the Legis- 
lature, whether you measure it by immensity of spactfor in- 
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finity of duration, and has nothing human about it except its 
presumption. 

“ But if gentlemen can entertain a doubt of the mischief of 
these propositions, are they convinced of ^their safety ? the 
safety of giving up the government of your tride ? No ! the 
mischief is prominent, but the advantage is of a most enig- 
matical nature. Have gentlemen considered the subject, 
have they traced even the map of the countries, the power or 
freedom of trading with whom they are to surrender for ever ? 
Have they traced the map of Asia, Africa, and America? Do 
they know the French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish set- 
tlements ? Do they know the neutral powers of those coun- 
tries, their produce, aptitudes and dispositions ? Have they 
considered the state of North xmerica? its firesent state, fu- 
ture growth , and every opportunity in the endless succession of 
time attending that nurse of commerce, and asylum oj mankind? 
Are they now competent to declare, on the part of themselves 
and all their posterity, that a free trade to those regions will 
never, in the efflux of time, 'be of any service to the kingdom 
of Irel tnd ? If they have information on this subject, it must 
be by a communication with God, for they have none with 
man : it must be inspiration, for it cannot be knowledge.” 

Extract from Mr. Sheridan 9 s Speech on the Trial of Warren 

Hastings. 

Should a stranger survey the land formerly Sujah Dow- 
lah’s, and seek the cause of its calamity — should he ask, what 
monstrous madness had ravaged thus, with wide-spread war 
— what desolating foreign foe— what disputed succession— 
what religious zeal — what fabled monster has stalked abroad, 
and with malice and mortal enmity to man, has withered with 
the gripe of death every growth of nature and humanity — -all 
the means of delight, and each original, simple principle of 
bare existence ? the answer will be, if any answer dare be 
given, No, alas ! not one of these things 1 no desolating fo- 
reign foe !— -no disputed succession ! no religious supcrser- 
vir.eable zeal! Tnis damp of death is the mere effusion of 
British amity — we sink under the pressure of their support 
—we wri he under the gripe of their pestiferous dliance ! 

Thus they suffered — in barren anguish, and ineffectual be- 
wailings. And, O audacious fa. lary ! — says the defence of 
Mr Hastings — What cause was there for any incidental ills, 
but their own resistance ? 
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The cause was nature in the first-born principles of man. 
It grew with his growth ; it strengthened with his strength ! 
It taught him to understand ; it enabled him to feel. For 
where there is hurhan fate, can there be a penury of human 
feeling ?— Where there is injury, will there not he resent- 
ment ?— -Is not despair to be followed by courage ? The God 
of battles pervades and penetrates, the inmost spirit of man, 
and rousing him to shake off the burden that is grievous, 
and the yoke th.it is galling, will reveal the law written in 
his heart, and the duties and privileges of his nature — the 
grand, universal compact of man with man ! — That power is 
delegated in trust, for the good of all who obey it — That the 
rights of men must arm against man’s oppression — for that 
indifference were treason to human state, and patience no- 
thing less than blasphemy — against the laws which govern 
the world ! 

It was in some degree observable, that not one of the pri- 
vate letters of Mr. Hastings had been produced at any time. 
— even Middleton, when all confidence was broken between 
them, by the production of his private correspondence at 
Calcutta, eiiher feeling for his own safety or sunk under 
the fascinating influence of his master, did not dare attempt 
a retaliation ! — The letters of Middleton, however, were suf- 
ficient to prove the situation of the nabob, when pressed to 
the rpeasure of resuming the Jaghires, in which he had been 
represented as acting wholly from himself — He was there 
described as lost in sullen melancholy— -with feelings agitat- 
ed beyond expression, and with every mark of agonised sen- 
sibility. To such a degree was this apparent, that even 
Middleton was moved to interfere for a temporary respite, 
in which he might be more reconciled to t he measure. I am 
fully of opinion, said he, that the despair of the nabob must 
impel him to violence ; I know also that the violence must be 
fatal to himself — but yet F think, that with his present feel- 
ings he wili disregard all consequences — Mr. Johnson also, 
the assistant Resident, wrote at the same time to Mr. Hast- 
ings to aver to him that the measure was dangerous, that it 
would require a total reform of the collection, which could 
not be made without a campaign '. — This was British justice I 
this was British humanity 1 Mr. Hastings ensures to the al- 
lies of the company in the strongest terms their prosperity 
and his protection ; — the former he secures by sending an 
army to plunder them of their wealth and to desolate their 
s0 il 1 — his protection is , fraught with a similar security! — „ 
like that fif a vulture to a ; lamb — grappling in its vitals ! — . 
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thirsting for its blood! — scaring off each petty kite that hovers 
around — and then, with an insulting perversion of terms, 
calling sacrifice protection ! 

An object for which history searches for any similarity in 
vain — The deep searching annals of Tacitus — The luminous 
philosophy of Gibbon — all the records of man’s enormity* 
from Original Sin to this period in which we pronounce it, 
dwindle into comparative insignificance of enormity — both in 
aggravations of vile principles, and extent of their conse- 
quential ruin ! — The victims of this oppression were con- 
fessedly destitute of all power to resist their oppressors : but 
that debility, which from other bosoms would have claimed 
some compassion, with respect to the mode of suffering, 
here excited but the ingenuity of torture ! Even when every 
feeling of the nabob was subdued, nature made a lingering, 
feeble stand within his bosom ; but even then that cold un- 
feeling spirit of malignity, with whom his doom was fixed, 
returned with double acrimony to its purpose, and compelled 
him to inflict on a parent that destruction, of which he was 
himself reserved but to be the last victim 1 

The counsel in recommending an attention to the public 
in preference to the private letters, had remarked in parti- 
cular, that one letter should not be taken as evidence, because 
it was evidently and abstractedly private, as it containedin 
one part the anxieties of Mr. Middleton for the illness of his 
son — This was a singular argument indeed. The circum- 
stance undoubtedly merited strict observation, though not in 
the view in which it was placed by the counsel. — It went to 
shew that some at least of those concerned in these transac- 
tions, felt the force of those ties, which their efforts were di- 
rected to tear asunder — that those who could ridicule the re- 
spective attachment of a mother and a son — who would pro- 
hibit the reference of the son to the mother who had given 
him life — who could deny to maternal debility the protection 
which filial tenderness should afford — were yet sensible of the 
straining of those chords by which they were connected. — 
There was something in the present business — with all that 
was horrible to create aversion — so vilely loathsome, as to 
excite disgust.— If it were hot a part of my duty, it would be 
superfluous to speak of the sacredness of the ties which 
those' aliens to feeling — those apostates to humanity, had 
thus divided. — In such an assembly, as that before which I 
speak, there is not an eye but must look reproof to this con- 
duct — not a heart but must anticipate its condemnation — 
Filial piety ! It is the primal bond of sptiety — It is that in- 
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stinctive principle, which, panting for its proper good, 
soothes, unbidden, each sense and sensibility of man !— -It 
now quivers on every lip ! — it now beams from every eye i 
— It is that gratitude, which softening under the sense of 
recollected good, is eager to own the vast countless debt it 
ne’er, alas 1 can pay — -for so many long years of unceasing 
solicitudes, honourable self-denials, life-preserving cares! — 
It is that part of our practice, where duty drops its awe — 
where reverence refines into love !— It asks no aid of memo- 
ry ! — It needs not the deductions of reason ! — Pre-existing, 
paramount over all, whether law or human rule — few argu- 
ments can increase and none can diminish it ! It is the sacra- 
ment of our nature — not only the duty, but the indulgence of 
man — It is his first great privilege — It is amongst his last 
most endearing delights !— when the bosom glows with the 
idea of reverberated love — when to requite on the visitations 
of nature, and return the blessings that have been received ! 
when— -what was emotion, fixed into vital principle— what 
was instinct, habituated into^ a master passion — sways all the 
Sweetest energies of man — hangs over each vicissitude of all 
that must pass away — aids the melancholy virtues in their 
last sad tasks of life— to cheer the languors of decrepitude, 
and age— explore the thought— explain the aching eye ! 

He then proceeded to relate the circumstances of the im- 
prisonment of Bahar Ally Cawn and Jewar Ally Cawp, the 
ministers of the nabob, on the grounds he had stated ; with 
them was confined that arch rebel Sumpshire Cawn, by 
whom every act of hostility that had taken place against the 
English was stated to have been committed — No enquiry* 
however, was made concerning his treason, though many had 
been held respecting the treasure of the other. He was 
not so far noticed as to be deprived of his food ;* nor was he 
even complimented with fetters ! and yet when he is on a 
future day to be informed of the mischiefs he was now stated 
to have done, he must think that on being forgotten, he bad 
a very providential escape ! — The others were, on the con- 
trary, taken from their milder prison at Fyzabad ; and when 
threats could affect nothing, transferred by the meek huma- 

* The following note from Mr. Middleton to lieutenant Francis 
llutledge, dated January 20, 1782 had been read in evidence : 

Sir, 

“When this note is delivered to you by Hoolas Roy, I have to de- 
sire, that you order the two prisoners to be put in irons, keeping them 
b om all food &c. agreeable to my instructions of yesterday. 

(Signed* Nath. Middxetok” 
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nity of Mr. Middleton to the fortress of Chunargur. Ther«, 
where the British Aug was Hying, they were deemed to deep- 
er dungeons, heavier chains, and severer punishments/ There, 
where the flag was displayed, which was wont to cheer the 
depressed, and to dilate the subdued heart of misery — these 
venerable, but unfortunate men were fated to encounter 
something lower than perdition, and something blacker than 
despair ! It appeared from the evidence of Mr. Holt and 
others, that they were both cruelly flogged, though one was 
above seventy years of age, to extort a confession of the bu- 
ried wealth of the Begums ! Being-Charged with disaffection, 
they proclaimed their innocence — ■“ Tell us where are the 
remaining treasures, (was the reply) — It is only a treachery 
to your immediate sovereigns : and you will then be fit asso- 
ciates for the representatives of British faith and British 
justice in India!” — Oh faith! Oh justice! exclaimed Mr. 
Sheridan, I conjure you by your sacred names to depart for 
a moment from this place, though it be your peculiar resi- 
dence ; nor hear your names profaned by such a sacrilegious 
combination, as that which I am now compelled to repeat I 
where all the fair forms of nature and art, truth and peace, 
policy and honour, shrunk back aghast from the deleterious 
shade; where ail existences, nefarious and vile, had sway; 
where amidst the black agents on one side, and Middleton 
with Impey on the other, the toughest bend, the most unfeel- 
ing shrink! — the great figure of the piece; characteristic in 
his place ! aloof and independent, from the puny profligacy 
in his train ! but far from idle and inactive, turning a malig- 
nant eye on all mischief that awaits him ! — the multiplied ap- 
paratus of temporising expedients, and intimidating instru- 
ments ! — now cringing on his prey, and fawning on his ven- 
geance ! — now quickening the limping pace of craft, and forc- 
ing evciy stand that retiring nature can make in the heart ! — . 
the attachments and the decorums of life ! — each emotion of 
tenderness and honour! — and all the distinctions of national 
characteristics ! — with along catalogue of crimes and aggra- 
vations, beyond the reach of thought for human malignity to 
perpetrate, or human vengeance to punish ! — lower than per- 
dition — blacker than despair! 

But justice is not this halt and miserable object ! It is not 
the ineffective bauble of an Indian Pagod ! — It is not the por- 
tentous phantom of despair— It is not like any fabled mon- 
ster, formed in the eclipse of reason, and found in some un- 
hallowed grove of superstitious darkness, and political dis- 
may ! No my lords ! 
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In the happy reverse of all this, I turn from this disgusting 
caricature to the real image ! — Justice I have now before me 
august and pure ! the abstract idea of all that would be per- 
fect in the spirits and the aspirings of men ! where the mind 
rises, where the heart expands ; — where the countenance is 
ever placid and benign : where her favourite attitude is to 
stoop to the unfortunate : — to hear their cry and to help them: 
—-to rescue and relieve, to succour and save: — majestic, from 
its mercy : — venerable, from its utility : — uplifted, without 
pride : — firm, without obduracy -beneficent in each prefe- 
rence ?■ — lovely, though in her frown ! 

On that justice I rely : — Deliberate and sure, abstracted 
from all party purpose and political speculation ! — not on 
words, but on facts 1— you my lords, who hear me, I conjune, 
by those rights it is your best privilege to preserve — by that 
fame if is your best pleasure to inherit— by all those feelings 
which refer to the first term in the series of existence, the 
original compact of our nature — our controlling rank in the 

creation This is the call on all, to administer to truth and 

equity, as they would satisfy the laws and satisfy themselves 
—with the most exalted bliss, possible or conceivable for our 
nature : — The self-approving consciousness of virtue, when 
the condemnation we look for will be one of the most ample 
mercies accomplished for mankind since the creation of the 
world ! — My lords, I have done 1 



Mr. Burke’s Eulogium on Mr. Sheridan’s Speech against 
Warren Hastings , June 5th , 1788. 

“ Mr. Sheridan has this day surprised the thousands, 
who hung with rapture on his accents, by suclt an array of 
talents, such an exhibition of capacity, such a display of pow- 
ers, as are unparalleled in the annals of oratory ; a display that 
reflected the highest honour upon himself, lustre upon letters, 
renown upon parliament, glory upon the country. Of all 
species of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence, that has been 
witnessed, or recorded, either in ancient, or modern times ; 
whatever the acutensss of the bar, the dignity of the senate, 
the solidity of the judgment seat, and the sacred morality of 
the pulpit have hitherto furnished; nothing has surpassed, 
nothing has equalled what we have this day heard in West- 
minster Hall. No holy seer of religion, no sage, no states- 
man, no orator, no man of any 'literary description whatever, 
Ifas come up in the one instance, to the pure sentiments of 

R 2 
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morality, or in the other, to that of variety of knowledge, 
force of imagination, propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty 
and elegance of diction, strength and copiousness of style, pa- 
thos and sublimity of conception, to which we have this day 
listened with ardour and admiration From poetry up to elo- 
quence, there is not a species of composition of which a com- 
plete and perfect specimen might not, from that single speech, 
be culled and 'collected.” 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Grattan concerning Tithes, in 
the Irish House of Commons, 1788. ~ 

IT has been said, in defence of clerical exactions, that 
though sometimes exorbitant, they have never been illegal. 

I deny it ; and will produce proof at your bar, that exactions 
in some of the disturbed parts have been not exorbitant only, 
but illegal likewise. I will prove that, in many instances, 
Tithe has been demanded and paid for turf ; that Tithe of 
turf has been assessed at one or two shillings a house like 
Hearth-money : and in addition to Heal th-money, with this 
difference, that in case of Hearth-money, there is an exemp- 
tion for the poor of a certain description ; but here, it is the 
poor of the poorest order, that is, the most resistless people, 
who pay. I will prove to you, that men have been excom- 
municated by a most illegal sentence, for refusing to pay tithe 
of turf. I have two decrees in my hand from the Vicarial 
Court of Clyne ; the first excommunicating one man, the 
second excommunicating four men most illegally, most ar- 
bitrarily, for refusing to pay tithe of turf : nor has tithe of 
turf, without pretence of law or custom, been a practice only ; 
but in some part of the South, it has been a formed exaction 
with its own distinct and facetious appellation, the familiar 
denomination of Smoke-money. A right to tithe of turf has 
been usurped against law, and a legislative power of commu- 
tation has been exercised, I suppose for familiarity of appel- 
lation and facility of collection. 

The exactions of the Tithe-proctor are another instance of 
illegality — he gets, he exacts, he extorts from the parishion- 
ers, in some of the disturbed parishes, one, frequently two 
shillings in the pound. The clergyman’s agent in them is 
paid by the parish, apd paid extravagantly. The landlord’s 
agent is not paid in this manner; your tenants don’t pay your 
agent ten per cent or five per cent, or any per centage at 
all : What right has the clergyman to throw his agent on 
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his parish ? As well might he make them pay the wages of 
his butler, or his footman, or his coachman, or his postillion, 
or his cook. 

This demand, palpably illegal, must have commenced in 
fyribery — an illegal perquisite growing out of the abuse of 
power — a bribe for mercy ; — as if the Tithe-proctor was tlje 
natural pastoi'al protector of the property ©f the peasant, 
against the possible oppressions of the law, and the exactions 
of th© gospel. He was supposed to take less than his em- 
ployer would exact, or the law would allow ; and was bribed 
by the sweat of the poor fer his perfidy and mercy. This 
original bribe has now become a stated perquisite : and in- 
stead of being payment for moderation, it is now a per cent- 
age on rapacity. The more he extorts for the parson the 
more he shall get for himself. 

Are there any decent clergymen who will defend such a 
practice? Will they allow that the men they employ are 
ruffians, who would cheat the parson, if they did not qflun- 
der the poor; and that the clerical remedy against conni- 
vance, is to make the poor pay a premium for the increase 
of that plunder and exaction, of which tlley themselves are 
the object. 

I excuse the Tithe-proctor; the law is in fault, which 
gives great and summary powers to the indefinite claims of 
the Church, and suffers both to be vested in the hands, not 
only of the parson, but of a wretch who follows his own na- 
ture when he converts authority into corruption, and lawinta 
peculation. 

I have seen a catalogue of some of their charges ; so much 
for potatoes ; so much for wheat ; so much for oats ; so much 
for hay — all exorbitant ; and after a long list of unconscion- 
able demands for the parson, comes in a peculation for the 
proctor : two shillings in the pound for proctorage— that is, 
for making a charge, for whose excess and extravagance the 
proctor ought not to have been paid, but punished. 

As to potatoes, the clergyman oughLnot to proceed with 
reference to the produce, but the price of labour ; in the 
parts of which I have been speaking, the price of labour is 
not more than 5 d. a day the year round ; that is, 6/. 4«. the 
year; supposing the labourer to work every day but Sunday, 
making an allowance for sickness, broken weather, and holi- 
days, you should strike off more than a sixth : he has not in 
fact more than 51. a year by his labour : his family average 
about five persons, or nearer six, of whom the wife may make 
something by spinning (in these parts of the country, there 
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are considerable manufactories). Five pounds a year with 
the wife’s small earnings, is the capital to support such a 
family, and pay rent and hearth-money, and in some cases of 
illegal exaction, smoke-money to the parson. — When a gen- 
tleman of the church of Ireland comes to a peasant so cir- 
cumstanced, and demands 12 or 16s. an acre for tithe of po- 
tatoes — he demands a child’s provision-lie exacts contribu- 
tion from a pauper — he gleans from wretchedness — he leases 
from penury— he fattens on hunger, raggedness, and destitu- 
tion. In vain shall he state to such a man the proctor’s valu- 
ation, and inform him, that an acre of potatoes well tilled, 
and in good ground, should produce so many barrels ; that 
each barrel, at the market price, is worth so many shillings, 
which, after allowing for digging, tithes at so much. 

The peasant may answer this reasoning by the Bible ; he 
may set up against the tithe-proctor’s valuation, the New 
Testament— -the precepts of Christ against the clergyman’s 
arithmetic; the parson’s spiritual professions against his tem- 
poral exactions, and in the argument, the peasant would have 
the advantage of the parson. It is an odious contest between 
poverty and luxury ; between the struggles of a pauper and 
the luxury of a priest. * 

Such a man making such a demand, may have many good 
qualities ; may be a good theologian ; an excellent controver- 
salist ; deeply read in church history ; very accurate in the 
value of ehurch benefices; an excellent high priest — but 
no Christian pastor. He is not the idea of a Christian mi- 
nister— the Whiteboy is the least of his foes — his great 
enemy is the precept of the gospel and the example of the 
apostles. 

A tenth of your land, your labour, and your capital, to those 
who contribute in no shape whatsoever to the produce, must 
be oppression ; they only think otherwise, who suppose, that 
every thing is little which is given to the parson ; that 
no burden can be heavy, if it is the weight of the parson ; that 
landlords should give up their rent, and tenants.the profits of 
their labour, and all too little ; but uncertainty aggravates that 
oppression; the full tenths ever mi^st be uncertain as well as 
oppressive, for it is the fixed proportion of a fluctuating quan- 
tity, and unless the high priest can give law to thetiinds, and 
ascertain the harvest, the Tiihe, like that harvest, must be 
uncertain ; but this uncertainty is aggravated, by the perni- 
cious motives on which Tithe frequently rises and falls. It 
frequently rises on the poor; it falls in compliment to the 
rich. It proceeds on principles the reverse of the gospel ; 
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It crouches to the strong, and it encroaches on the feeble ; 
and is guided by the two worst principles in society, servility 
and avarice united, against the cause of charity, and under 
the cloak of religion. 

The apostles had no Tithe, they did not demand it; they, 
and tfe whose mission they preached, protested against the 
principle on which Tithe is founded ; ‘ Carry neither scrip, 
nor purse, nor shoes; into whatsoever house ye go, say, 
Peace.’ 

Here is concord, and contempt of riches, not Tithe. * Take 
no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, not for 
your bodies, what ye shall put on so said Christ to his Apos- 
tles. Does this look like a right in his priesthood to a tenth 
of the goods of the community ? 

‘ Beware of covetousness; seek not what ye shall eat, but 
seek the kingdom^of God.’ 

‘ Give alms ; provide yourselves with bags that wax not 
old, a treasure in heaven which faileth not.* This does not 
look like a right in the Christian priesthood to the tenth 
of the goods of the community exacted from the poor’s divi- 
dend. 

‘ Distribute unto the poor, and seek treasure in Heaven.* 

‘Take care that your hearts be not charged with surfeiting 
and drunkenness, and the cares of this life.' 

One should not think'that our Saviour was laying the foun- 
dation of Tithe, but cutting up the roots of the claim, and 
prophetically admonishing some of the modern priesthood. 
If these precepts are of divine right, tithes cannot be so; 
the precept orders a contempt of riches — the claim demands 
a tenth of the fruits of the earth for the ministers of the Gos- 
pel. 

The peasantry, in apostolic times, had been the object of 
charity,, not .of exaction. Those to whose cabin the Tithe- 
farmer has gone for tithe of turf, and to whose garden he has 
gone for the tithe potatoes, the Apostles would have visited 
likewise ; but they would have visited with contribution, not 
for exaction ; the poor had shared with the Apostles, -—they 
contribute to the Churchman. 

The gospel is not an argument for, but against the right- 
divine of Tithe : so are the first fathers of the Church. 

- But there is an authority still higher than the opinions of 
the Fathers ; there is an authority of a Council; the Council 
of Antioch, in the fourth century, which declares that Bishops 
may distribute the goods of the Church, but must take no 
part to themselves, nor to the Priests that lived with them, 
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unless necessity required them justly ; ‘Have food andrai- 
thent ; be therewith content.’ 

This was the state of the Church, in its purity; in the fifth 
century, decimation began, and Christianity declined ; then, 
indeed, the right of Tithe was advanced, and advanced into 
a style that damned it. The preachers who advanced the doc- 
trine, placed all Christian virtue in the payment of Tithe. 
They said, that the Christian religion, as we say the Protes- 
tant religion, depended on it. They said, that those who paid 
not their Tithes, would be found guilty before God ; and if 
they did not give the tenth, — that God would reduce the 
country to a tenth. — Blasphemous preachers 1 — gitjss igno- 
rance of the nature of things — impudent familiarity with the 
ways of God— -audacious, assumed knowledge of his judg- 
ments, *£t'nd a false denunciation of his vengeance. And yet 
even these rapacious, blasphemous men, did not acknowledge 
to demand Tithe for themselves, but the poor — alms ! — the 
debt of charity— the poor’s patrimony. 

It was not the table of the priest, nor his domestics., nor 
his apparel, nor his influence, nor his ambition, but a Chris- 
tian equipage of tender virtues — the widow, the orphan, and 
the poor; they did not demand the Tithe as# corporation of 
Proprietors, like an East-India Company, or a South-Sea Com- 
pany, with great rights of property annexed, distinct from the 
community, and from religion ; but as trustees, humble trus- 
tees to God, and the poor, pointed out, they presumed, by ex- 
cess of holiness and contempt of riches. Nor did they resort 
to decimation, even under these plausible pretensions, until 
forced by depredations committed by themselves on one ano- 
ther. The goods of the church, of whatever kind, were at 
first in common distributed to the support of the church, and 
the provision of the poor — but at length, the more powerful 
part, those who attended the courts of princes — they who 
intermeddled in state affairs, the busy high priest, and the 
servile, seditious, clerical politician; and particularly the ab- 
bots who had engaged in war, and had that pretence for ex- 
tortion, usurped the fund, left the business oV prayer to the 
inferior clergy, and the inferior clergy to tithe and the people. 

Let bigotry and schism, the zealot’s fire, the high priest’s 
intolerance, through all their discordancy, tremble, while an 
enlightened Parliament, with arms of general protection, 
over-arches the whole community, and roots the Protestant 
ascendency in the sovereign mercy of its nature, Laws of 
coercion, perhaps necessary, certainly severe, you have put 
forth already, but your great engine of power you have hitherto 
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kept back ; that engine, which the pride of the bigot, nor the 
spite of the Zealot, nor the ambition of the high, nor the 
arsenal of the conqueror, nor the inquisition, with its jaded 
rack and pale criminal, never thought of:-— the engine which, 
armed with physical and moral blessing, comes forth, and 
overlays mankind by services: the engine of redress — this is 
Government ; and this the only description of Government 
worthy your ambition. Were I to raise you to a great act, I 
should not recur to the history of other nations: I would re- 
cite your own acts, and set you in emulation with yourselves. 
Do you remember £hat night when you gave your country a 
Free Trade, and with your hands opened all her harbours ? 
That night when you gave her a Free Constitution, and broke 
the chains of a century ; while England, eclipsed at your glo- 
ry, and your Island, rose as it were from its bed, and got 
nearer to the sun ! In the arts that polish life : the inventions 
that accommodate ; and the manufactures that adorn it ; you 
will be for many years inferior to some other parts of Eu- 
rope ; but, to nurse a growing people — to mature a strug- 
gling, though hardy community ; to mould, to multiply, to 
consolidate, to inspire, and to exalt a young nation ; be these 
your barbarous accomplishments ! 

I speak this to you, from a long knowledge of your cha- 
racter, and the various resources of your- soul ; and 1 confide 
my motion to those principles not only of justice, but of fire, 
which I have observed to exist in your composition, and oc- 
casionally to break out in a flame of public zeal, leaving the 
Ministers of the Crown in eclipsed degradation. It is there- 
fore I have not come to you furnished merely with a cold 
mechanical plan ; but have submitted to your consideration 
the living grievances : conceiving that any thing in the shape 
of oppression made once apparent — oppression too of a people 
you have set iree-— the evil will catch those warm susceptible 
properties which abound in your mind, and qualify you for 
legislation. 

Mr. Curran, in the Irish Parliament, on a motion to pass a 
Law to limit the amount of Pensions , 1786. 

“ Sir, I object to adjourning this Bill to the first of Au- 
gust, because I perceive, in the present dispositisn of the 
House, that a proper decision will be made upon it this 
night. We have set out upon our inquiry in a manner so 
honourable and so consistent, that we have reason to expfect 
the happiest success, which I would not wish to see baffled 
by delay. 
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(t We began with giving the full affirmative of this House 
that no grievance exists at all ; Aye considered a simple mat- 
ter of fact, and adjourned our opinion, or rather we gave sen- 
tence on the conclusion, after having adjourned the premi- 
ses. But 1 do begin to see a great deal ot 'argument in 
what the learned Baronet has said, and I beg gentlemen will 
acquit me of apostacy if I offer some reasons why the Bill 
should not be admitted to a second reading. 

“ I am surprised, that gentlemen have taken up such a 
foolish opinion, as that our constitution is maintained by its 
different component parts, mutually checking and controlling 
each other : they seem to think with v Hol>bes, that a state of 
nature is a state of warfare : and that, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
the constitution i9 suspended between the attraction of differ- 
ent powers. My friends seem to think that the Crown 
should be restrained from doing wrong by a physical neces- 
sity ; forgetting, that if you take away from a man all power 
to do wrong, you at the same time take away from him all 
merit of doing right, and by making it impossible for men to 
run into slavery, you enslave them most effectually. But if 
instead of three different parts of our constitution drawing 
forcibly in right lines, at opposite directions, they were to 
unite their power, and draw all one way, in one right line, 
how great would be the effect of their force, how happy the 
direction of this union ! The present system is not only con- 
trary to mathematical reciiCude, but to public harmony ; but 
if instead of privilege setting up his back to oppose preroga- 
tive, he was to saddle his back, and invite prerogative to ride, 
how comfortably might they both jog along ; and therefore it 
delights me to hear the advocates for the royal bounty flow- 
ing freely, and spontaneously, and abundantly, as Holywell in 
Wales. If the Crown grants double the amount of the reve- 
nue in pensions, they approve of their Royal Master for he is 
the breath of their nostrils. 

“ But we will find that this complaisance, this gentleness 
between the Crown and its true servants, is not confined at 
home ; it extends its influence to foreign powers. Our mer- 
chants have been insulted in Portugal, our commerce inter- 
dicted ; what did the British Lion do i Did he whet his tusks ? 
Did he bristle up and sh.ke his mane ? Did he roar ? No • no 
such thing — the gentle creature wagged his tail for six years 
at the court of Lisbon, and now we hear from the Delphic 
oracle on the treasury bench, th.it he is wagging his tale in 
London to Chevalier Pinto; who he hopes soon to be able to 
tell us will allow his lady to entertain him as a lap-dog ; and 
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when she does, no doubt the British factory will furnish some 
of their softest woollens to make a cushion for him to lie up- 
on. But though the gentle beast has continued so long fawn- 
ing and crouching, I believe his vengeance will be great as 
it is slow, and that that posterity whose ancestors are yet un- 
born, will be surprised at the vengeance he will take. 

“ This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, the 
Pension List, embraces every link in the human chain, every 
description of men, women, and children, from the exalted 
excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, to the debased situation 
of the lady^who humbleth herself that she may be exalted. 
But the lessons it inculcates form its greatest perfection; — 
it teatheth, that sloth and vice may eat that bread which vir- 
tue and honesty may starve for after they had earned it. It 
teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that support 
which they are too proud to stoop and earn.. It directs the 
minds of men to an entire reliance on the ruling power of 
the State, who feed the ravens of the Royal aviary, that cry 
continually for food. It teaches them to imitate those Saints 
on the Pension List, that are like the lilies of the field ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed like Solo- 
mon in his glory. In fine, it teaches a lesson, which indeed 
they might have learned from Epictetus — that it is some- 
times good, not to be over virtuous: it shews, that in pro- 
portion as our distresses increase, the munificence of the 
Crown increases also ; in proportion as our clothes are rent, 
the royal mantle is extended over us. 

u But notwithstanding the Pension List, like charity, co- 
vers a multitude of sins, give me leave to consider it as 
coming home to the members of this House ; give me leave 
to say, that the Crown in extending its charity, its liberality, 
its profusion, is laying a foundation for the independence of 
Parliament ; for, hereafter, instead of orators or patriots ac- 
counting for thi-ir conduct to such mean and unworthy per- 
sons as freeholders, they will learn to despise them, and look 
to the first man in the State ; and they will by so doing have 
this security for their independence, that while any man in 
the kingdom has a shilling they will not want one. 

“ Suppose at any future period of time the boroughs of Ire- 
land should decline from their present flourishing and pros- 
perous state; suppose they should fall into the hands of men 
who would wish to derive a profitable commerce, by having 
Members of parliament to hire or let ; in such a case a Se- 
cretary would find great difficulty, if the proprietors of raem- 
btfS should enter into a combination to form a monopoly ; to 
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prevent which in time, the wisest way is to purchase up the 
raw material, young members of parliament, just rough from 
the grass, and when they are a little bitted, and he has got a 
pretty stud, perhaps of seventy, he may laugh at the slave' 
merchant : some of them he may teach to sound through the 
nose, like a barrel organ ; some, in the course of a few 
months, might be taught to cry hear ! hear ! — some, chair ! 
cln-.ir ! upon occasion ; though those latter might create a lit- 
tle confusion, if they were to forget whether they were call- 
ing inside or outside of those doors. Again, he might have 
some so trained that he need only pull a suing, and up gets 
a repeating member ; and if they were so dull that they could 
neither speak nor, make orations, (for they are different 
things) he might have them taugh.t to d..nce / ledibus ire in 
sententia. This improvement might be extended ; he might 
have them dressed in coats and shirts all of one colour, and 
of Sunday he might march them to church, two and two. to 
the great edification of the people and the honour of the 
Christian religion ; afterwards, like the ancient Spartans, or 
the fraternity ft Kilmainham, they might dine all together in 
a large hall. Good heaven ! what a sight to see them feed- 
ing in public upon public viands, and talking of public sub- 
jects for the benefit of the public ! It is a pity they are not 
immortal ; but I hope they will flourish as a corporation, and 
that pensioners will beget pensioners to the end of the chap- 
ter.” 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Erskine , on the trial of Mr. 
Paine , in which he delivers his opinion of the American 

Revolution, and the Federal Constitution. 

Gentlemen, we all but too well remember the calami- 
tous situation in which our country stood but a few years 
ago : a situation which no man can look back upon without 
horror, nor fe ,1 himself safe from relapsing into again, while 
the causes remain which produced it. The event I allude 
to, you must know to be the American war, and the still ex- 
isting causes of it, the corruptions of this government. In 
those days it was not thought virtue by the patriots of Eng- 
land to conceal the existence of them from the people but 
then, as now, authority condemned them as disaffected sub- 
jects, and defeated the ends they sought by their promulga- 
tion. 

The consequences we have all seen and Felt : America, 
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from an obedient affectionate colony, became an independent 
nation; and two millions of people nursed in the very lap of 
our monarchy, became the willing subjects of a republican 
constitution. 

Gentlemen, in that great and calamitous conflict Edmund 
Burke and Thomas Paine fought in the same field of reason 
together; but with very different successes. Mr Burke 
spoke to a Parliament in England, having no ears but for sounds 
that flattered its corruptions. Mr. Paine, on the other hand, 
spoke to a people ; reasoned with them, — told them that 
they were bound by no subjection to any sovereignty, farther 
than their own benefit connected them ; and by these power- 
ful arguments prepared the minds of the American people 
for that glorious, just, and happy revolution. 

Gentlemen, I have a right to distinguish it by these epithets, 
because I aver that at this moment there is as sacred a regard 
to property; as inviolable a security to all the rights of indi- 
viduals; lower taxes ; fewer grievances; less to deplore, and 
more to admire, in the constitution of America,, than that of 
any other country under heaven. I wish indeed to except our 
own, but I cannot even do that, till it shall be purged of those 
abuses, which, though they obscure and deform the surface, 
have not as yet, thank God , destroyed the vital parts. 

The Petition of the wife of Almas Ali Cawn to Warren 

Hastings. 

May the blessings of thy God wait upon thee, may the 
sun of Glory shine round thy head, and may the gates of 
plenty, honour, and happiness be always open to thee and 
thine. May no sorrow distress thy days, may no strife disturb 
thy nights, may the pillow of peace kiss thy cheeks, and the 
pleasures of imagination attend thy dreams; and when length 
of years makes thee tired of earthly joys, and the curtain of 
death gently closes round the last sleep of human existence, 
may the angels of God attend thy bed, and take care that the 
expiring lamp of life shall not receive one rude blast to has- 
ten its extinction. 

O hearken then to the voice of distress, and grant the peti- 
tion of thy servant ! O spare the father of my children, save the 
partner of my bed, my husband, my all that is dear ! Consider, 
O mighty sir 1 that he did not become rich by iniquity; and 
that what he possessed was the inheritance of a long line of 
flourishing ancestors ; who in those smiling days, when the 
thunder N of Great Britain was not heard on the fetile plains 
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or Hindoostan, reaped their; harvest in quiet, and enjoyed their 
patrimony unmolested. Think, O think ! that the God thou 
worshippest, delights not in the blood of the innocent : remem- 
ber thy own commandment, thou shalt not kill, and by the or- 
der of heaven give me back my Almas Ali Cawn, and take all 
our wealth, strip us of all our precious stones, of alb our gold 
and silver, but take not the life of my husband; innocence is 
seated on his brow, and the milk of human kindness flows 
round his heart; let us wander through the deserts, let us be- 
come tillers and labourers in those delightful spots of which 
he was once lord and master. 

But spare, O mighty sir ! spare his life; let not the in- 
stalment of death be lifted up against him, for he hath not 
committed any crime; accept our treasures with gratitude, 
thou hast them at present by force ; we will remember thee 
in our prayers and forget that we were ever rich and power- 
ful. My children, the children of Almas Ali, send up their pe- 
tition foi the life of him who gave them birth, they beseech from 
thee the author of their existence : from that humanity which 
we have been told glows in the hearts of Englishmen, by the 
honor, the virtue, the honesty, and the maternal feelings of 
the great queen, whose offspring is so dear to her, the misera- 
ble wife of thy prisoner beseeches thee to save the life of her 
husband, and restore him to her arms; thy god will reward 
thee, ,!.y country must thank thee, and she now petitioning 
will ever pray for thee, if thou grantest the prayer of thy 

Humble vassal, 
Almassa Ali Cawn. 

Mr. Erskine on the Liberty of the Press, being the conclu- 
sion of his Speech on the trial of Mr. Stockdale for a 
Libel. 

It only now remains to remind you that another consi- 
deration has been strongly pressed upon you, and, no doubt, 
will be insisted on in reply. — You will be told that the mat- 
ters which I have been justifying as legal, and even merito- 
rious, have therefore not been made the subject of complaint-; 
and whatever intrinsic merit parts of the book may be sup- 
posed or even admitted to possess, such merit can afford no 
justification to the selected passages, some of which, even 
with the context, carry the meaning charged by the informa- 
tion, and which are indecent animadversions on authority. To 
this I would answer, (still protesting as I do against the ap- 
plication of any one of the inuendos,) that if you at e firmly 
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persuaded of the singleness and purity of the author’s inten- 
tions, you are not bound to subject him to infamy, because, 
in the zealous career of a just and animated composition, he 
happens to have tripped with his pen into an intemperate ex- 
pression in one or two instances of a long work. If this se- 
vere duty were binding on your consciences, the liberty of 
the press would be an empty sound, and no man could ven- 
ture to write on any subject, however pure his purpose, 
without an attorney at one elbow, and a counsel at the 
other. 

From minds thus subdued by the terrors of punishment, 
there could issue no works/of genius to expand the empire 
of human reason, nor any masterly compositions on the gene- 
ral nature of government, by the help of which the great 
commonwealth of mankind have founded their establishments ; 
much less any of those useful applications of them to critical 
conjunctures, by which, from time to, time, our own consti- 
tution, by the exertion of patriot citizens, has been brought 
back to its standard. — Under such tenors, all the great light,’, 
of science and civilisation must be extinguished : for men 
cannot communicate their free thoughts to one another witu 
a lash held over their heads. It is the nature of every thing 
that is great and useful, both in the animate and inanimate 
world, to be wild and irregular, — and we must he contented 
to take them with the alloys which belong to them, or live 
without them. Genius breaks from the fetters of criticism, 
but its wanderings are sanctioned by its majesty and wisdom, 
when it advances in its path; — subject it to the critic, and you 
tame it into dulness. Mighty rivers break clown their banks 
in the winter, sweeping away to death the flocks which are 
fattened on the soil that they^ertilise in the surhmer : the 
few may be saved by embankments from drowning, but the 
flock must perish for hunger. — Tempests occasionally shake 
our dwellings, and dissipate our commerce ; but they scourge 
before them the lazy elements, which without them would 
stagnate into pestilence. — In like manner, Liberty herself, 
the last and best gift of God to his creatures, must be taken 
just as she is : — you might pare her down into bashful irre- 
gularity, and shape her into a perfect model of severe scru- 
pulous law, but she would then be liberty no longer: and 
you must be content to die under the lash of this inexorable 
justice which you had exchanged for the banners of Free- 
dom. 

If it be asked where the line to this indulgence and im- 
punity is to be drawn; the answer is easy. — The liberty of 

S 2 
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the press on general subjects comprehends and implies as 
much strict observance of positive law as is consistent with 
perfect purity of intention, and equal and useful society : and 
what that latitude is, cannot be promulgated in the abstract, 
but must be judged of in the particular instance, and conse- 
quently, upon this occasion, must be judged of by you, with- 
out forming any possible precedent for any other case: — 
and where can the judgment be possibly so safe as with the 
members of that society which alone can suffer, if the writ- 
ing is calculated to do mischief to the public ? You must 
therefore try the book by that criterion, and say, whether 
the publication was premature and offensive, or, in other 
words, whether the publisher was bound to have suppressed 
it until the public ear was anticipated and abused, and every 
avenue to the human heart or understanding, secured and 
blocked up ? 

One word more, Gentlemen, and I have done. — Every hu- 
man tribunal ought to take care to administer justice, as we 
look hereafter, to have justice administered to ourselves.— 
Upon the- principle on which the Attorney General prays 
sentence upon my client — God have mercy upon us? — In- 
stead of standing before him in judgment with the hopes and 
consolations of Christians, we must call upon the mountains 
to cover us; for which cf us can present, for omniscient ex- 
amination, a pure, unspotted, and faultless course ? But I 
humbly expect that the benevolent Author of our being will 
judge us as I have been pointing out for your example. — 
Holding up the great volume of our lives in his hands, and 
regarding the general scope of them: — if he discovers bene- 
volence, charity, and good will to man beating in the heart, 
where he alone can look; — if he finds that our conduct, 
though often forced out of the path by our infirmities, has 
been in general well directed; his all -searching eye will as- 
suredly never pursue us into those little corners of our lives, 
much less will his justice select them for punishment, with- 
out the general context of our existence, by which faults may 
be sometimes found to have grown out of virtues, and very 
many of our heaviest offences to have been grafted by human 
imperfection upon the best and kindest of our affections. 
No, Gentlemen, believe me, this is not the course of divine 
justice, or there is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven.— If 
the general tenor of a man’s conduct be such as' I have re- 
presented it, he may walk through the shadow of death, with 
all bis faults about him, with as much cheerfulness as in the 
common paths of life ; because he knows, 'that instead of a 
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stern accuser to expose before the Author of his.natute those 
frail passages, which, like the scored matter in the book be- 
fore you, chequers the volume of the brightest and best-spent 
life, his mercy will obscure them from the eye of his purity, 
and our repentence blot them out for ever. 

All this would, I admit, be perfectly foreign, and irrele 1 - 
vant, if you were sitting here in a case of property between 
man and man, where a strict rule of law must operate, or 
there would be an end of civil life and society. It would be 
equally foreign, and still more irrelevant, if applied to those 
shameful attacks upon private reputation which are the bane 
and disgrace of the press; by which whole families have been 
rendered unhappy during life, by aspersions cruel, scanda- 
lous, and unjust. Let such libellers remember, that no 
one of my principles of defence, can at any time, or upon 
any occasion, ever apply to shield them from punishment ; 
because such conduct is not only an infringement of the 
rights of men, as they are defined by strict law, but is abso- 
lutely incomfiatible with honors honesty , or mistaken good inten- 
tion. On such men let the Attorney General bring forth all 
the artillery of his office, and the thanks and blessings of the 
whole public will follow him. 

Extract from a Speech of Mr. Curran, on the Trial of Mr. 

Rowan. 

Where the press is free, and discussion unrestrained, 
the mind, by the collision of intercourse, gets rid of its own 
asperities, a sort of insensible perspiration takes place, by 
which those acrimonies, whjch would otherwise fester and 
inflame, are quietly dissolved and dissipated. But now, if 
any aggregate assembly shall meet, they are censured; if a 
printer publishes their resolutions, he is punished ; rightly to 
be sure in both cases, for it has been lately done. If the 
people say, Let us not create tumult, but meet in delegation, 
they cannot do it : if they are anxious to promote parliament- 
ary reform in that, way, they cannot do it; the law of the last 
session has for the first time declared such meetings to be a 
crime. What then remains! Only the liberty of the press, 
that sacred palladium, which no influence, no power, no mi- 
nister, no government, which nothing but the depravity, or 
folly, or corruption of a jury, can ever destroy. And what 
calamity are the people saved from, by having public com- 
munication left open to them? I will tell you, gentlemen, 
what they are saved from, and what the government is saved 
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from ; I will tell you also, to what both are exposed by shut- 
ting up that communication. In one case sedition speaks 
aloud, and walks abroad ; the demagogue goes forth, the 
public eye is- upon him, he frets his busy hour upon the 
stage; but soon either weariness, or bribe, or punishment, 
or disappointment bear him down, or drive him off, and he 
appears no more. In the other case, how does the work of 
sedition go forward ? Night after night, the muffled rebel 
steals forth in the dark, and casts another and another brand 
upon the pile, to which, when the hour of fatal maturity shall 
arrive, he will apply the flame. If you doubt of the horrid 
consequences of suppressing the effusion even of individual 
discontent, look to those enslaved countries where the pro- 
tection of despotism is supposed to be secured by such res- 
traints, even the person of the despot there is never in safety. 
Neither the fears of the despot, nor the machinations of the 
slave, have any slumber, the one anticipating the moment of 
peril, the other watching the opportunity of aggression. The 
fatal crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; the decisive in- 
stant is precipitated without warning, by folly on the one side, 
or by frenzy on the other, and there is no notice of the trea- 
son till the traitor acts. In those unfortunate countries (one 
cannot read it without horror) there are officers whose pro- 
vince it is to have the water, which is to be drank by their 
rulers, sealed up in bottles, lest some wretched miscreant 
should throw poison into the draught. 

But, gentlemen, if you wish for a nearer and more inter- 
esting example, you have it in the history of your own revolu- 
tion ; you have it at that memorable period, when the monarch 
found a servile acquiescence in the ministers of his folly, 
when the liberty of the press was trodden under foot, when 
venal sheriffs returned packed juries to carry into effect 
those fatal conspiracies of the few against the mfpy, when 
the devoted benches of public justice were filled by some of 
those foundlings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent 
of corruption at an early period, lay at the bottom like drown- 
ed bodies, while soundness or sanity remained in them ; but 
at length becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they 
rotted, and floated to the surface of the polluted stream, where 
they were drifted along, the objects of terror, and contagion^ 
and abomination. 

In that awful moment of a nation’s travail, of the last ga£p 
of tyranny, and the first breath of freedom, how pregnant is 
the example ? The press extinguished, the people enslaved, 
and the prince undone. 
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As the advocate of society, therefore, of peace, of domestic 
liberty, and the lasting union of 'the two countries, I conjure 
you to guard the liberty of the press, that great centinel of the 
State, that grand detector of public imposture ; guard it, be- 
cause when it sinks, there sinks with it, in one common grave, 
the liberty of the subject, and the security of the crown. 

Gentlemen, I am glad that this question has not been 
brought forward earlier; I rejoice for the sake of the court, 
of the jury, and of the public repose, that this question has 
not been brought forward till now. In Great Britain analo- 
gous circumstances have taken place. At the commence- 
ment of that unfortunate war which has deluged Europe with 
blood, the spirit of the English people was tremblingly alive 
to the terror of French principles ; at that moment of general 
paroxysm, to accuse was to convict. The danger loomed 
larger to the public eye, from the misty medium through 
which it was surveyed. We measure inaccessible heights by 
the shadows which they project; where the lowness and the 
distance of the light form the length of the shade. 

There is a sort of aspiring and adventurous credulity, 
which disdains assenting to obvious truths, and delights in 
catching at the improbability of circumstances, as its, best 
ground of faith. To what other cause, gentlemen, can you 
ascribe that, in the wise, the reflecting, and the philosophic 
nation of Great Britain, a printer has been gravely found 
guilty of a libel, for publishing those resolutions to which 
the present minister of that kingdom had actually subscribed 
his name ? To what other cause can you ascribe, what in my 
mind is still more astonishing, in such a country as Scotland, 
a nation east in the happy medium between the spiritless ac- 
quiescence of submissive poverty, and the sturdy credulity 
of pampered wealth ; cool and ardent, adventurous and perse- 
vering ; winning her eagle flight against the blaze of every 
science, with an eye that never winks, and a wing that never 
tires: crowned as she is with the spoils of every art, and 
decked with the wreath of every muse ; from the deep and 
scrutinising researches of her Hume, to the sweet and sim- 
ple, but not less sublime and pathetic morality of her Burns 
— how from tlfe bosom of a courttry like that, genius and 
character, and talents, should be banished to a distant barba- 
rous soil; condemned to pine, under the horrid communion of 
vulgar vice and base-born profligacy, for twice the period that 
ordinary calculation gives to the continuance of human life ? 
Rut I jyill not further press any idea that is painful to me, 
and I am sure must be painful to you ; I will only say, you, 
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haye now an example} of which neither England nor Scotland 
had the advantage ; you have the example of the panic, the 
infatuation, and the contrition of both. It is now for you to 
decide whether you will profit by their experience of idle 
panic and idle regret, or whether you meanly prefer to pal- 
liate a servile imitation of their frailty by a paltry affectation 
of their repentance. It is now for you to shew that you are 
not carried away by the same hectic delusions, to acts, of 
which no tears can wash away the fatal consequences, or the 
indelible reproach. 

Extract from the Speech of Mr: Curran in the case of 

Massy v. Headfort. 

Never so clearly as in the present instance, have I ob- 
served that safeguard of justice which Providence has placed 
in the nature of man. Such is the imperiou^ dominion with 
which truth and reason wave their sceptre over the human 
intellect, that no solicitation, however artful, no talent, how- 
ever commanding, can seduce it from its allegiance. In pro- 
portion to the humility of our submission to its rule, do we 
rise into some faint emulation of that ineffable and presiding 
divinity, whose characteristic attribute it is to be coerced and 
bound by the inexorable laws of its own nature, so as to be 
all-wise and all-just from necessity, rather than election. You 
have seen it in tbe learned advocate who has preceded me, 
most peculiarly ancl strikingly illustrated — you have seen 
even his great talents, perhaps the first in any country, ^lan- 
guishing under a cause too weak to carry him, and too heavy 
to be carried by him. He was forced to dismiss his natural 
candour and sincerity, and having no merits in his case, to 
substitute the dignity of his own manner, the resources of 
his own ingenuity, over the overwhelming difficulties with 
which he was surrounded. Wretched client? Unhappy ad- 
vocate ! What a combination do you form ! But such is the 
condition of guilt — its commission mean and tremulous — 
its defence artificial and insincere — its prosecution candid 
and simple — its condemnation dignified and austere. Such 
has been the defendant’s guilt — such his defence — such shall 
be ray address — and such, I trust, your verdict. The learned 
counsel has told you that this unfortunate woman is not to 
be estimated at 40 , 000 /* Fatal and unquestionable is the 
truth of this assertion. Alas ! gentlemen, she is no longer 
worth any thing — faded, fallen, degraded and - disgraced, she 
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is worth less than nothing ! But it is for the honour, the 
hope, the expectation, the tenderness, and the comforts, that 
have been blasted by the defendant, and have fled for ever, 
that you are to remunerate the plaintiff, by the punishment 
of the defendant. It is not her present value which you are 
to weigh — but it is, her value at that .time, when she sat 
basking in her husband’s love, with the blessings of heaven 
on hqr head, and its.pu iiyin her heart — when she sat amongst 
her family, and administei ed the mo< aiity of the parental board. 
Estimate that past value — compare it with its present deplora- 
ble diminution — and it may lead you to form some judgment 
of the severity of the injury, and the extent of the compensa- 
tion. 

The conclusion of Mr. Er shine’s Jlddress to the Jury, on 
the Trial of Mr. Hardy, November 5th , 1794. 

Gentlemen, my whole argument then amounts to no 
more than this, that before the crime of compassing -the 
king’s death can be found bij you , the Jury, whose province 
it is to judge of its existence, it must be believed, by you to 
have existed in point of fact. Before you can adjudge A fact, 
you must believe it — not suspect it, or imagine it, or fancy it, 
— but believe it — and it is impossible to impress the hu- 
man mind w?th such a reasonable and certain belief, as is ne- 
cessary to be impressed, before a Christian man can adjudge 
his neighbour to the smallest penalty, much less to the pain 
of death, without having such evidence as a reasonable mind 
will accept of as the infallible test of truth. And what is that 
evidence ? — neither more nor less than that which the con- 
stitution has established in the Courts for the general admin- 
istration of justice ; namely, that the evidence convinces the 
Jury, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the criminal intention , 
constituting the crime, existed in the.mind of the man upon 
trial, and was the main spring of his conduct. The rules of 
evidence, as they are settled by law, and adopted, in its gene- 
ral administration, are not to be over-ruled or tampered with. 
They are founded in the charities of religion ; in the philoso- 
phy of nature ; in the truths - of history, and in the experience 
of common life; and whoever ventures rashly to depart from 
them, let him remember that it will be meted to him in the 
same measure, and that both God and man will judge him ac- 
cordingly. These are arguments addressed to your reasons 
and consciences, not to be shaken in upright minds by any 
precedent, for no precedents can sanctify injustice ; if they 
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Could, every human right would long ago have been extinct 
tipon the earth. If the State Trials in bad times are to be 
searched for precedents, what murders may you not commit ; — 
■what law of humanity may you not trample upon; — what rule 
of justice may you not violate ; — and what maxim of wise policy 
may you not abrogate and confound ? — If precedents in bad 
times are to be implicitly followed, why should we have heard 
any evidence at all ? — You might have convicted, without 
any evidence, for many have been so convicted, and in this 
manner murdered, even by acts of Parliament. If precedents 
in bad times are to be followed, why should the Lords and 
Commons have investigated these charges, and the Crown 
have put them into this course of judicial trial ? — since, with- 
out such a trial, and even after an acquittal upon one, — they 
might have attainted all the prisoners by act of Parliament; 
— they did so in the case of Lord Strafford — There are pre- 
cedents, therefore, for all such things; — but such precedents 
as could not for a moment survive the times of madness and 
distraction which gave them birth, but which, as soon as the 
spurs of the occasions were blunted, were repealed, and exe- 
crated even by Parliaments which (little as I may think of the 
present) ought not to be compared with it: Parliamems sit- 
ting in the darkness of former times, — in the night of free- 
dom, — before the principles of government were developed, 
and before the constitution became fixed. The last of these 
precedents, and all the proceedings upon it, were ordered to 
be taken off the file and burnt, to the intent that the same 
might no longer be visible in after ages; an order dictated, 
no doubt, by a pious tenderness for national honour, and 
meant as a charitable covering for the crimes of our fathers, 
— But it was a sin against posterity; it was a treason against 
society, — for, instead of commanding them to be burnt, they 
should rather have directed them to be blazoning in large 
letters upon the walls of our Courts of Justice, that, like the 
characters decyphered by the prophet of God, to the eastern 
tyrant, they might enlarge and blacken in your sights, to tef- 
rify you from acts of injustice. 

In times, when the whole habitable earth is in a state^of 
change and fluctuation, — when deserts are starting up into 
civilised empires around you, — and when men, no longer 
slaves to the prejudices of particular countries, much less to 
the abuses of particular governments, enlist themselves, 
like the citizens of an enlightened world, into whatever com- 
munities their civil liberties may be best protected ; it never 
dan be for the advantage of this country to prove, that the 
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strict, unextended letter of her laws, is no security to its in- 
habitants. — On the contrary, \;hen so dangerous a lure is 
every where holding out to emigration, it will be found to be 
the widest policy of Great Britain to set up her happy con- 
stitution, — the strict letter of her guardian laws, anti the 
proud condition of equal fretdom, which her highest and 
her lowest subjects ought equally to enjoy ; — it will be her, 
wisest policy to set up these first of human blessings against 
those charms of change and novelty which the varying condi- 
tion of the world is hourly displaying, and which may deeply 
affect the population aqd prosperity of our country.— In 
limes, wfifen the subordination to authority is said to be every 
where but too little felt, it will be found to be the wisest 
policy of Great Britain, to instil into the governed an almost 
superstitious reverence for the strict security of the laws; 
which, from their equality of principle, beget no jealousies 
or discontent : — which, from their equal administration, can 
seldom work injustice : and which, from the reverence 
growing out of their mildness and antiquity, acquire a stabi- 
lity in the habits and affections of men, far beyond the force 
of civil obligation whereas severe penalties, and arbitrary 
constructions of laws intended for security, lay the founda- 
tions of alienation from every human government, and ha /e 
been the cause of all the calamities that have come, and are 
coming upon the earth. 

Gentlemen, what we read of in books makes but a faint 
impression upon us, compared to what we see passing under 
our eyes in the living world I remember the people of an- 
other country, in like manner, contending for a renovation of 
their constitution, sometimes illegally and turbulently, but 
still devoted to an honest end I myself saw the people of 
Brabant so contending for the ancient constitution of the good 
Duke of Burgundy how was this people dealt by l — All, 
who were only contending for their own l ights and privileges, 
were supposed to be of course disaffected to the Emperor i 
— they were handed over to courts constituted for the emer- 
gency, as this is, and the Emperor marched his army through 
the country till all was peace but such peace as there is 
in Vesuvius, or j&tna, the very moment before they vomit 
forth their lava, and roll their conflagrations over he devoted 
habitations of mankind: — when the French approached, the- 
fatal effects were suddenly seen of a government of con- 
straint and terror —the we 1-affected were dispirited, and the 
disaffected inflamed into fury.— At that moment the Arch- 
duchess fled from Brussels, an > the uuke ot Saxc-Teschen 
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was sent express to offer the joyeuse entree so long petitioned 
for in vain : but the season of concession was past the 
storm blew from every quarter, — and the throne of Brabant 
departed for ever from the House of Burgundy.— Gentlemen, 
I venture to affirm, that with other councils, this fatal pre- 
lude to the last revolution in that country, might have been 
averted: — if the Emperor had been advised to make the 
concessions of justice and affection to his people, they would 
have risen in a mass to maintain their prince’s authority in- 
terwoven with their own liberties: and the French, the giants 
of modern times, would, like the giants of antiquity, have 
been trampled in the mire of their own ambition. In the 
same manner a far more splendid and important crown pass- 
ed away from his Majesty’s illustrious brows: the imperial 
crown of America.— -The people of that country too, for a 
long season,, contended as subjects, and often with irregula- 
rity and turbulence, for what they felt to be their rights : and, 
O Geqtlemen ! that the inspiring and immortal eloquence of 
that man, whose name I have so often mentioned, had then 
been heard with effect ! — what was his language to this 
country when she sought to lay burdens on America, — not to 
support the dignity of the Crown, or foMhe increase of na- 
tional revenue, but to raise a fund for the purpose of corrup- 
tion ; — a fund for maintaining those tribes of hireling slap- 
jacks, which Mr. Tooke so well contrasted with the heredi- 
tary nobility of England ! — Though America would not bear 
this imposition, she would have borne any useful or constitu- 
tional burden to support the parent state. — ‘ For that service, 
‘ for all service,’- said Mr. Burke, * whether of revenue, trade, 
‘ or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British consti- 
‘ tution. My hold of the colonies is in the close affection 

* which grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
‘ fiom similar privileges, and equal protection. These are 

* ties which, though light as air, are as strong as links of 

* iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of their civil 
‘rights associated with your government, they will cling and 

* grapple lo y° u » an d no force under heaven will be of pow- 
‘er to tear them from their allegiance. But let it be once 
‘understood, that your government may be one thing, and 

* their privileges another ; that these two things may exist 
‘ without any mutual relation : the. cement is gone ; the co- 
‘ hesion is loosened : and every thing hastens to decay and 
‘ dissolution. As long as you have the wisdom to keep the 
‘sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of li- 
‘ bertv, the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, 
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‘ wherever the chosen race and sons of England worship 

* freedom* they will turn their faces toward you. The more 
‘ they multiply* the more friends you will have ; the more 
4 ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
4 obedience. Slavery they can have any where. It is a weed 
4 that grows in every soil. They may have it from Spain* 
4 they may have it from Prussia. But until you become lost 
4 to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity, 
4 freedom they can have from none but you. This is thq 
4 commodity of price, of which you have the monopoly — 
4 This is the true act of navigation, which binds to you the 
4 commerce of the colonies, and through them secures to 
4 you the wealth of the world. Is it not the same virtue 
4 which does every thing for us here in England ? Do you 
4 imagine then, that it is the land tax act which raises your 
4 revenue ? that it is the annual vote in the Committee of 
4 Supply, which gives you your army ? or that it is the Mu* 
4 tiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline ? No 1 
4 surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it is their attach- 
4 ment to their government, from the sense of the deep stake 
4 they have in such a glorious institution, which gives you 

* your army and your navy, and infuses into both that liberal 

* obedience, without which your army would be a base rabble, 
( and your navy nothing but rotten timber.’ 

Gentlemen, to conclude— -My fervent wish is that we may 
not conjure up a spirit to destroy ourselves, hdr set the ex- 
ample here of what in another country we deplore— Let us 
cherish the old and venerable laws of our forefathers. — Let 
our judicial administration be strict and pure ; and let the 
Jury of the land preserve the life of a fellow subject^ who 
only asks it from them upon the same terms under which 
they hold their own lives, and all that is dear to them and 
their posterity for ever.— Let me repeat the wish with which 
I began my address to you, and which proceeds from the 
very bottom of my heart ; — may it please God, who the 
Author of all mercies to mankind, whose providence, I am 
persuaded, guides and superintends, the transactions of the 
world, and whose guardian spirit has forever hovered over 
this prosperous island, to direct and fortify your judgments. 
1 am aware I have not acquitted myself to the unfortunate 
man, who has put his trust in me, in the manner Icoold'have 
wished : yet I am unable to proceed any further; exhausted 
in spirit and in strength, but confident in the expectation of 
justice.— -There is one thing more, however, that (if I can) 
f must state to you, namely, that I will show, by as many 
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witnesses, as it may be found necessary or convenient for 
yo to he^r upon the subject, that the views of the societies 
were what J have alleged them to be -that whatever irre- 
gularities or indiscretions they might have committed, their 
purposes were honest ; — and that Mr w Hardy’s, above all 
other men, can be established to have been so. I have in- 
deed an Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Francis) in my eye, at 
this moment, to be called hereafter as a witness, who being 
desirous in his place, as a member of Parliament, to promote 
an enquiry into the seditious practices complained of, Mr. 
Hardy offered himself voluntarily to come forward, proffered 
a sight of all the papers, which were afterwards seized in his 
custody, and tendered every possible assistance to give satis- 
faction to the laws of bis country, if found to be offended. I 
will show likewise his character to be religious, temperate, 
humane, and moderate, and his uniform conduct all that can 
belong to a good subject, and an honest man.*— When you 
have heard this evidence, it will beyond all doubt, confirm 
you in coming to the conclusion which, at such great length, 
(for which I entreat your pardon,) I have been endeavouring 
to support. 

Mr. Fox’s Eulogium on General Washington, in the British 
Farliament — 1 7 94 . 

How infinitely superior must appear the spirit and prin- 
ciples of General Washington, in his late address to Congress, 
compared with the policy of modern European courts 1 Illus- 
trious man ! deriving honour less from the splendor of his sit- 
uation than from the dignity of his mind : hefore whom all' 
borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and all the princes 
and potentates of Europe (excepting the members of our own 
family) become little and contemptible I He has had no oc- 
casion to have recourse to any tricks of policy or arts of alarm ; 
his authority has been sufficiently supported by the same 
means by which it was acquired, and his conduct has uniform- 
ly been clKiracterised by wisdom, moderation, and firmness. 
He, feeling gratitude to France for the assistance received 
from her in that great contest which secured the independence 
of America, did not choose to give up the system of neutrality 
in favour of this country. Having once laid down that line 
of conduct, which both gratitude and policy pointed out as 
most proper to be pursued, not all the insults or provocation 
of the French minister Genet could at all put him out of his 
way, or bend him from his purpose. Entrusted with the care 
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of the welfare of a great people, he did not allow the miscon- 
duct of another, with respect to himself, for one moment to 
interrupt the duty which he owed to them, or withdraw his 
attention from their interests. He had no fear of the Jaco- 
bins ; he felt no alarm from their principles, and considered 
no precaution as necessary in order to stop their progress. 
The people over whom he presided, he knew to be acquaint- 
ed with their rights and their duties. He misted to their own 
good sense to defeat the effect of those arts which might be 
employed to inflame or mislead their minds ; and was sensi- 
ble that a government could be in no danger, while it retajned 
the attachment and confidence of its subjects— attachment, in 
this instance, not blindly adopted, confidence not implicitly 
given, but arising from the conviction of its excellence, and 
the experience of its blessings.. I cannot indeed help admir- 
ing the wisdom and the fortune of this great man ? not that 
by the phrase fortune I mean in the smallest degree to dero- 
gate from his merit. But, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
talents and exalted integrity, it must be considered as singu- 
larly fortunate, that he should have experienced a lot, which so 
seldom falls to the portion of humanity, and have passed through 
such a variety of scenes, without stain and without reproach. 
It must indeed create astopishment, that placed in circum- 
stances so critical, and filling for a series of time, a station so 
conspicuous, his character should never once have been called 
in question ; that he should in no one instance have been ac- 
cused either of improper insolence, or of mean submission, 
in his transactions with foreign nations. It has been reserved 
for him to run the race of glory, without experiencing the 
smallest interruption to the brilliancy of his career. The 
breath of censure has not dared to impeach the purity of his 
conduct, nor the eye of envy to raise its malignant glance to the 
elevation of his virtues. Such has been the transcendent me- 
rit and the unparalleled fate of this illustrious man I Bu t if the 
maxims now held forth were adopted, he who now ranks as the 
asserter of his country’s freedom, and the guardian of its in- 
terests and honor, would be deemed to have disregarded and 
betrayed that country, and to have entailed upon himself in- 
delible reproach. How did he act w hen insulted by Genet 
Did He consider it as necessary toavenge himself for the mjs- 
cohduct or madness of an individual, by involving a whole con- 
tinent in the horrors of war ? No ; he contented himself with 
procuring satisfaction for the insult, by causing Genet to be 
recalled : and thus at once consulted his own dignity and the 
interests of his country. Happy Americans ! while the vrhirl- 
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wind flies over one quarter of the globe, and spreads every 
where desolation, you remain protected from its baneful ef- 
fects, by yed* own virtues and the wisdom of your govern- 
ment. Separated from Europe by an immense ocean, you 
feel not the effects of those prejudices and passions which con- 
vert the boasted seats of civilisation into scenes of horror and 
bloodshed. You profit by the folly and madness of the con- 
tending nations, and afford in your more congenial clime an 
asylum to those blessings and virtues which they wantonly 
contemn, or wickedly exclude from their bosom ! Cultivating 
the arts of peace under the influence of freedom, you advance 
by rapid strides to opulence and distinction ; and if by any ac- 
cident you should be compelled to take part in the present 
unhappy contest ; if you should find it necessary to avenge in- 
sult, or repel injury, the world will hear witness to the equity 
of your sentiments and the moderation of your views ; and the 
success of your arms will, no doubt* be proportioned to the 
justice of your cause ! 

Speech of Buonaparte, Commander in Chief of the French 
Army in Italy, tQ his Brethren in Arms . 

Soldiers, 

You are precipitated like a torrent from the heights of 
the Apennines ; you have overthrown and dispersed all that 
dared to oppose your march. Piedmont, rescued from Aus- 
trian tyranny, is left to its natural sentiments of regard and 
friendship to the French. Milan is yours; and the republi- 
can standard is displayed throughout all Lombardy. The 
dukes of Parma and Modena are indebted for their political 
existence only to your generosity. 

The army, which so proudly menaced you, has had no other 
barrier that its dissolution to oppose your invincible courage. 
The Po, the Tessen, the Adda, could not retard you a single 
day. The vaunted bulwarks of Italy were insufficient. You 
swept them with the same rapidity that you did the Apennines. 
Those successes have carried joy into the bosom of your 
country. Your representatives decreed a festival dedicated 
to your victories, and to be celebrated throughout all the 
communes of the republic. Now your fathers, your mothers, 
your wives, and your sisters, will rejoice in your success, and 
take pride in their relation to you. 

Yes, soldiers* you have done much; but more still remains 
for you to do. Shall it be said of us, that we know how to 
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conquer, but not to profit by our victories? Shall posterity 
reproach us with having found a Capua in Lombardy ? But 
already I see you fly to arms. You are fatigued with an in- 
active repose. You lament the days that are lost to your 
glory ? Well, then, let us proceed 5 we have other forced 
marches to make ; other enemies to subdue ; more laurels to 
acquire, and more injuries to avenge. 

Let those who have unsheathed the daggers of civil war'in 
France ; who have basely assassinated our ministers ; who 
have burnt our ships at Toulon ; let them tremble 1 the knell 
of vengeance has already tolled ! 

But to quiet the apprehensions of the people, we declare 
ourselves the friends of all, and particularly of those who are 
the descendants of Brutus, of Scipio, and those other great 
men whom we have taken for our models. 

To re-establish the capitol; to replace the statues of those 
heroes who have rendered it immortal; to rouse the Roman 
people entranced in so many ages of slavery ; this shall be 
the fruit of your victories. It will be an epoch for the ad- 
miration of posterity; you will enjoy the immortal glory of 
changing the aspect of. affairs in the finest part of Europe. 
The free people of France, not regardless of moderation, 6hall 
accord to Europe a glorious peace; but it will indemnify it- 
self for the sacrifices of every kind which it has been making 
for six years past. You will again be restored to your fire- 
sides and homes; and your fellow-citizens, pointing you out, 
shall say, “ There goes one who belonged to the army of 
Italy-* 

Extracts of two Speeches delivered, by Mr. Sheridan to the 
Electors of Westminster, on the 1 8th of September , and 
the Z2d of October , 1806, on the death of Mr. Fox . 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Electors of Westminster, in addressing you upon this 
occasion, I am afraid, that, before I proceed to the few obser- 
vations which I feel it my duty to submit to you, I shall be 
obliged to commence with a request which I am almost 
ashamed to make for your indulgence, if in consequence of a 
short but sharp indisposition, from which I am just recover- 
ing, my voice shouldnot be strong enough to be clearly audi- 
ble to the full extent of this large assembly. 

“ Upon that subject which must fill all your minds — upon 
the merits of that illustrious man, whose death has occasioned 
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the present meeting, I shall, I can say but little. There 
must be some interval between the heavy blow that has been 
struck, and the consideration of its effect, before any one, and 
how many are there of those who have revered and loved Mr. 
Fox as I have done, can speak of his death with the feeling, 
but manly composure which becomes the dignified regret it 
ought to inspire. To you, however, Gentlemen, it cannot be 
necessary to describe him — for you must have known him 
well. To say any thing to you at this moment, in the first 
hours of your unburdened sorrows, must be unnecessary, and 
almost insulting. His image is still present before you — his 
virtue is in your heart&-*-his loss is your despair ! 

“ I have seen in one of the morning papers what are stated 
to have been the last words of this great man, — ‘ I die happy 
then turning to the dearest object of his affection, ‘I pity 
you 1’ But had another moment been allowed him, and had 
the modesty of his great mind permitted it, well might he 
have expressed his compassion, not for his private friends 
only, but for the world — well might he have said, ‘ I pity you 1 
I pity England ! I pity Europe ! I pity the human race !*— 
For to mankind at large his death must be a sourceof regret, 
whose life was employed to promote their benefit. He died 
in the spirit of peace, struggling to extend it to the world. 
Tranquil in his own mind, he cherished to the last, with a 
parental solicitude, the consoling hope to give tranquillity to 
nations. Let us trust that the stroke of death, which has 
borne him from us, may not have left peace, and the dig* 
nified charities of human nature, as it were, orphans uf'o^the 
world. 

“ The hour is not far distant when an awful knell shall tell 
you that the unburied remains of your revered patriot, are 
passing through the" streets to that sepulchral home, where 
your kings — your heroes — your sages — and your poets lie, 
and where they are to be honoured by the association of his 
noble remains— that hour, when, however the splendid gaudi- 
ness of public pageantry may be avoided, you — you— all of 
you will be self^marshalled in reverential sorrow, mute, and 
reflecting"on your mighty loss. 

“ I have step by step followed Mr. Fox through the whole 
course of his political career, and, to the best of my poor abili- 
ties, supported him in every one of those measures and in thtf 
maintenance of every one of those principles which originally 
recommended him to, and so long continued him in, your 
confidence and esteem. It is true there have been occasions 
upon which I have differed with Aim-painful recollection of 
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the most painful moments of my political life ! Nor were 
there wanting those who endeavoured to represent those dif- 
ferences as a departure from the homage, to which, though 
unclaimed by him, his superior ipind was entitled, and from 
the allegiance of friendship which our hearts all swore to him ; 
but never was the genuine and confiding texture of his soul 
more manifest than omsuch occasions. He knew that nothing 
on earth could separate or detach me from him ; and he re- 
sented insinuations against the sincerity and integrity cff a 
friend, which be would not have noticed had they been point- 
ed against himself. With such a man to have battled in the 
cause of genuine liberty— -with such a man to have struggled 
against the inroads of oppression and corruption — with such 
an example before me, to have to boast that I never in my 
life gave one vote in Parliament that was not on the side of 
freedom, is the congratulation that attends the retrospect of 
my public life. His friendship was the pride and honour of 
jny days. I never* for one moment, regretted to share with 
him the difficulties, the calumnies, and sometimes even the 
dangers that attended an honourable course. And now, re- 
viewing my past political life, were the option possible, that I 
should retread the path, I solemnly and deliberately declare 
that I would prefer to pursue the same course — to bear up un- 
der the same pressure — to abide by the same principles — and 
remain by his side, an exile from power, distinction and emo- 
lument, rather than be, at this moment, a splendid example of 
successful servility, or prosperous apostacy — though clothed 
with powers, honours, titles, and gorged with sinecures and 
Wealth obtained from the plunder of the people. 

“ Before I entered Parliament I sought him out, and had 
the honour to enjoy his cordial friendship : and that friend- 
ship I have the pride and pleasure to think was never for a 
moment interrupted to the latest period of his life. It is up- 
on the same ground which urged me to look after, and ena- 
bled me to enjoy that friendship, that I am now induced to 
solicit your support. An attachment to freedom, and a de- 
termination to persevere through life in the principles of 
Mt\ Fox, are the only grounds upon which I can rest a pre- 
tension to your confidence. My honourable friend in the 
chair has talked of supplying the loss of the great man we 
deplore ; but that is quite impossible. For, even in the scale 
of gradation, all men with regard to him are on a level ; and 
thus I must pronounce my total disqualification. But yet, I 
will yield to no man in a zealous regard for that sacred li- 
berty, which, however its cause may have been betrayed by 
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treachery, bedewed with blood, or profaned by sacrilege in 
other nations, shall ever stand in my estimation as the high- 
est gift which the Qreat Creator ever conferred upon man. 
In devotion to this principle alone do I presume to think 
myself in any degree equal to your late illustrious represen- 
tative— to that man, who in powers of mind, stood completely 
unequalled— who, in my judgment, was, as a statesman, su- 
perior in intellect, not only to any this country has ever pro- 
duced, but to any the world has ever witnessed/’ 

Extract from a celebrated Speech of Mr. Curran , on a mo- 
tion to release Mr. Justice Johnson from illegal imprison- 
ment 

My Lords — it has fallen to my lot, either fortunately or 
unfortunately, as the event may be, to lise as counsel for my 
client on this most important and momentous occasion. I 
appear before you, my Lords, in consequence of a writ is- 
sued by his majesty, commanding that cause be shown to 
this his court, why his subject has been deprived of his li- 
berty, and upon the cause shown in obedience to this writ, U 
is my duty to address you on the most awful question, if aw* 
fulness is to be judged by consequences and events, on which 
you have been ever called upon to decide.— Sorry am I that 
the task has not been confided to more adequate powers; but, 
feeble as they are, they will at least not shrink from it. I 
move you, therefore,' that Mr. Justice Johnson be released 
from illegal imprisonment. 

I cannot but observe the sort of scenic preparation with 
which this sad drama is sought to be brought forward— -Ini 
part I approve it. In part it excites my disgust and indig- 
nation. I am glad to find that the attorney and solicitor ge- 
neral, the natural and official prosecutors for the state, do not 
appear; and I infer from their absence, that his excellency 
the lord lieutenant, disclaims any personal concern in this 
execrable transaction. I think it does him much honour ; it 
is a. conduct that equally agrees with the dignity of his cha- 
racter and the feelings of his heart. — Tp his private virtues, 
whenever he is left to their influence, I willingly concur in 
giving the most unqualified tribute of respect. And I do 
firmly believe, it is with no small regret that he suffers his 
name to be even formally made use of, in avowing for a re- 
turn of one of the judges of the land with as much indiffer- 
ence and nonchalance as if he were a beast of the plough. 
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I observe too, the dead silence into which the public is frown- 
ed, by authority, for the sad occasion. No man dares to mut- 
ter ; no newspaper dares to whisper that such a question is 
afloat. It seems an enquiry among the tombs, or rather in 
the shades beyond them. 

Ibant sola sub nocte per umbram. 

I am glad it is so — I am glad of this factitious dumbness ; 
for if murmurs dared to become audible, my voice, would be 
too feeble to drown them; but when all is hushed-— when na- 
ture sleeps, — 



Com quies mortalibus xgris ; 

The weakest voice is heard — the shepherd’s whistle shoots 
across the listening darkness of the interminable heath, and 
gives notice that the wolf is upon his walk ; and the same 
gloom and stillness that tempt the monster to come abroad, 
facilitate she communication of the warning to beware. Yes, 
through that silence the voice shall be heard ; yes, through 
that silence the shepherd shall be put upon his guard ; yes, 
through that silence shall the felon savage be chased into 
the toil. Yes, my lords, I feel myself cheered and impressed 
by” the composed and dignified attention with which I see you 
are disposed to hear me on the most important question that 
has ever been subjected to your consideration; the most im- 
portant to the dearest rights of the human being: the most 
deeply interesting and animating that can beat in his heart* 
or burn upon his tongue — Oh I how recreating is it to feel 
that occasions may arise in which the soul of man may re- 
assume her pretensions ; in which she hears the voice of na- 
ture whisper to her, os homini sublime dedi ceelumque tueri ; 
in which even I can look up with calm security to the court, 
and down with the most profound contempt upon the reptile 
I mean to tread upon ! I say reptile; because, when the 
proudest man in society becomes so the dupe of his childish 
malice, as to wish to inflict on the object of his vengeance 
the poison of his sting ; to do a reptile’s work, he must 
shrink into a reptile’s dimensions ; and so shrunk, the only 
way to uss. il him is to tread upon him. But to the subject; 
— this writ of habeas eoipus has had a return. That return 
states, that lord Ellenborough, chief justice of England, is- 
sued a warrant reciting the foundation of this dismal trans- 
action ; that one of the clerks of the crown office had certi- 
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fied to him, that an indictment had been found at Westmin- 
ster, charging the honourable Robert Johnson, late of West- 
minster, one of the justices of his majesty's court of common 
pleas in Ireland, with the publication of certain slanderous 
libels against the government of that country ; against the 
person of his excellency lord H rdwicke,'lord lieutenant of 
that country ; against the person of lord Redesd de, the 
chancellor of Ireland : and against the person of Mr. Justice 
Osborne, one of the justices of the court of king’s bench in 
Ireland. One of the clerks of the crown office, it seems, 
certified all this to his lordship. How many of these there 
are, or who they are, or which of them so certified, we can- 
not presume to guess, because the learned and noble lord is 
silent as to those circumstances. We are only informed that 
©ne of them made that important communication to his lord- 
ship. It puts me in mind of the information given to one of 
Fielding’s justices : “ did not,” says his, worship’s wife, 
“ the man with the wallet make his fidavy4hat you was a va- 
grant ?” I suppose it was some such petty bag officer who 
gave lord Ellenborough to understand that Mr. Justice 
Johnson was indicted. And being thus given to understand, 
and be informed, he issued his warrant to a gentleman no 
doubt of great respectability, Mr. Williams, his tipstaff, to 
take the body of Mr. Justice Johnson, and bring him before 
a magistrate, for the purpose of giving hail to appear within 
the first eight days of this term, so that there might be a trial 
within the sittings after; and if, by the blessing of God, he 
should be convicted, then to appear on the return of the pos- 
tea, to be dealt with according to law. 

Perhaps it may be a question for you to decide, whether 1 
that warrant, such as it may be, is not now absolutely spent; 
and, if not, how a man can contrive to be hereafter in England 
on a day that is past ? And high as the opinion may be in Eng- 
land of Irish understanding, it will be something beyond even 
Irish exactness to bind him to appear in England not a fort- 
night hence, but a fortnight ago.— I wish, my lords, we had 
the art of giving time this retrograde motion. If possessed of 
the secret we might possibly be disposed to improve it from 
fortnights into years. 

There is something not incurious in the juxtaposition of 
signatures. The warrant is signed by the chief justice of all 
England — In music, the ear is recon 1 iled to strong transi- 
tions of key, by a preparatory resolution of the intervening 
discords : but here, alas ! there is nothing to break the fall : 
the august title of Ellenborough is followed by the unadorned 
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name of brother Bell, the sponsor of his lordship’s warrant. 
Let me not, however, be suffered to deem lightly of the com- 
peer of the noble and learned lord. Mr. Justice Bell ought 
to be a lawyer; I remember him myself long a crier,* and I 
kuow his credit with the state; he has had a noli prosequi, I 
see not therefore why it may not fairly he said “ fortunati 
ambo !” It appears by this return, that Mr. Justice Bell in- 
dorses this bill of lading to another consignee, Mr. Medlicot, 
a most respectable gentleman: he describes himself upon 
the warrant, and he gives a delightful specimen of the admi- 
nistration of justice, and the calendar of saints in office ; he 
describes himself a justice and a peace officer — that is, a ma- 
gistrate and a catchpole ; so that he may receive information 
as a justice ; if he can write, he may draw them as a clerk : 
if not, he can execute the warrant as bailiff ; and, if it be a 
capital offence, you may see the culprit, the justice, the clerk, 
the bailiff’, and the hangman, together in the same cart; and, 
though he may not write, he may “ ride and tie 1” What a pity 
that their journey should not be further continued together ! 
That, as they had been “ lovely in their lives, so in their deaths 
they might not be divided !” I find, my lo ds, I have unde- 
signedly raised a laugh : never did I feel less merriment. — 
Let me not be condemned — let not the laugh be mistaken. — • 
Never was Mr. Hume more just than when he says, that “in 
many things the extremes are nearer to one another than the 
means.” Few are those events that are produced by vice 
and folly, that fire the heart with indignation, that do not also 
shake the sides with laughter. So when the two famous mo- 
ralists of old beheld the sad spectacle of life, the one burst 
into laughter, the other melted into tears : they were each of 
them right, and equally right. 

Si credas utrique 

Res sunt humanx flebile ludibrium. 

But these laughs are the. bitter ireful laughs of honest in- 
dignation, — or they are the laughs of hectic melancholy and 
despair. 

Speech of Mr. Grattan in the British Parliament on the 
Catholic Question — April 23d, 1812. 

You should ever bear in mind the true nature and origin, 
of your connexion with Ireland. It arose out of privilege, con- 
tract, opportunity, covenant, expediency, speculation — any 

* Tli is gentleman was formerly crier to the late baron Hamilton 
When the baron went circuit as a judge- 

U 
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thing but conquest, You never conquered Ireland ; no right 
of conquest shook the right of property, and if they had a 
property which they were justified in concluding to be sacred, 
it was their property in the Gospel. When God gave man a 
Revelation, he gave him also a light by which to read it, 
the conscientious interpretation of his own reason. The 
Irishman applies to his God, without thinking it necessary to 
have a license froth his king. If Parliament interfere, what 
can be the result of such interposition ? They might do much 
in heading disqualification upon disqualify ation ; they might 
assert their political omnipotence within the regions of error, 
but their omnipotence could never make wrong right. In 
disqualifying a British subject on account of his religious 
opinion, they would attack the principles that made them a 
Parliament, and disqualify themselves. I admit that there 
may possibly exist circumstances connected with matters of 
religious opinion, which might call for the regulation of the 
Legislature ; but those are such only as essentially affect the 
allegiance of the subject. I ask you, will you argue the rights 
of the Catholics upon that ground? No; because you can 
have no doubt of their allegiance; if you will not read the 
history oLpast years, you cannot help reading their present 
history in the Gazette of every passing day. You cannot help 
knowing that Irishmen are every day bleeding to ensure 
your safety, and dying to advance your glory The names of 
the proscribed appear in the honourable memorials of every 
Gazette, to shame the proscription that robs them of nobler 
distinction, and you of greater strength. This is no new ob- 
jection. I remember when it was contended, that Irishmen 
could not bear allegiance to an English government. — I re- 
member when it was contended that no Irishman could feel 
attachment towards a Prince of the House of Hanover : but 
time has done with prejudice, what reason never could do. 
Ireland has proved herself capable of long and patient alle- 
giance. The objection has died in its^wn folly; but folly 
had still other objections to generate and to destroy — the pow- 
er of the Pope was Called in, and made to teem with phantoms 
against the peace of. Protestantism. Ireland, said these rea- 
soners, can never amalgamate with England, because of her ac- 
knowledgment of aiforeign temporal supremacy, that can at 
any time arbitrarily inlet fere v<ith her allegiance to a Protes- 
tant king. This has been doubly falsified — falsified by rea- 
soning that proves it never could be so, falsified by fact, that 
sl ews it never has been so : if it had been so, Europe could 
not have existed for a yeat>— the great fountains of social in- 
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tercourse must have been broken up, and a moral deluge have 
covered the face of the nations; all the communities of the 
Christian world must have crumbled into the rums of one 
great moral dissolution : but the objection has been answered ; 
answered with a solemnity that nothing but the horror of its 
own virulence could have rendered necessarv ; i< has been 
answered by six universities, Paris, Louvain, Douav, Sala- 
manra, Padua, Valladolid; each and all denied rhe [tower of 
the Pope, the dispensing power; each and all affirmed, that 
every Catholic was bound irrevocably by his oath ; this was 
their answer, and they gave it with all horror of the low. un- 
charitable, and dark suspicion that could have suggested the 
bad doubt that required it. The/e is another answer, the oath 
which your own Acts of Parliament have required of them. 
There is yet another, the acknowledgment of their steady 
faith and unwavering allegiance in the preambles of your own 
acts. There is still another, your votes of thanks : there was 
strong fact against weak sophistry. You have voted thanks 
year after year to armies composed of Catholics, for victories 
won by the aid of Catholics ! What are all these ? Verdicts, 
so many verdicts, verdicts of acquittal ; verdicts found by their 
accusers.' There then stood the legislature, with the pooal 
code in one hand, and honorable acquittal in the other ; the 
one gratefully proclaimed, but the other superstitiously and 
iniquitously adhered to — but the innocence and the merits of 
the. Catholics had now another sanction in evidence, less inte- 
rested ^nd more decisive — this evidence was negatively as 
well as positively strong— -they had first strong negative tes- 
timony: Where, I ask, where are those Protestant petitions 
against their claims, which we were told would have by this 
time, borne down your table? We were told in the confident 
tone of prophecy, that England would have poured in her pe- 
titions from all counties, towns, and corporations, against the 
claims of Ireland ; I ask, where are those petitions ? has 
London, her mighty capital, has the university of Dublin, 
mocked the calamities of your country, by petitioning in favour 
of those prejudices that would render us less able to redress 
them ? Have the people of England raised a voice against their 
Catholic fellow-subjects ? No ; they have the wisdom to see 
the folly of robbing the Empire, at such a time, of one-fourth 
of its strength on account of speculative, doctrines of faith. 
They will not risk a kingdom on account old of men's dreams 
about the prevalence of the Pope. They will hot sacrifice an 
empire because they dislike the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Ohurch too has acted with the same wisdom that the people 
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liave, and with a decency worthy her sacred office. Wo have not 
seen the ecclesiastical horn raised to gather together the ma- 
terials of tumult — we have not heard it sounded so as to thrill 
through the whole sphere of religious prejudice, and rouse it 
from the centre to the circumference. We no longer see the 
pulpits of peace hung witlwthe emblems and banners of division 
— or hear from them the thunders of polemical divinity. We 
no longer witness the procession of a set of dull divines to 
proclaim their zeal for the Church in their animosity to the 
Constitution, and their meek attachment to their own faith, 
in their damnation of every other. I say then England is not 
against us. She has put ten thousand signatures upon your 
table in our favour. And what says the Protestant interest in 
Ireland ? Look at their petition — examine the names — the 
houses — the families — Look at the list of merchants — of di- 
vines. Look, in a word, at Protestant Ireland calling to you 
in a warning voice — telling you that if you are resolved to 
go on till ruin breaks with a fearful surprise upon your pro- 
gress, they will go on with, you — they must partake your dan- 
ger though they will not share your guilt. 

Irolr.nd with her Imperial Crown, nOw stands before you. 
Y. v. have taken from her her Parliament, and she appears 
in her own person at your bar. Will you dismiss a king- 
dom without a hearing? Is this your answer to her zeal, to 
her faith, to the blood that has 50 profusely graced your 
march to victory — to the treasures that have decked your 
strength in peace ? Is her name nothing — her fate indifferent 
— her contributions insignificant — her six millions revenue 
— her ten millions trade— -her twe millions absentee — her 
four millions loan? Is such a country not worth a hearing? 
Will you, can you dismiss her abrubtiy from your bar? You 
cannot do it — the instinct of England is against it- — we may 
be outnumbered now and 'again — but in calculating the 
amount of the real sentiments of the people — the cyphers 
that swell the evanescent majorities of an evanescent Minis- 
ter, go for nothing. 

Can Ireland forget the memorable era of 1788 ?* Can 
others forget the munificent hospitality with which she then 
freely gave to her chosen hope all that she had to give ? Can 
Ireland forget the spontaneous and glowing cordiality with 
which her favours were then received! 'Never! Never! 

* Alluding to the Regency— then Ireland offered a power without 
restraint to the Prince of Wales, which the British Parliament had 
fettered. 
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Irishmen grew justly proud in the consciousness of being 
subjects of a gracious predilection — a predilection that re- 
quired no apology, and called for no renunciation — a predi- 
lection that did equal honor to him who felt it, and to those 
who were the objects of it. It laid the grounds of a great 
and fervent hope — all a nation’s wishes crowding to a point, 
and looking forward to one event as the great coming at 
which every wound was to be healed, every tear to be wiped 
away — the hope of that hour beamed with a cheering 
warmth and a seductive brilliancy. Ireland followed it with 
all her heart — a leading light through the wilderness, and 
brighter in its gloom. She followed it over a wide and bar- 
ren waste ; it has charmed her through the desert, and now 
that it has led her to the confines of light and darkness, now 
that she is on the borders of the promised land, is the pros- 
pect to be suddenly obscured, and the fair vision of Princely 
Faith to vanish for ever ? — l will not believe il — I require an 
act of Parliament to vouch its credibility — nay more, I de- 
mand a miracle to convince me that it is possible ! — So much 
for one disappointment — if you bid Ireland despair — there is 
another, the Union. I speak not of the precise form of words 
according to which Ireland covenanted away her indepen- 
dence — but I say this, that had it not been for the expecta- 
tion of the removal of all religious disqualifications, Ireland 
would cow have her resident Parliament — Ireland knows 
this. England cannot doubt it. I come, therefore, to an 
honourable nation, not to exact the letter of the bond, but the 
spirit of the covenant — you got their Parliament, because 
they thought you would grant them their tights in exchange 
-—character in trade is wealth, it is strength in politics — in 
arms il is the glory that is invincible. The name of England 
has won victories in foreign cabinets — act up to the principle 
that made the mention of you formidable abroad, and you 
may long be England — if you refuse, you dissolve the union 
— you destroy the principles of incorporation — a form of 
words cannot unite where facts substantially dissever — the 
two countries have been formally united, but has the mere 
force of form kept them together ? No, the union has been 
kept together by expectancy, and must be dissolved by despair 
— two nations cannot exist together in one union of mere Par- 
liament and power, from which the people of both countries 
are excluded — We have a union of Parliament-— we have a 
■union of Power, but no union of People — it is a union that 
makes a Parliament more handy to a Minister, but it makes 
the People nothing— -the integrity— the heart of the gigantic 
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whole that could put forth the hundred arms for our safety, 
cease to beat — the pulse tff life is still — let the Constitution 
circulate, and we are again an empire. The Irish Catholic 
asks for rights — the Irish Protestant asks for consolidation — 
and both ask for the integrity of the empire. On this ques- 
tion Ireland is united. If you refuse — I say dissolve the 
union — it must end in separation — rThere are two kinds of 
separation— separation in fact, and separation in disposition. 
You are undone by either. If you will have it so, Ireland 
must descend into the grave : but depend upon it, that the 
gorgeous empire of Great Britain must soon follow. — The 
day on which you decide her doom, you decide your own. — 
Your common interest is placed in the same balance — throw 
Ireland out of the scale-.— weigh England andjsbe will be found 
•wanting. After your folly has thus dug your grave, your his- 
torian may easily write your epitaph. “ Here lies all that 
remains of England — England t|ixcd America and lost her 
— disqualified Ireland and lost her, and then died the death P* 
You say you disqualify for general good — I deny it — you. 
cannot make laws God cannot make — God cannot make arbi- 
trary laws. — Yo'u have, I admit, a right to regulate the quali- 
fication — &nd why ? because you are a trustee for the privi- 
lege that qualifies — but you cannot arm the qualification 
against privilege — you cannot make the qualification-destroy 
the privilege — when you attempt to do so — you exceed your 
power — you say, you legislate for the general good ? what is 
the modern acceptation of the general good ? — the power of 
the state opposed to the liberties of the people — for here we 
have the power of a sect labouring to work the eternal depri- 
vation of a people. There are two species of laws — the laws 
of municipalities — the laws of God — the former, to be good 
must rest on the princtples. of the latter — but when you would 
rest your establishments (as you call them) upon the one end 
of proscriptive exclusion, the law of nature must prevail, the 
State will reel to its due centre of gravity, and God will vin- 
dicate his own laws — by such laws you exceed your powers, 
you oppose the Almighty himself, and though you had a host 
of mitres on your side, you strike God out of the ecclesiastical 
constitution, and liberty out of the political. — Nomination is 
the right of the nominator — eligibility is the right of the Com- 
mons — you have *nadc the Catholics a part of the Commons 
of the Empire by your own act, and you cannot deny them the 
constitutional privileges belonging to the rank you have given 
them in the Constitution. Nothing in their mere religious 
creed could be gravely supposed to filiate their claim. The 
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State has nothing to do with their seven Sacraments. Ex- 
communications have been spoken of as a formidable power: 
the parishioner excommunicated has his action against the 
priest — he actually recovered damages recently in Ireland. 
But the power of the Pope divides their allegiance ! Has it 
divided their allegiance to any other Catholic country ? If it 
has, why is the Pope whom the Petition from Cambridge 
describes as enjoying greater power than fever — why is he 
now a state prisoner in France ? If the Pope be great in pow- 
er, how much greater must be the king of Spain who is also 
a state prisoner. You are paying twenty millions in support 
of the war in Spain without any stipulation about the Pope. 
Why are you not apprehensive that you are fighting for the re- 
versionary interest of France in the Peninsula ? Thus did you 
tread upon this bigotry whenever it stood in your way, and 
never stooped to raise it, but you would lift it against the claims 
of your fellow-subjects. You talk of difficulty. I answer, go 
into the Committee, and all difficulty vanishes. The only 
solid obstacle to peace at home and strength abroad, are the 
Ministers themselves. You say you tolerate their religion— 
I say you punish it. What ! am I in an assembly of English- 
men ? Is it in a British Parliament that it is doubted whether 
civil disabilities be a grievance ? Is the right of representa- 
tion nothing ? the right of trial by jury nothing ? The Irish 
Catholic has not*”ihe right of trial by his Peers---he has not 
the privilege of a foreigner — of the midiata lingua — tried by 
a jury of Protestants, packed by a partisan Sheriff. I speak 
of trials affecting their religious interests. But we were told, 
that it was ambition of power, not an anxiety for protection. 
Why, it was ambition — the ambition of a man not to be rob- 
bed- — of a woman not to be ravished — the ambition of life, 
liberty, limbs and property. This was the ambition, and what 
were we to think of his idea of glory, who could call this am- 
bition ? We who support, and they who opposed these Peti- 
tions, alike call for security. We call for security against civil 
servitude — against discontent in Ireland, and danger to the 
Empire. We call for security against the mad policy that 
would make the British name in Ireland odious- the British 
faith in Ireland equivocal — that would disinhe' Ireland of 
her hopes and policy, the nerve that binds th t wo countries 
together. I call upon them to shew the danger. Let them 
answer this by fact — by argument, and not by sending out a 
crowd of ghosts and hobgoblins, fears too shadowy to be* 
grasped at- Is there danger in the Eucharist ? in the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary ? in the family of the Pretender ? in 
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the temporal power of the Pope ? Admit that there were, they 
are but prospective, and we should still go into the Committee. 
As to the Veto , you might have had it perhaps ; but if you let 
the time go by, at which alone it might have been obtained, 
you are not to blame those who exhorted you then to take it; 
above all, think it not for your safety-to teach England to dis- 
trust Ireland, or Ireland to hate England. If you persuade 
the wife that her husband hates her, and the husband that he 
has lost his wife’s affections, what becomes of the marriage ? 
I respect the Universities of England even in their errors ; 
I respect, I love, all connected with the city of Dublin ; but 
when they petition for a continuance of the Catholic disabi- 
lities, however good their intentions, rely upon it they peti- 
tion for separation. England has not lent her sanction to this 
prejudice — I cannot believe she ever will — let her give but 
her confidence to Ireland, and they may both defy the world. 
— If will be so — it must be so — this stately empire that stood 
erect against the shock of the mighty Gaul, and his millions 
in arms — will never wither and consume away before a phan- 
tom — will never fall in pieces at the touch of Harlequin’s 
wand — I will as soon believe that the whole British navy could 
be swept from the surface of the deep it rules, by the blast of 
a storm raised by witches! — Let England but be wise, Ire- 
land will be happy, and the empire immortal. 

In answer to every thing which had been urged against the 
admission of Roman-Catholics to the Senate, the Bench and 
the Army, I will tell the House to ask the Admirals and Ge- 
nerals under whom they have served, for their character ; to 
look into the public papers for the numbers who every day 
die in the service of their country ; to ask how many officers 
at present lie covered with wounds. Ask their country for 
their character — ask the nobldVnen and Gentlemen of Ire- 
land — the Houses of Leinster and Ormond. Ask those men 
who bear the brunt of the danger, and they will tell you— 
Don’t hazard the safety of Ireland and England on such argu- 
ments. I appeal to the English nation — I appeal to Parlia- 
ment — I appeal to the hospitals now filled with wounded Ca- 
tholics. I appeal to the fields of Spain and Portugal, drenched 
with-their blood — I appeal to those gallant men who so oft 
have carried the British thunder triumphant over the waters 
of the deep — I appeal to you against a policy which invites 
one half the nation to cut the throats of the other — I appeal 
to you to guard and protect that country against such a dis- 
gusting degradation. — You come down here this day to de- 
cide an Irish question, and I will tell you. that the whole of 
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the case may be comprised in one sentence ; you are both 
ruined unless you unite — and Ireland answers you — We ‘will 
have our liberties, and our lives are at your strvice. 

Dr. Dodd’s Address to the Court before his receiving sen- 
tence of Death — 1777. 

“ My Lord*— I now stand before you a dreadful example 
of human infirmity. I entered upon public life with the ex- 
pectations common to young men whose education has been 
liberal, and whose abilities have been flattered : and when I 
became a clergyman, I considered myself as not impairing 
the dignity of the order. I was not an idle, nor I hope, an 
useless minister: I taught the truths of Christianity with the 
zeal of conviction, and the authority of innocence. My la- 
bours were approved — my pulpit became popular ; and, I 
have reason to believe, that of those whoheard me, some have 
been preserved from sin, and some have been reclaimed.'?-* 
Condescend, my lord, to think, if these considerations aggra- 
vate my crime, how much they must embitter my punish- 
ment ! Being distinguished and elevated by the confidence of 
mankind, I had too much confidence in myself, and thinking 
my integrity, what others thought it, established in sincerity, 
and fortified by religiop, I did not consider the danger of 
vanity, nor suspect the deceitfulness of my own heart. The> 
day of conflict came, in which temptation seized and over- 
whelmed me ! I committed the crime which, I entreat your 
lordship to believe that my conscience hourly represents to 
me in its full bulk of mischief and malignity.— Many have 
been overpowered by temptation, who are now among the 
penitent in heaven ! To an act now waiting the decision 
of vindictive justice, I will not presume to oppose the coun- 
terbalance of almost thirty years (a great part of the life of 
man) passed in exciting and exercising charity — in relieving 
such distresses us I now feel — in administering those conso- 
lations which I now want. I will not otherwise extenuate my 
offence, than by declaring, wh.it I hope will appear to many, 
and what many circumstances make propable, that I did not 
intend finally to defraud : nor will it become me to apportion 
my own punishment, by alleging that my sufferings have been 
not much less than my guilt. I have fallen from a reputation, 
which ought 'to have made me cautious, and from a fortune, 
which ought to have given me content. I am sunk at once 
into poverty and scorn : my name and my crime fill the bal- 
lads in the Streets : the sport of the thoughtless and the tri- 
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umph of the wicked l It may seem strange, my lord, that, re» 
mernbering what I have lately been, I should still wish to 
continue what I am: but contempt of deadi, how speciously 
soever it may mingle with heathen virtues, has nothing in it 
suitable to Christian penitence. Many motives impel me to 
beg earnestly for life. I feel the natural horror of a violent 
death, the universal dread of untimely dissolution. I am de- 
sirous to recompense the injury I have done to the clergy, 
to the world, and to region ; and to efface the scandal of my 
crime, by the example of my repentance : but, above all, I 
wish to die with thoughts more composed, and calmer pre- 
paration.— The gloom and confusion of a prison, the anxiety 
of a trial, the horrors of suspense, and the inevitable vicissi- 
tudes of passion, leave not the mind in due disposition for 
the holy exercises of prayer, and self examination. — L^t not 
a little life be denied me. in which I may, by meditation and 
contrition, prepare myself to stand at the tribunal of Omni- 
potence, and support the presence of that Judge, who shall 
distribute to all according to their works — who will receive 
and pardon the repenting sinner, and from whom mer- 
ciful shall obtain mercy ! For these reasons, my lord amidst, 
shame and misery, I yet wish to live ; and most humbly im- 
plore that I may be recommended by your lordship to the 
clemency of his majesty.” 

Speeeh of Mr. Horne on the Trial of Mr. Barhot,for killing 
Mr. Mills in, a Duel-* 1753. 

“ How is the name of honor prostituted ! Can honor be 
the savage resolution, the brutal fierceness of^a revengeful 
spirit ? True honor is manifested in a steady, uniform train 
of actions, attended by justice, and directed by prudence. Is 
this the conduct of the duellist ? will justice support him in 
robbing the community of an able and useful member ? and 
in depriving the poor of a benefactor ? will it support him in 
preparing affliction for the widow’s heart ? in filling the or- 
phan’s eyes with tears ? Will justice acquit him for enlarg- 
ing the punishment beyond the offence ? will it permit hi»n, 
for, perhaps, a rash word that may admit of an apology, an 
unadvised action that may be retrieved, or an injury that 
may be compensated, to cut off a man before his days be half 
numbered, and for a- temporary fault inflict an endless pun- 
ishment ? On the other hand, will prudence bear him out in 
risking an infamous death if he succeeds in the duel ? but if 
he falls, will it plead his pardon at a more awful tribunal, for 
rushing into the presence of an offended God? 
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« Senseless as this notion of honor is, it unhappily has its 
advocates among us : but for the prevalence of such a notion, 
how could the amiable person, whose death has made the 
solemn business of this day, be lost to his country, bis fami- 
ly and his friends ? Would to God that I was a master of 
words, and it could be indulged to the tenderness of a friend 
to pay a trihute to his memory ! I might then endeavour to 
set him full before yoq in the variety of his excellence; but 
as this would be venturing too far, I can only lament that 
such virtue had not a longer date : that this good man was 
cut off in the strength of his age, ere" half his glass was run : 
when his heart was projecting and executing schemes to re- 
lievo-distress ; and by the most surprising acts of beneficence, 
vindicating the bounty of Providence for heaping wealth upon 
him. 

“ Duelling seems to be an unnatural graft upon genuine 
courage, and the growth of a barbarous age. The polite na- 
tions ot Greece and Rome knew nothing of it : they reserved 
their bravery for the enemies of their country, and then were 
prodigal of their blood. These brave people s^t Honor up 
as a guardian genius of the public, to humanise their pas- 
sions, to preserve their truth unblemished and to teach them 
to value life only as useful to their country. The modern 
heroes dress it up like one of the daemons of superstition be- 
smeared with blood, and delighting in human sacrifice.” 

Speech of Mr. Noland on the passage of the Bill to suppress 
Duelling in the Virginia legislature , 

<£ Mr. Speaker — the bill which has been read, is one 
which claims the serious attention of this house : it is one in 
which every member of this body, in which every citizen of 
Virginia is deeply interested. The practice of duelling 
steems to me but an unnatural gr<-.ft on genuine courage, 
growing out of a barbarous age ; for we find that it was first 
introduced by the Goths and Vandals, during the days of 
their ignorance and barbarism. The polite and polished na- 
tions of Greece and Rome, who were ever prodigal of their 
blood when in defence of their country’s rights, knew no- 
thing of this detestable practice, which appears to me to be 
built on an infinity of absurdities; because while it seems to 
suppose that a man*s honour ought to be deafer to him than 
his life, it .«t the same time supposes, that his honor is in the 
power of $very unprincipled villain that can invent or tell a 
lie, or every careless or ill-bred person that may jostle him 
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in his way : it supposes that a lie may become true and ho- 
nourable, provided the person who tells it is willing to fight 
in support of it; and that any crime whatever may become 
honourable, by fighting in its defence ; it supposes that the 
man who is covered with guilt, who has wounded the peace 
of his friend, by staining the character of his wife, or of his 
daughter, becomes at once an honourable man, by heroically 
washing out those stains, in the, blood of the husband or the 
father : it farther supposes, that it is better for a man, to be 
condemned by his own conscience, and by the virtuous and 
Tational part of mankind, than to suffer one moment in the 
opinion of the advocates for d idling ; — finally, that steel and 
gunpowder are the true diagnostics of innocence and moral 
excellenby. If- sir, having seized the villain who has vio- 
lated my wife, I should bring him before a tribunal of justice, 
what would be your opinion of the judge who should order 
that I, the innocent, injured man, must cast lots with the 
guilty, wbichof us must die ? — Would not your heart chill at 
such a sentence ? Would not you pronounce it contrary to 
reason, to common sense and justice ? You surely would. — 
In the case of duelling, the public is the judge. I receive 
an injury, for which nothing but life can atone, I do not ap- 
peal to the public ; no, sir, the public officiously interferes 
and condemns me, under the penalty of perpetual disgrace, 
to cast lots with the aggressor which of us must die. Was 
there ever any thing more preposterous! more abominably 
absurd ! 

“ It is c tlie opinion of many, sir, that duelling is an evil 
which will correct itself ; while others say, it is of little con- 
cern to the rational and virtuous part of mankind, in what 
manner knaves and fools may think proper to rid the woild 
of each other, as it will not deprive society of one valuable 
member; but daily experience convinces us, that both these 
opinions are incorrect; for while the evil is growing to an 
alarming height, we find that some of our best citizens have 
exposed their individual lives, while other have fallen vic- 
tims, to this abominable practice : and will the collected wis- 
dom of this commonwealth make no effort to suppress this 
sanguinary and growing evil ? Will the enlightened legisla- 
ture of Virginia make no stand against the current of public 
opinion ? I hope — I trust they will. Sir, so long-as it is be- 
lieved that the practice of duelling is sanctioned by public 
opinion, there is no man, who is mxious to maintain ids so- 
cial standing, can refuse, what is termed ah honourable call. 
!N[o matter how much his moral and religious principles may 
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be opposed to the practice ; no matter though he may have a 
wife and children depending on his exertions for their daily 
bread : no matter how great claims his country may have on 
his talents, in critical and trying times, he loses sight of all 
in the dreadful idea of being stigmatised as a coward — Pe- 
jusque letho Jiagitium timet — he seizes the fatal weapon — he 
inarches to the combat, receives the mortal wound, and leaves 
a disconsolate widow and a number of helpless orphans to 
mourn their irreparable loss. This, sir, is not fancy, these 
are scenes that frequently, very ftequently, pass in review be- 
fore us. — Puss this bill, sir, and you put a stop to the evil — 
pass this bill and you place a shield between the man of feel- 
ing and the public opinion — you raise a barrier in the road to 
honor and preferment, at which the ambitious man will pause 
and reflect ere he rashly engages in a duel — pass this bill 
and I will venture to predict, that you will preserve the 
lives of many, very many valuable citizens. — Had a similar 
law passed at your last session, Mr. Speaker, it would have 
been attended with the best of consequences — We should 
not now be lamenting the loss of a Pope, a Hooe, and a 
Smith — On us in part rests the blame of robbing society of 
those able and useful members — on us, sir, in part, rests the 
blame of preparing affliction for the widow’s heart, of filling 
the orphan’s eye with tears, and bringing trouble and mis- 
fortune on numerous relatives. As fathers then, as brothers, 
as men and as legislators, I c .U on this house to suppress an 
evil which strikes at you in all these tender relations — I call 
on you to raise your hands against a crime, the disgrace of 
the land and the scourge of our peace — I call on you to set 
an example worthy of yourselves and of those you represent; 
and should this bill not have the desired effect, you will en- 
joy the consolation of havin g performed your duty. Before 
I sit down, I give notice, 1 shall call for the ayes and noes. I 
am anxious to have my name recorded on this question— I 
wish to enter miy protest against duelling. There are some 
gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, far be it from me. to insinuate that 
there are any in this assembly, who though opposed to the 
principle of duelling, do not wish to proclaim their senti- 
ments to the world, lest they should be suspected of a want 
of fortitude ; I sir, have no such fears : for I never did sup- 
pose the fighting of a duel a mark of fortitude — No, sir, 
true foriitue is a cardinal virtue, depending on, and insepa- 
rable from other virtues — it is that firm manly intrepidity of 
so' 1, which enables us to meet danger in critical and trying 
situations— it is the virtuous man’s shield, by which he de- 
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fends himself from the evils of the world* — it is the anchor 
which keeps him steady amidst the storms and hurricanes of 
life. The intrepidity or courage of a duellist, although it 
seems to imitate, cannot he said to be a virtue ; because it is 
not the object of moral virtue.” 

Extract from a Speech of Lord Stanhope on Neutral Rights * 

My Lords, — I rise to bring forward the motion of 
which I have given previous notice, respecting a resolution 
that all independent nations should be treated upon the prin- 
ciple of perfect equality and complete reciprocity. In pro- 
posing this resolution to the house, I have not merely in my 
eye the ciicumstanr.es in which we now stand, with regard 
to America : The principle to which I allude should in my 
opinion, he extended to all states and nation* indiscriminately, 
and I feel the most sanguine hope that the right honourable 
members of this house are prepared to. give it that due at- 
tention which its urgency requires and which Great Britain 
demands. In the first place, my lords, I cannot help noticing 
the absence of ministers on this important occasion: but I 
have already had occasion to observe, that they seem anxious 
to avoid all discussion on this topic. I will not sav that 
their conduct is imprudent : but whatever it may be, I f^el 
it incumbent on me to express my sentiments, when the 
voice of such an important and imperious duty calls upon 
me to express them. 1 must therefore, my lords, most ear- 
nestly deprecate a war with America, and I trust the house 
will as earnestly unite with me in deprecating that dreadful 
calamity, when they duly consider the many difficulties and 
dangers with which we are already beset. The right ho- 
nourable members of this house must recollect, that in times 
of scarcity, our principal relief was derived first from Poland, 
next from America. Poland is now shut against us by the 
influence of our enemy, and shall we also shut against us the 
ports of America by our own folly I If, my lords, the mini- 
sters are bent on this dreadful alternative, it needs not the 
spirit o£ prophecy, neither need we turn over the leaves of 
fate^s eventful volume, to know what will be the consequence. 
If the Baltic is closed against you, if by the frantic and tran- 
sient energy of intoxicated rage, you should shut the ports 
of America on your commerce, whence are you to derive 
materials and stores for your naval arsenals, if the north of 
Europe and North America, are to refuse us these supplies. 
Do you not, my lords, plainly discover, for I trust you have 
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not yet to learn, that your enemy has been carrying on a 
war agninst your finances and resources. To what seas will 
you waft your commerce ; from whence will your resources 
be derived, what will become of the greatness and security 
of England, when our navy, the source of our pride, the 
source of our strength and wealth is gone ? Are not these se- 
rious considerations ? Do they not demand your most serious 
attention ? Do they not require your cool and candid discus- 
sion ? Where is the minister — who is the minister that will 
dare to pollute the ear of majesty with the name of war with 
America ? Why are they not here this day to answer for them- 
selves ; to point out to us their future resources ? I will now 
only remark, that as all individuals, whether high or low, poor 
or rich, are the same in the eye of Almighty God ; so nations, 
whether extremely powerful or weak, whether opulent or 
poor, should be the same in the contemplation of the law of 
nations. This then, my lords, is the principle upon which, 
my mind rests, and upon which I ground the resolution I 
have now to move, and as I have the pleasing satisfaction to 
see every attention paid to the few serious and searching re- 
marks that I have just made — I move, my lords, that this day, 
in the presence of God and man, it be resolved that the prin- 
ciple upon which we shall act towards independent nations at 
peace with the British government, shall be a principle of 
perfect equality and complete reciprocity. 

Extract from the Speech of William Livingston, Esq . Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, to the Council, and General Assem- 
bly of the State. 

Gentlemen— Conceiving it my duty to state my senti- 
ments on the present situation of affairs, between Great Bri- 
tain and America, you will excuse my giving you the trouble 
of attending for that purpose. 

After deploring with you the desolation spread through 
part of this state, by an unrelenting enemy, who have marked 
their progress with a devastation unknown to civilised nations; 
I congratulate you on the success against them at Trenton, 
and the victory obtained at Princeton, by the gallant troops 
under Washington. 

The disgust they have given to their own confederates 
amongst us, by their ravages, has enabled us to distinguish 
our friends from our enemies. It has opened the eyes of 
those wha were made tt) believe that abetting our perse- 
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cutors, would exempt them from the common calamity. 
But as the rapacity of the enemy was boundless, their rapine 
was indiscriminate, and their barbarity unparalleled. They 
have plundered friends and foes. Effects capable of divi- 
sion, they have divided; such as were not, they have destroy- 
ed. They have warred upon decrepid age and defenceless 
youth. 

They have committed hostilities against the professors of 
literature, and the ministers of religion ; against public re- 
cords, and private monuments; against books of improve- 
ment, and papers of curiosity ; and against the arts and 
sciences. They have butchered the wounded, asking for 
quarters ; mangled the dying, weltering in their blood : re- 
fused the dead the rights of sepulture ; suffered prisoners to 
perish for want of sustenance ; violated the chastity of wo- 
men ; disfigured private dwellings of taste and elegance; 
and in the rage of impiety and barbarism, profaned edifices 
dedicated to Almighty God I 

Yet there are some among us, who, deluded by insidious 
propositions, — are aiding their machinations to deprive us 
of that liberty, without which man is a beast, and government 
a curse. 

Besides the baseness of wishing to rise on the ruin of our 
country; or to acquire riches at the expense of the liberties 
and fortunes of our fellow-citizens, how soon would those de- 
lusive dreams, upon the conquest ol America, be turned into 
disappointment. Instead of gratuities, these unhappy ac* 
complices in tyranny, would meet with cold disdain ; and, be 
finally told by their haughty masters, that they approved of 
the treason, but despised the traitor. 

Even the author of this horrid war is incapable of conceal- 
ing his own confusion and distress. Too great to be wholly 
suppressed, it frequently discovers itself in his speeches, 
breathing threatenings, and betraying terror : a motley mix- 
ture of magnanimity and consternation ; of grandeur and abase- 
ment : with troops invincible, he dreads a defeat, and wants 
reinforcements; victorious in America, and triumphant on 
the ocean, he is an humble dependant on a petty prince ; 
and with full confidence in the friendship and alliance of 
France, he trembles at her secret designs, and open prepa- 
rations. 

With all this we ought to contrast the numerous and hardy 
sons of America, inured to toil ; seasoned alike to heat and 
cold ; hale, robust, patient of fatigue ; and from an ardent lov© 
of liberty ready to face danger and death. 
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Their remarkable unanimity, with the exception of a few 
apostates and deserters : their unshaken resolution to main- 
tain their freedom, or perish in the attempt; the fertility of 
our soil; our inexhaustible internal resources ; our economy 
in public expenses ; add to this, that in a cause so just we 
have the highest reason to expect the blessing of Heaven 
upon our glorious conflict- 

For who can doubt the interposition of the Supremely Just, 
in favour of a people forced to arms, in defence of every 
thing dear, against a nation deaf to our complaints, rejoicing 
in our misery, wantonly aggravating our oppessions, deter- 
mined to divide our substance, and by fire and sword to com- 
pel into submission. 

Let as, however, not presumptuously rely on the interpo- 
sition of Providence, without those efforts which it is our du- 
ty to exert. 

Let us remember our plighted faith and honour to maintain 
the cause with our lives and fortunes. Let those in distin- 
guished stations use all their influence to rouse the supine ; 
animate the irresolute confirm the wavering, and draw from 
his lurking hole the skulking neutral, who, leaving to others 
the heat and burden of the day, means, in the final result, 
to reap the fruits of that victory, for which he will not con- 
tend. 

Let us be peculiarly assiduous in bringing the condign pun- 
ishment, those patricides who have been openly active against 
their native country ; and may we in all proceedings, be di- 
rected by the great Arbiter of the fate of nations, by whom 
empires rise and fall, and who will in due time avenge an 
njured people on their unfeeling oppressor and his bloody 
instruments. 

Oration of Robert Emmett to Lord Norhiry and the Judge* 
before whom he was tried for Treason. 

My Lords— You ask me what I have to say, why sen- 
tence of death should not be pronounced on me, according to 
law ? I have nothing to say which can alter your predetermi- 
nations, nor that it will become me to say with any view to 
the mitigation of that sentence, which you are here to pro- 
nounce, and I must abide by. But I have that to say, which 
interests me more than life, and which you have laboured (as 
was necessarily your office in the present circumstances of 
this oppressed country) to destroy — I have much to say why 
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my vcputation should'be rescued from the load of false ac- 
cusations and calumny which have been heaped upon it. I 
do not imagine, that seated yvhere you. are, your minds can 
be so free from impurity, as to receive the least impression 
from what I am going to utter ; I have no hopes that I can 
anchor my character in the breast of a court constituted and 
trammelled as this is ; I only Visit, and it is the utmost I can 
expect, that your lordships may suffer it to float down your 
memories, untainted by the foul breath of prejudice, until it 
finds some more hospitable harbour to shelter it from the 
storm, by which it is at present buffeted. Was I only to 
suffer death after being adjudged guilty by your tribunal, I 
should bow in silence, and meet the fate that awaits me 
without a murmur ; but the sentence of the law which deli- 
vers my body to the executioner, will, through the ministry 
of that law, labour in its own vindication, to consign my cha- 
racter to obloquy ; for there must be guilt somewhere ^whe- 
ther in the sentence of the court, or in the catastrophe, pos- 
terity must determine. A man in my situation, my lords, 
has not only to encounter the difficulties of fortune, and the 
force of power over minds which it has corrupted or subju- 
gated, but the difficulties of established prejudice — the man 
dies, but his memory lives : that mine may not perish, that 
it may live in the respect of my countrymen, I seize upon 
this opportunity to vindicate myself from some of the charges 
alleged against me. When my spirit shall be wafted to a 
more friendly port : when my shade shall have joined the 
bands of those martyred heroes, who have shed their blood 
on the scaffold and in the field, in defence of their country 
and of virtue, this is my hope, I wish that my memory and 
name may animate those who survive me, while I look down 
with complacency on the destruction of that perfidious go- 
vernment, which upholds its domination by blasphemy of the 
Most High ; which displays its power over man, as over the 
beasts of the forest ; which sets man upon his brother, and 
lifts his hand in the name of God against the throat of his 
fellow, who believes or doubts a little more, or a little less 
than the government standard; a government, which is steel- 
ed to baibarity, by the cries of the orphans and the tears of 
the widows which it has made. 

( Lord Nor bury here interrupted Mr . Emmett , saying that 
the mean and wicked enthusiasts who felt as he did , were not 
equal to the accomplishment of their wild designs.') 

I appeal to*the immaculate God — I swear by the throne of 
Heaven, before which I must shortly appear; by the blood of 
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the murdered patriots who have gone before me ; that my 
conduct has been, through all this peril, and through all my 
purposes, governed only by the convictions which I have ut- 
tered, and by no other view than that of the cure, and the 
emancipation of my country from the superinhuman oppres- 
sion, under which she has too long and too patiently groan- 
ed ; and that I confidently and assuredly hope, that wild and 
chimeiical as it may appear, there is still union and strength 
in Ireland to accomplish this noblest enterprise — Of this I 
speak with the confidence of intimate knowledge, and with 
the consolation that appertains to that confidence. Think, 
not, my lords, I say this for the petty gratification of giving 
you a transitory uneasiness ; a man who never yet raised his 
voice to assert a lie, will not hazard his character with pos- 
terity, by asserting a falsehood on a subject so important to 
his country, and on an occasion like this. 

Yes, my lords, a man who does not wish to have his epi- 
taph written until his country is liberated, will not leave a 
weapon in the power of envy to impeach the probity which 
he means to preserve even in the grave to which tyranny 
consigns him. ( Here he was again interrupted by the court.) 
Again I say, that what I have spoken, was not intended for 
your lordship, whose situation I commiserate rather than 
envy — My expressions were for my countrymen ; if there 
is a true Irishman present, let my last words cheer him in 
the hour of his affliction. ( Here he was again interrupted ; 
J.ord Norbury said he did not sit there to hear treason .) I 
have always understood it to be the duty of a judge, when a 
prisoner has been convicted, to pronounce the sentence of the 
law; I have also understood that judges sometimes think it 
their duty to hear with patience, and to speak with humani- 
ty ; to exhort the victim of the laws, and to offer with tender 
benignity his opinions of the motives by which he was ‘actu- 
ated, in the crime of which he had been found guilty: That 
a judge has thought it his duty so to have done, I have no 
doubt — but where is the boasted freedom of your institu- 
tions, — where is the vaunted impartiality, clemency and mild- 
ness of your courts of justice if an unfortunate prisoner, 
whom your policy, and not justice, is about to deliver into the 
hands of the executioner, is not suffered to explain his mo- 
tives sincerely and truly, and to vindicate the principles by 
which he was actuated. My lords, it may be a part of the 
system of angry justice, to bow a man’s mind by humiliation 
to the purposed ignominy of the scaffold ; but worse to me 
than the purposed shame of the scaffold’s terrors would be 
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the tame endurance of charges and imputations laid against 
me in this court : You, my lord, are a judge, I am the sup- 
posed culprit ; I am a man, you are a man also l by a revolu- 
tion of power, we might change places ; though we never 
could change characters 1 If I stand at the bar of this court 
and dare not vindicate my character, what a farce is your 
justice ! If I stand at this bar, and dare not vindicate it, how 
dare you calumniate it ? Does the sentence of death, which 
your policy inflicts on my body, also condemn my tongue to 
silence, and my reputation to reproach ? Your executioner 
may abridge the period of my existence ; but while I exist I 
shall not cease to vindicate my character and motives from 
your aspersions ; and as a man to whom fame-is dearer than 
life, I will make the last use of that life in doing justice to 
that reputation which is to live after me, and which is the 
only legacy I can leave to those I honour and love, and for 
whom I am proud to perish. 

As men, my lord, we must appear on the great day, at one 
common tribunal, and it will then remain for the Searcher of 
all hearts to shew a collective universe, who was engaged in 
the most virtuous actions, or attached by the purest motives. 
( Here he was interru/ited , and told to listen to the sentence of 
the law.) 

My lord, will a dying man be denied the legal privilege of 
exculpating himself in the eyes of the community, of an un- 
deserved reproach thrown upon him during his trial, by 
changing him with ambition, and attempting to cast away, 
for a paltry consideration, the liberties of his country ? Why 
did your lordship insult me ! Or rather, why insult justice, 
in demanding of me, why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced ? I know, my lord, that form prescribes that you 
should ask the question, the form also presumes a right of 
answering. This, no doubt, may be dispensed with, and so 
might the whole ceremony of the trial, since sentence was 
already pronounced at the Castle before your jury wa3 im- 
pannelled ; your lordships are but the priests of the oracle, 
and I submit ; but I insist on the whole of the forms. I am 
charged with being an emissary of France ! An emissary of 
France ! And for what end ? It is alleged that I wished to 
sell the independence of my country ! And for what end ?— 
Was this the object of my ambition ? And is this the mode 
by which a tribunal of justice reconciles contradictions? No, 
I am no emissary ; and my ambition was to hold a pface 
among the deliverers of my country, not in power, nor in 
profit, but in the glory of the achievement ! Sell my coun- 
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try’s independence to France ! And for what ? Was it for a 
change of masters ? No ! but for ambition ! O, my country, 
was it personal ambition that could influence me ? had it been 
the soul of my actions, could I not by my education and for- 
tune, by the rank and consideration of my family, have placed 
myself among the proudest of my oppressors ? My coun- 
try was my idol; to it I sacrificed every selfish, every endear- 
ing sentiment ; and for it, I now offer up my life — O, God. 
No, my lord, I acted as an Irishman, determined on deliver- 
ing my country from the yoke of a foreign and unrelenting 
tyrant, from a crimson and bloody tyranny, and from the 
more galling yoke of a domestic faction, which is joint part- 
ner and perpetrator in the patricide for the ignominy of ex- 
isting with an exterior of splendor, and a conscious depra- 
vity. It was the wish of my heart to extricate my country 
from this doubly rivetted despotism. — I wished to place her 
independence beyond the reach of any power on earth ; I 
wished to exalt her to that proud station in the world. — Cot- 
nexion with France was indeed intended ; but only as far as 
our mutual interests would sanction and require ; were they 
to assume any authority inconsistent with the purest inde- 
pendence, it would be the signal for their destruction; we 
sought aid/and we sought it as we had assurances we should 
obtain it; as auxiliaries in war and allies in peace. Were 
the French to come as invaders or enemies ; uninvited by 
the wishes of the people ; I should oppose them to the- ut- 
most of my strength. Yes, my countrymen, l should advise 
you to meet them upon the beach, with a sword in one hand, 
and a torch in the other ; I would meet them with all the de- 
structive fury of war; and I would animate my countrymen 
to immolate them in their boats, before they bad contaminat- 
ed the soil of my country. If they succeeded in landing, and 
if forced to retire before superior discipline, I would dispute 
every inch of ground, burn every blade of grass, and the last 
intrenchment of liberty should be my grave. What I could 
not do myself, if I should fall, I should leave as a last charge 
to my countrymen to accomplish, because I should feel con- 
scious, that life any more than death, is unprofitable, when a 
foreign nation holds my country in subjection. But it was 
not as an enemy, that the succours of France were to land: I 
looked, indeed, for the assistance of France, but I wished to* 
prove to France and to the world, that Irishmen deserve to 
be assisted ; that they were indignant at slavery, and ready 
to assert the independence and liberty of their country. I 
wished to procure for my country the guarantee, whifth. 
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Washington procured for America. To procure an afcfy 
which, by its example, would be as important as its valor, dis- 
ciplined and gallant, pregnant with science and with expe- 
rience ; who would perceive the good, and polish the rough 
points of our character ; they would come to us as strangers, 
and leave us as friends, after sharing our perils and alleviat- 
ing our burdens-— These were my objects, not to receive new 
task- masters, but to expel old tyrants ; these were my views : 
and these only became Irishmen. I know your most impla- 
cable enemies are in the bosom of your country. I have been 
charged with that importance in the efforts to emancipate my 
country, as to be considered the key-stone of the combination 
of Irishmen, or as your lordship expresses it, “ the life and 
blood of the conspiracy.” You do me honor over much, you 
have given to the subaltern, all the credit of a superior ; there 
are men engaged in this conspiracy, who are not only supe- 
rior to me, but even to your own conceptions of yourself, my 
lord ; men, before the splendour of whose virtues and ge- 
nius, I should bow with respectful deference, and who would 
think themselves dishonoured to be called your friend; whet 
would not disgrace themselves by shaking your blood-stained 
hand. 

Speech delivered by Jacob Henry , in the Legislature of 
North Carolina, on a motion to vacate his seat, he being 
a Jew. 

Mr. Speaker— Though I will not conceal the surprise 
I felt that the gentleman should have thought proper yester- 
day to have moved my expulsion from this house, on the al- 
leged grounds that I “ disbelieve in the divine authority of 
the New Testament,” without considering himself bound by 
those rules of politeness, which, according to my sense of 
propriety, should have led him to give me some previous 
intimation of his design ; yet since I am brought to the 
discussion, I feel prepared to meet the object of his resolu- 
tion. 

I certainly, Mr. Speaker, know not the design of the decla- 
ration of Rights made by the people of this state in the year 
*76, if it was not to consecrate certain great and fundamental 
Rights and Principles, which even the Constitution cannot 
impair : For the 44th section of the latter instrument declares 
that the declaration of rights ought never to be violated on 
any pretence whatever — If there is any apparent difference 
between the two instruments they ought if possible to be re- 
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eonciled. But if there is a final repugnance between them, 
the declaration of rights must be considered paramount: For 
I believe that it is to the Constitution, as the Constitution is 
to a Law : it contiouls and directs it absolutely and conclu- 
sively. If then a belief in the Protestant religion is requred 
by the Constitution to qualify a man for a seat in this House, 
and such qualification is dispensed with by the declaration of 
Rights, the provision of the Constitution must be altogether 
inoperative, as ^he language of the Bill of Rights is ‘that all 
men have a natural and unalienable right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their own Conscience.’ It 
is undoubtedly a natural right, and when it is declared to be 
an unalienable one, by the people in their sovereign and ori- 
ginal capacity, any attempt to alienate it either by the Consti- 
tution or by law, must be vain and fruitless. It is difficult to 
conceive how such a provision crept into the Constitution un- 
less it was from the difficulty the human mind feels in sud- 
denly emancipating itself from fetters by which it has long 
been enchained : if a man should hold religious principles 
incompatible with the freedom and safety of the State, I do 
not hesitate to pronounce that he should be excludeff from 
the public councils of the same ; and I trust if I know myself, 
no one would be more ready to aid and assist than myself. 
But I should really be at a loss to specify any known religious 
principles which are thus dangerous. It is surely a question 
between a man and his Maker, and requires more than human 
attributes to pronounce which of the numerous sects prevail- 
ing in the world is most acceptable to the Deity. If a man 
fulfils the duties of that religion, which his education or his 
conscience has pointed to him as the true one, no person, I 
hold, in this our land of liberty has a right to arraign him at 
the bar of any inquisition — And the day I trust is long past 
when principles merely speculative were propagated by force, 
when the sincere and pious were made victims, and the light- 
minded bribed into hypocrites. 

The proud monuments of liberty knew that the purest ho- 
mage man could render to the Almighty was in the sacrifice 
of his passions, and in the performance of his duties : that the 
Ruler of the universe would receive with equal benignity, the 
various offerings of man’s adoration, if they proceeded from 
an humble spirit and sincere mind; that intolerance in mat- 
ters of faith, had been from the earliest ages of the world, 
the severest torments by which mankind could be afflicted; 
and that governments were only concerned about the actions 
and conduct of man, and not his speculative notions. Who 
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among us feels himself so exalted above his fellows, as to 
have a right to dictate to them his mode of belief? Shall this 
free country set an example of persecution, which even the 
returning reason of enslaved Europe would not submit to ? 
Will you bind the conscience in chains, and fasten conviction 
upon the mind, in spite of the conclusions of reason, and of 
those ties and habitudes which are blended with every pulsa- 
tion of tfle heart ? Are you prepared to plunge at once from 
the sublime heights of moral legislation, into the dark and 
gloomy caverns of superstitious ignorance ? Will you drive 
from your shores and from the shelter of your constitutions, 
all who do not lay their oblations on the s .me altar, observe 
the s*me ritual, and subscribe to the same dogmas ? If so, 
which amongst the various sects into which we are divided, 
shall be the favoured one ? I should insult the understanding 
of this house to suppose it possible that they could ever assent 
to such absurdities. For all know that persecution in all its 
shapes and modifications, is contrary to the genius of our go- 
vernment, and the spirit of our laws ; and that it can never 
produce any other effect, than to render men hypocrites or 
martyrs. When Charles the 5th, Emperor of Germany, tired 
of the cares of government, resigned his crown to his son, 
he retired to a monastery , where he amused the evening of 
his life in regulating the movements of watches, endeavour- 
ing to make them keep the same time, but not being able to 
make any two go exactly . like; it led him to reflect upon the 
folly and crimes he had committed, in attempting the impos- 
sibility of making men think alike ! 

Nothing is more easily demonstrated than that the conduct 
alone is ihe subject of human laws, and that man ought to 
suffer civil disqualification for what he does, and not for what 
he thinks. The mind can receive laws only from Him of 
whose divine essence it is a portion : He alone can punish 
disobedience; for who else can know its movements, or esti- 
mate their merits? The religion I profess, inculcates every 
duty which man owes to his fellow men ; it enjoins upon its 
votaries the practice of every vittue, and the detestation of 
every vice; it teaches them to hope for the favour of Heaven 
exactly in proportion as their lives are directed by just, ho- 
nourable and beneficent maxims.—— This 'hen, gentlemen, is 
my creed; it was impressed upon my infant mind, it has been 
the director of my youth, the monitor of my manhood, and 
will I trust be the consolation of my old age. At any rate, 
Mr Speaker, I am sure that you cannot see anything in tnis 
religion, to deprive me of my seat in this House. So far as 
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relates to my life and conduct, the examination of these I 
submit with cheerfulness to your candid and liberal construc- 
tion. What may be the religion of him who made this objec- 
tion against me, or whether he has any religion or not I am 
unable to say. I have never considered it my duty to pry into 
the belief of other members of this house, if thpir actions are 
upright and their conduct just,-the rest is for their own con- 
sideration, not for mine. I do not seek to make converts to 
my faith, whatever it may be esteemed in the eyes of my offi- 
cious friend, nor do I exclude any man from my esteem or 
friendship, because he and I differ in that respect — The same 
charity therefore it is not unreasonal^e to expect will be ex- 
tended to myself, because in all things that relate to the state 
and to the duties of civil life, I am bound by the same obli- 
gations with my fellow citizens: nor does any man subscribe 
more sineerely than myself to the maxim, “ whatever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye so even unto them, 
for such is the Law and the Prophets." 



Speech of General Washington to Congress on accepting his 
Commission , June X5th, 1775 . 

“ Mr. President — Though I am truly sensible of the high 
honour done me in this appointment, yet I feel great distress, 
from a consciousness that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extensive and important trust : how- 
ever, as the congress desire it, I will enter upon the momen- 
tous duty, and exert every power I possess in their service, 
and for support of the glorious eause. I beg they will accept 
my"most'cordi d thanks for this distinguished testimony of 
their approbation. 

“ But, lest some unlucky event should happen, unfavourable 
to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every gen- 
tleman in the room, that I, this day, declare with the utmost 
sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the command I am 
honoured with. 

“ As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the congress, that 
as no pecuniary consideration could have tempted me to ac- 
cept this arduous employment, at the expense of my domes- 
tic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from 
it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses. Those; T 
doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all I desire. ,, 

Y 
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General Washington to the Troops previous to the Battle of 
Long Island — 1776. 

« The time is now near at hand, which most probably 
determine whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves; 
whether they are to have any property they can call their 
own ; whether their houses and farms are to be pillaged and 
destroyed, and themselves consigned to a state of wretched- 
ness, from which no human efforts will deliver them. The 
fate of unborn millions will now depend, under God, on the 
courage and conduct of this army. Our cruel and unrelent- 
ing' enemy, leaves us only the choice of a brave .resistance, 
or the most abject submission. We have therefore to re- 
solve to conquer or to die. Our own, our country’s honour, 
calls upon us for a vigorous and manly exertion ; and if we 
now shamefully fail, we shall become infamous to the whole 
world. Let us then rely on the .goodness of our cause, and 
the aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hands^ victory is, to 
animate and encourage us to great and noble actions. The 
eyes of all our countrymen are now upon us, and we shall 
ha'e their blessings and praises, if happily we are the instru- 
ments of saving them from the tyranny meditated against them. 
—Let us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 
show the whole world that a freeman contending for liberty 
on his own ground, is superior to any slavish mercenary on 
earth. 

“ Liberty, property, life, and honour are all at stake ; upon 
your courage and conduct, rests the hopes of our bleeding 
and insulted country ; our wives, children, and parents, ex- 
pect safety from us only ; and they have every' reason to be- 
lieve that Heaven will crown with success so just a cause. 

“ The enemy will endeavour to intimidate by show* and ap- 
pearance, but renumber they have been repulsed on various 
occasions by a few brave Americans. Their cause is bad— 
-their men are conscious of it, and if opposed with firmness 
and coolness on their first onset, with our advantage of works, 
and knowledge of the ground, the victory is most assuredly 
ours. Every good soldier will be silent and attentive — wait 
for orders — and reserve his fire until he is sure of doing ex- 
ecution : of this the officers are to be particularly careful.” 
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Speech of General Washington to his Troops before attaching 
the Hessians at Trenton, December , 17 76. 

My friends, it is not only the liberty of America that de- 
pends on your valour and firmness, but what ought to be 
much more dear to you than your lives, your honour ! Think 
of the infamy which will attend yon through life, not only here 
but thoguh the whole world, if the campaign closes without 
some instance that the courage with which you stand to your 
arms is equal to the justice of the cause which ought to ani- 
mate your bosoms. For my own part, I will not survive a 
defeat, if that defeat arises from any inattention to your safe- 
ty. Wipe out the stains which have been thrown upon your 
reputations, by seeking an honourable death : and gi^e credit 
to me, that it will be the only means of meeting victory, life, 
and honour. 

General Orders issued by General Washington, to the Jinny, 
Head Quarters, April 18 th, 1783. 

The commander in chief orders the cessation of hostili- 
ties between the United States of America and the king of 
Great Britain, to be publicly proclaimed to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, at the new building : and that the proclamation which 
will be communicated herewith, be read to-morrow evening 
at the head of every regiment and corps of the army 5 after 
which the chaplains, with the several brigades, will render 
thanks to the Almighty God for all his mercies, particularly 
for his over-ruling the wrath of man to his own glory, and 
causing the rage of war to cease among the nations. 

Although the proclamation before alluded to, extends only 
to the prohibition of hostilities, and not to the annunciation 
of a general peace, yet it must afford the most rational and 
sincere satisfaction to every benevolent mind, as it puts a 
period to a long and doubtful contest, stops the effusion of 
human blood, opens the prospect to a more splendid scene, 
and like another morning star, promises the approach of a 
brighter day than hath hitherto illuminated the western he- 
misphere. On such a happy day, which is the harbinger of 
peace, a day which completes the eighth year of the war, it 
would be ingratitude not to rejoice ; it would be insensibility 
not to participate in the general felicity. 

The commander in chief, far from endeavouririg to stifle 
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the feeling 3 of joy in his own bosom, offers his most eordial 
congratulations on the occasion to all the officers of every 
denomination ; to all the troops of the United States in gen- 
eral ; and in particular to those gallant and persevering men 
who had resolved to defend the rights of their invaded coun- 
try, so long as the war' should continue. For these are the 
men who ought to be considered as the pride and boast of ihfc 
American army ; and who crowned with well earned laurels, 
may soon withdraw from the field of glory to the more tran- 
quil walks of civil life. While the commander in chief re- 
collects the almost infinite variety of scenes through which 
we have past, with a mixture of pleasure, astonishment, and 
gratitude; while he contemplates the prospects before us 
with rapture, he cannot help wishing that all the brave men, 
of whatever condition they may be, who have shared the toils 
and dangers of effecting this glorious revolution; of rescuing 
millions from the hand of oppression, and of laying the foun- 
dation of a great empire, might be impressed with a proper 
idea of the dignified part they have been called to act, under 
the smiles of Providence, on the stage of human affairs ; for 
happy, thrice happy ! shall they be pronounced hereafter, 
who have contributed any thing, who have performed the 
meanest office in erecting this stupendous fabric of freedom 
and empire on the broad basis of independency ; who have 
assisted in protecting the rights of human nature, and esta- 
blished an asylum for the poor and oppressed of all nations 
and religions. — The glorious task for which we first flew to 
arms being accomplished — The liberties of our country be- 
ing fully acknowledged and firmly secured by the smiles of 
heaven on the purity of our cause, and the honest exertions 
of a feebld people determined to be free, against a powerful 
nation disposed to oppress them ; and the character of those 
who have persevered through every extremity of hardship, 
suffering, and danger, being immortalised by tHe illustrous 
appellation of the ficitriot army ; nothing now remains but for 
the actors of this mighty scene to preserve a perfect unvary- i 
ing consistency of character through the very last act ; to close 
the drama with applause ; and to retire from the military 
theatre with the same approbation of angels and men, which 
have crowned all their former virtuous actions. For this 
purpose no disorder or licentiousness must be tolerated. — 
Every considerate and well disposed soldier must remember 
it will be absolutely necessary to wait with patience until 
peace shall be declared, or Congress slihll be enabled to take 
proper measures for the security of the public stores, 8cc. 
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As soon as these arrangements shall be made, the general is 
confident, there will be no delay in discharging, with every 
mark of distinction and honour! all the men inlisted for the 
war, who will then have faithfully performed their engage- 
ments with the public. The general has already interested 
himself in their behalf, and he thinks he need not repeat the 
assurance of his disposition to be useful to them on the pre- 
sent, and every other proper occasion, In the mean time, he 
is determined that no military neglects or excesses shall go 
unpunished, while he retains the command of the army. 

The adjutant- general will have such working parties de- 
tached, to assist in making the preparations for a general re- 
joicing, as the chief engineer of the army shall call for ; and 
the quarter-master-general will, without delay, procure such 
a number of discharges to be printed as will be sufficient for 
all the men inlisted for the war — he will please to apply,to 
head quarters for the form. An extra ration of liquor to be 
issued to every man to-morrow to drink, ‘‘ Perpetual peace 
and happiness to the United Stales of America.” 

General Washington's Circular Letter to the Governor of 
each of the States, dated Head- Quarters, Newburgh, June 
18, 17 S3. 

“ Sir— The object for which I had the honour to hold an 
appointment in the service of my country, being accomplish- 
ed, I am now preparing to resign it into the hands of Con- 
gress, and return to that domestic retirement, which, it is well 
known, I left with the greatest reluctance; a retirement for 
which I have never ceased toVtgh through a long and painful 
absence, in which, (remote from the noise and trouble of the 
world,) I meditate to pass the remainder of life, in a state of 
undisturbed ^repose ; but, before I carry th*is resolution into 
effect, I think it a duty incumbent on me to make this my last 
official communication, to congratulate you on the glorious 
events which heaven has been pleased to produce in our fa- 
vour ; to offer my sentiments respecting some important sub- 
jects, which appear to me to be intimately' connected with 
the tranquillity of the United States ; to take my leave of your 
excellency as a public character; and to give my final blessing 
to that country, in whose service I have spent the prime of 
my life; for whose sake I have consumed so many anxious 
days and watchful nights; and whose happiness, being ex- 
tremely dear to me, will always constitute no inconsiderable 
part qf my own. Y 2 
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“ Impressed wifch the liveliest sensibility on this pleasing 
occasion, I will claim the indulgence of dilating the more 
copiously on the subject of our mutual felicitation. When 
■we consider the magnitude of the prize we contended for, 
the doubtful nature of the contest, and the favourable mariner 
in which it has terminated ; we shall find the greatest possible 
reason for gratitude and rejoicing. This is a theme that will 
afford infinite delight to every benevolent and liberal mind, 
whether the event in contemplation be considered as a source 
of present enjcyment, or the parent of future happiness ; and 
we shall have equal occasion to felicitate ourselves on the lot 
which Providence has assigned us, whether we view it in a 
natural, a political, or moral point of light. 

“ The citizens of America, placed in the most enviable con- 
dition, as the sole lords and proprietors of a vast tract of con- 
tinent, comprehending all the various soils and climates of 
the world, and abounding with all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, are now, by the late satisfactory pacification, 
acknowledged to be possessed of absolute freedom and inde- 
pendency : they are from this period to be considered as the 
actors on a most conspicuous theatre, which seems to be pe- 
culiarly designed by Providence for the display of human 
greatness and felicity. Here they are not only surrounded 
with every thing that can contribute to the completion of pri- 
vate and domestic enjoyment ; but heaven has crowned all its 
other blessings, by giving a surer opportunity for political 
happiness, than any other nation has ever been favoured with. 
Nothing can illustrate these observations more forcibly than 
a recollection of the happy conjecture of times and circum- 
stances, under which our republic assumed its rank among 
the nations. — The foundation of our empire was not laid in a 
gloomy age of ignorance and superstition, but at an epoch*, 
when the rights of mankind were better understood and more 
clearly defined, than at any former period. Researches of 
the human mind after social happiness have been carried to 
a great extent ; the treasures of knowledge acquired by the 
labours of philosophers, sages and legislators, through a long 
succession of years, are laid open for us, and their collected 
wisdom may be happily applied in the establishment of our 
forms of government. The free cultivation of lettet’9, the 
unbounded extension of commerce, the progressive refine- 
ment of manners, the growing liberality of sentiment ; and, 
above all, the pure and benign light of -revelation, have had 
a meliorating influence on mankind, and increased the bless- 
ings of society. At this auspicious period, the United States 
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came into existence as a nation, and if their citizens should 
not he completely free anti happy, the fault will be entirely 
their own. 

“ Such is our situation, and such are our prospects. But 
notwithstanding the cup of blessings is thus reached out to 
us ; notwithstanding happiness is ours, if we have a disposition 
to seize the occasion, and make it our own ; yet it appears to 
me there is ah option still left to the United States of Ame- 
rica, whether they will be respectable and prosperous, or con- 
temptible and miserable as a nation. This is the time of their 
political probation ; this is the moment when the eyes of the 
whole world are turned upon them : this is the time to esta- 
blish or ruin their national character for ever ; this is the fa- 
vourable moment to give such a tone to the federal govern- 
ment, as will enable it to answer the ends of its institution ; 
or, this may be the ill-fated moment for relaxing the powers 
of the union, annihilating the cement of the confederation, 
and exposing us to become the sport of European politics, 
which may play one state against another, to prevent their 
growing importance, and to serve their own interested pur- 
poses. For, according to the system of policy the states shall 
adopt at this moment, they will stand or fall ; and, by their 
confirmation or lapse, it is yet to be decided, whether the re- 
volution must ultimately be considered as a blessing or a 
curse, not to the present age alone, for with our fate will the 
destiny of unborn millions be involved. 

“With this convictibn of the importance" of the present 
crisis, silence in me would be a crime jj.1 will therefore speak 
to your excellency the language of freedom and sincerity, 
without disguise. I am aware, however, those who differ 
from me in political sentiments may, perhaps, remark, I am 
stepping out of the proper line of my duty ; and they may 
possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostentation, what I know is 
alone the result of the purest intention. But the rectitude of 
my own heart, which disdains such unworthy motives ; the 
part I have hitherto, acted in life; the determination I have 
formed of not taking any share in public business hereafter; 
the ardent desire I feel, ..and shall continue to manifest, of 
quietly enjoying in private life, after all the toils of war, the 
benefits of a wise and liberal government, will, I flatter my- 
self, sooner or later, convince my countrymen, that I .could 
have no sinister views in delivering with so little reserve the 
opinions contained in this address. 

“ There are four things which I humbly conceive, are es- 
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sential to the well being, I may even venture to say to the 
existence of the United States, as an independent power. 

“ 1st. An indissoluble union of the States under one fede- 
ral head. 

« 2dly. A sacred regard to public justice. 

“ 3dly. The adoption of a proper peace establishment. 

“ And 4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly 
disposition among the peo'p|p of the United States, which 
will induce them to forget their local prejudices and poli- 
cies ; to make those mutual concessions which are requisite 
to the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice 
their individual advantages to the interest of the commu- 
nity. 

“ These are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of our 
independency and national character must be supported. Li- 
berty is the basis — and whoever would dare to sap the foun- 
dation, or overturn the structure, under whatever specious 
pretext he may attempt it, will merit the bitterest execration 
and the severest punishment which can be inflicted by his in- 
jured country. 

r “ On the three first articles I will make a few observations; 
leaving the last to the good sense and serious consideration 
of those immediately concerned. 

“ Under the first head, although it may not be necessary 
or proper for me in this place to enter into a particular dis- 
quisition of the principles of the union, and to take up the 
great question which has been frequently agitated, whether 
it be expedient and requisite for the states to delegate a larger 
proportion of power to CongressL,or not ; yet it will be a part 
of my duty, and that of every true patriot, to assert, without 
reserve, and to insist upon the following positions: — That 
unless the states will suffer Congress to exercise those pre- 
rogatives they are undoubtedly invested with by the constitu- 
tion, every thing must very rapidly tend to anarchy and con- 
fusion: That it is indispensible to the happiness of the indi- 
vidual states, that there should be lodged, somewhere, a su- 
preme power to regulate and govern the general concerns of 
the confederated republic, without which the union cannot 
be of long duration : That there must be a faithful and pointed 
compliance on the part of every state with the late proposals 
and demands of Congress, or the most fatal consequences will 
ensue : That whatever measures have a tendency to dissolve 
this union, or contribute' to violate or lessen the sovereign m- 
thority, ought to be considered as hostile to the liberty and 
independence of America, and the authors of them treated 
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accordingly. And, lastly, that unless we can be enabled by 
the concurrence of the stales to participate of the fruits of the 
revolution, and enjoy the essential benefits of civil society 
under a form of government so free and unconupted, so happily 
guarded against the danger of oppression, as has been devised 
and adopted by the articles of confederation, it will be a sub- 
ject of regret, that so much blood and treasure have been la- 
vished for no purpose i that so many sufferings have been en- 
countered without a compensation, and that .so many sacri- 
fices have been made in vain. Many other considerations 
might here be adduced to prove, that without an entire con- 
formity to the spirit of the union, we cannot exist as an inde- 
pendent power. It will be sufficient for my purpose to men- 
tion but one or two, which seem to me of the greatest import- 
ance. It is only in our united character as an empire, that 
our independence is acknowledged, that our power can be 
regarded, or our credit supported among foreign nations. 
The treaties of the European powers with the United States 
of America, will have no validity on a dissolution, of the 
union. We shall be left nearly in a state of nature ; or we 
may find, by our own unhappy experience, that there is a na- 
tural and necessary progression from the extreme of anarchy 
to the extreme of tyranny 5 and that arbitrary power is most 
easily established on the ruins of liberty abused to licentious- 
ness. 

“ As to the second article, which respects the performance 
of public justice, Congress have, in their late address to the 
United States, almost exhausted the subject ; they have ex- 
plained their ideas so fully, and have enforced the obligations 
the states are under to render complete justice to all the pub- 
lic creditors, with so much dignity and energy, that, in my 
opinion, no real friend to the honour and independency of 
•America can hesitate a single pioment respecting the propri- 
ety of complying with the just and honourable measures pro- 
posed. If their aaguments do not produce conviction, I know 
of nothing that will have greater influence, especially when 
we reflect that the system referred to, being the result of the 
collected wisdom of the continent, must be esteemed, if not 
perfect, certainly the least objectionable, of any that could be 
devised ; an# that, if it should not be carried into immediate; 
execution, a national bankruptcy, with all its deplorable con- 
sequences will take place before any different plan can pos- 
sibly be proposed or adopted ; so pressing are the present 
circumstances, and such is the alternative now offered to the 
states. 

“ The ability of the country to discharge the debts which 
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have been incurred in its defence, is not to be doubted ; and 
inclination, I flatter myself, will not be wanting. The path 
of our duty is plain before, us; honesty Will be found, ott 
every experiment,, to be the best and only true policy. Let 
us then, as a nation, be just ; let us fulfil the public contracts 
■which congress had undoubtedly a right to make for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war, with the same good faith we sup- 
pose ourselves bound to perform our private engagements. 
In the mean time, let an attention to the cheerful performance 
of their proper business, as individuals, and as members of 
society, be earnestly incalculatecl on the citizens of America; 
then will they strengthen the hands of government, and be 
happy under its protection. Every one will reap the fruit of 
his labours : every one will enjoy his own acquisitions, with- 
out molestation and without danger. 

“ In this state of absolute freedom and perfect security, 
who will grudge to yield a very little of his property to sup- 
port the common interests of society, and ensure the protec- 
tion of government ? Who does not remember the frequent 
declarations at the commencement of the war. That we 
should be completely satisfied, if, at the expese of one half* 
we could defend the remainder of our possessions ! Where is 
the man to be found, who wishes to remain in debt, for the de- 
fence of his own person and property, to the exertions, the bra- 
very, and the blood of others, without making one generous ef- 
fort to pay the debt of honour and of gratitude ! In what part 
of the continent shall we find any man, or body of men, who 
would not blush to stand up and propose measures purposely 
calculated to rob the soldier of his stipend, and the public 
creditor of his due ! And were it possible that such a flagrant 
instance of injustice could ever happen, would it not excite 
the general indignation, and tend to bring down^upon the 
Authors of such measures the aggravated vengeapce of hea- 
ven ? If, after all, a spirit of disunion, or a temper of obstinacy 
and perverseness should manifest itself in any of the states * 
if such an ungracious disposition should attempt to frustrate 
all the happy effects that might be expected to flow from the 
union ; if there should be a refusal to comply with requisi- 
tions for funds to discharge the annual interest of the public 
debts ; and if that refusal should revive all those jealousies, 
and produce all those evils, which are now happily removed, 
Congress, who have in all their transactions shown a great 
degree of magnanimity and justice, will stand justified in the 
sight of God and man ! and that state alghe, which puts itself 

in opposition to the aggregate wisdom of the continent, and 
1 1 
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follows such mistaken and pernicious concils, will be respon- 
sible for all the consequences. 

“ For my own part, conscious of having acted while a ser- 
vant of the public, in the manner I conceived best suited to 
promote the real interests of my country { having in conse- 
quence of my fixed belief, in some measure pledged myself 
to the army, that their country would finally do them com- 
plete and ample justice ; and not wishing to conceal any in- 
stance of my'official conduct from the eyes of the world, I 
have thonght proper to transmit to your excellency the en- 
closed collection, of papers, relative to the half-pay and com- 
mutation granted by Congress, to the officers of the army. 
From these communications my decided sentiment will be 
clearly comprehended, together with the conclusive reasons 
which induced me at an early period to recommend the 
adoption of this measure in the most earnest and serious man- 
ner. As the proceedings of Congress, the army, and myself, 
are open to all, and contain in my opinion, sufficient informa- 
tion to remove the prejudices and errors which may have 
been entertained by any, I think it unnecessary to say any 
thing more than just to observe, that the resolutions of Con- 
gress, now alluded to, are asmndoubtedly and absolutely bind- 
ing upon the United States, as the most solemn acts of con- 
federation or legislation. 

“As to the idea which, I am informed, has in some instances 
prevailed, that the half-pay and commutation are to be regard- 
ed merely in the odious light of a pension, it ought to be ex- 
ploited for ever ; that provision should be viewed, as it really 
was, a reasonable compensation offered by Congress, at a time 
when they had nothing else to give to officers of the army* 
for services then to be performed. It was the only means to 
prevent a total dereliction of the service. It was a part of 
their hire: I may be allowed to say, it was the price of their 
blood, and of your independency. It is therefore more than 
a common debt ; it is a debt of honour; it can never be consi- 
dered as a pension, or gratuity, nor cancelled until it is fairly 
discharged. 

“ With regard to the distinction between officers and sol- 
diers, it is sufficient that the uniform experience of every na* 
tion of the world combined with our own, proves the utility 
and propriety of the discrimination. Rewards in proportion 
to the aid the public draws from them are unquestionably due 
to all its servants. In some lines, the soldiers have perhaps, 
generally, had as ample compensation for thei,r services, by 
the large bounties which have been paid them, as their officers 
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will receive in the proposed commutation » in others, if, be- 
sides the donation of land, .the payment of arrearages of cloth- 
ing and wages (in which articles all the component parts of 
the army must be put upon the same footing), we take into 
the estimate the bounties many of the soldiers have received, 
and the gratuity of one year’s full pay, which is promised to 
all, possibly their situation, (every circumstance being duly 
considered) will not be deemed less eligible than that of the 
officers. Should a farther reward, however, be judged' equit- 
able, I will venture to assert, no man will enjoy greater satis- 
faction than myself, in an exemption from taxes for a limited 
time, (which has been petitioned for in some instances) or 
any other adequate immunity or compensation granted to the 
brave defenders of their country’s causo But neither the 
adoption or rejection of this proposition will, in any manner, 
affect, much less militate against the act of Congress, by 
which they have offered five years full pay, in lieu of the half- 
pay for life, which had been before promised to the officers 
of the army. 

“ Before I conclude the subject on public justice, I cannot 
omit to mention the obligations this country is under to that 
meritorious class of veterans, tlje non-commissioned officers 
and privates, who have been discharged for inability in con- 
sequence of the resolution of Congress, of the 23d of April, 
1782, on an annual pension for life. Their peculiar suffer- 
ings, theii’-ringular merits and claims to that provision, *need 
only tp be known, to interest the feelings of humanity in their 
behalf. Nothing but a punctual payment of their annual al- 
lowance, can rescue them from the most complicated misery; 
and nothing could be. a more melancholy and distressing 
sight, than to behold those who have shed their blood, or lost 
their limbs in the service of their country, without a shelter, 
without a friend, and without the means of obtaining any of 
the comforts or necessaries of life, compelled to beg their 
bread daily from door to door. Suffer me to recommend 
those of this description, belonging to your state, to the 
warmest patronage of your excellency and your legislature. 

It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic 
which was proposed, and which regards particularly the de- 
fence of the Republic — as there can be little doubt but Con- 
gress will recommend a proper peace establishment for the 
United States, in which a due attention will be paid to the im- 
portance of placing t^e militia of the union upon a regular 
and respectable footing. If this should be the case, I would 
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beg> leave to urge the great advantage of it in the strongest 
terms. 

“The militia of this country must be considered as the 
palladium of our security, and the first effectual resort in case 
of hostility. It is essential, therefore, that the same^system 
should pervade the whole'; that the formation and discipline 
of the militia of the continent should be absolutely uniform ; 
and that the same species of arms, accoutrements, and mili- 
tary apparatus, should be introduced in every part of the 
United States. No one who has not learned it from expe- 
rience, can conceive the difficulty, expense, and confusion, 
which result from a contrary system, or the vague arrange- 
ments which have hitherto prevailed. 

“ If, in treating**!' political points, a greater latitude than 
usual h«s been taken in the course of this address, the im- 
portance of the crisis, and the magnitude of the objects in dis- 
cussion, must be my apology. It is, howjpver, neither my 
wish nor expectation, that the preceding observations should 
claim any regard, except so far as they shall appear to be dic- 
tated by a good intention, consonant to the immutable rules 
of justice; calculated to produce a liberal system of policy, 
and founded on whatever experience may have been acquired, 
by a long and*' close attention to public business. Here I 
might speak with more confidence, from my actual observa- 
tions ; and if it would not swell this letter, (already too pro- 
lix,) beyond the bounds I had prescribed myself, I could de- 
monstrate to every mind open to conviction, that in less time, 
and with much less expense than has been incurred, the war 
might have been brought to the same happy conclusion, if 
the resources of the continent could have been properly called 
forth; that the distresses and disappointments which have, 
•very often occurred, have, in too many instances, resulted 
more from a want of energy in the continental government, 
than a deficiency of means in the particular states : that the 
intfficacy of the measures, arising from the want of an ade- 
quate authority in the supreme power, from a partial com- 
plicince with the requisitions of Congress in so ue of the 
stales, and from a failure of punctuality in others, while they 
tended to damp the zeal of those who were more witling to 
exert themselves, served also to accumulate the expenses of 
the war, and to frustrate the best concerted plans ;»and that 
the discouragement ^occasioned by the complicated difficulties 
and embarrassments, in which our affairs were by ti is means 
involved, would have long ago produced the dissolution of 
any army, less patient, less virtuous, and. less persevering) 
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than that which I have had the honour to command. But 
while I mention those things which are notorious facts, as the 
defects of our federal constitution, particularly in the prose- 
cution of a war, I beg it may be understood, that as I have 
ever taken a pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the assis- 
tance and support I have derived from every class of citizens, 
so I shall always be happy to do justice to the unparal- 
leled exertions of the individual states, on many interesting 
occasions-. 

“ I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to make 
fcnown, before I surrendered up my public trust to those who 
committed it to me. The task is now accomplished ; I now 
bid adieu to your excellency, as the chief magistrate of your 
state ; at the same time I bid a last farewel to the cares of 
office, and all the employments of public life. 

“ It remains, then, to be my final and only request, that 
your excellency will communicate these sentiments to , your 
legislature, at their next meeting ; and that they may be con- 
sidered as the legacy of one who has ardently wished on all 
occasions to be useful to his country, and who, even in the 
shade of retirement, will not fail to implore the divine bene- 
diction upon it. 

“ I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have 
you, and the state over which you preside, in his holy protec- 
tion ; that he would incline the hearts of the citizens to cul- 
tivate a spirit of subordination and obedience to government . 
to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another’ 
for their fellow-citizens of the United States at large, and 
particularly for their brethren who have served in the field'; 
and finally, that he would most graciously be pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean our- 
selves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of the 
mind, which were the characteristics of the divine author of 
our blessed religion ; without an humble imitation ef whose 
example in these things, we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ With much esteem and respect, 

“ Sir, 

11 "Your excellency^ msot obedient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“ G £° 5 Washington.” 
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Speech of General Washington to the Army* on the 1 5th of 

March, 1783 , in consequence of an anonymous appeal to 
the Army. 

Gentlemen — By ah anonymous summons, an attempt has 
been made to convene you together. How inconsistent 
with the rules of propriety, how unmilitary and how sub- 
versive of all order and discipline, let the good sense of the 
army decide. 

In the moment of this summons, another anonymous pro- 
duction was sent into circulation, addressed more to the feel- 
ings and passions than to the reason and judgment of the 
army. The author of the piece is entitled to much credit 
for the goodness of his pen ; and I could wish he had as much 
credit for the rectitude of his heart ; for, as men see through 
different optics, and are induced by the reflecting faculties 
of the mind, to use different means to attain the same end, 
the author of the address should have had more charily than 
to mark, for suspicion the man who should recommend mo- 
deration and longer forbearance, or in other words, who 
should not think as he thinks, and act as he advises.- But he 
had another plan in view, in which candor and liberality of 
sentiment, regard to justice and love of country, have no part ; 
and he was right to insinuate the darkest suspicion to effect 
the blakests designs. That the address is drawn with great 
art, and is designed to answer the most insidious purposes ; 
that it is calculated to impress the mind with an idea of pre- 
meditated injustice in the sovereign power of the United 
States, and rouse all those resentments which must unavoid- 
ably flow from such a belief ; that the secret mover of this 
scheme, whoever he may be, intended to take advantage of 
the passions, while they were warmed by the recollection of 
past distresses, without giving time for cool, deliberative 
thinking, and that composure of mind which is so necessary 
to give dignity and stability to measures, is rendered too ob- 
vious by the mode of conducting the business, to need other 
proof than a reference to the proceeding. 

Thus much, gentlemen, I have thought it incumbent on 
me to observe to you, to shew upon what principles I opposed 
the irreglilar and hasty meeting which was proposed to have 
been held on Tuesday last, and not because I wanted a dispo* 
sition to give you every opportunity consistent with your own 
honour, ai\d the dignity of the army, to make known your 
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grievances. If my conduct heterofore has not evincecl to 
you, that I have been a faithful friend to the army, my de- 
cl ration of it at this time would be equally unavailing and 
improper. But as I was among the first who embarked in 
the cause of our common country ; as I have never left your 
side one moment, but when called front you on public duty; 
as I have been the constant companion and witness of your 
distresses, and not among the last to feel and acknowledge 
your merits ; as I have ever considered my own military re- 
putation as inseparably connected with that of the army ; as 
my heart has ever expanded with joy wt n I have heard its 
praises, and my indignation has arisen when the mouth of de- 
traction has been opened against it, it can scarcely be sup- 
posed, at this last stage of the war, that I am indifferent to 
its interests. But how are they to be promoted ? The way 
is plain, says the anonymous addresser. “ If war continues, 
remove into the unsettled country; there establish youfselves, 
and leave an ungrateful country to defend itself.” — But wlTb 
are they to defend ? Our wives, our children, our farms and 
other property which we leave behind us; or, in this state of 
hostile separation, are we to take the two first, (the latter 
cannot be removed) to perish in a wilderness with hunger, 
cold and nakedness ? “If peace takes place, never she&th 
your swords,” says he, “ until you have obtained full and 
ample justice.” This dreadful alternative of either deserting 
our country in the extremest hour of her distress, or turning 
our arms against it, which is the apparent object, unless Con- 
gress can be compelled into instant compliance, has some- 
thing so shocking in it, that humanity revolts at the idea. My 
God : what can this writer have in view, by l’ecommending 
such measures ? Can he be a friend to the army? Can he be 
a friend to this country ? Rather is he not an insidious foe ? 
Some emissary perhaps, from New York, plotting the ruin of 
both, by sowing the seeds of discord and separation between 
the civil and military powers of the continent ? and what a 
compliment does he pay to our understandings, when he re- 
commends measures, in either alternative, impracticable in 
their nature ?- But, here, gentlemen I will drop the curtain, 
because it would be as impVudent in me to assign my reasons 
for this opinion, as it would be insulting to your conception 
to suppose you stood in need ot them. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince every dispassionate mind of the physical 
impossibility of carrying either proposal into execution. There 
might, gentlemen, be an impropriety in my taking notice, in 
this address to you, of an anonymous production —but the 
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manner in which that performance has been introduced to~ 
the army, the effect it was intended to ha\,e, together with 
some other circumstances, will amply justify my observation 
on the tendency of that writing. 

With respect to the advice given by the author, to suspect 
the man who shall recommend moderate measures and longer 
forbearance, I spurn it, as every man who regards that liberty 
and reveres that justice for which we contend, undoubtedly 
must; for, if men are to be precluded from offering their 
sentiments on a matter which may involve the most serious 
and alarming consequences that can invite the consideration 
of mankind, reason is of no use to us. The freedom of speech 
may be taken away, and dumb and silent, we may be led, like 
sheep to the slaughter. I cannot, in justice to my own be- 
lief, and what I have great reason to. conceive is the intention 
of Congress, conclude this address, without giving it as my 
decided opinion, that that honourable body entertain exalted 
sentiments of the services of the army, and from a full con- 
viction of its merits and sufferings, will do it complete justice ; 
That their endeavours to discover and establish funds for this 
purpose have been unwearied, and will not cease till they 
have succeeded, I have not a doubt. 

But, like all other large bodies, where there is a variety of 
different interests to reconcile, their determinations are slow. 
Why then should we distrust them ? And in consequence of 
that distrust, adopt measures which may cast a shade over 
that glory which has been so justly acquired, and tarnish the 
reputation of an army which is celebrated through all Europe 
for its fortitude and patriotism ? And for what is this done ? 
To bring the object we seek nearer ? No, most certainly in 
my opinion, it will cast it at a greater distance. For myself, 
and I take no merit in giving the assurance, being induced 
to it from principles of gratitude, veracity and justice, a 
grateful sense of the confidence you have ever placed in me, 
a recollection- of the cheerful assistance and prompt obedi- 
ence I have experienced from you, under every vicissitude of 
fortune, and the sincere affection I feel for an army I have so 
long had the honour to command, will oblige me to declare, 
in this public and solemn manner, that in the attainment of 
complete justice for all your toils and dangers, and in the 
gratification of every wish, so far as may be done consistently 
with the great duty I owe my country, and those powers we 
are bound to respect, you may freely command my services 
to the utmost extent of my abilities. 

While I give you these assurances, and pledge myself in 
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the most unequivocal manner, to exert ^whatever ability I am 
possessed of in your favour, let me entreat you, gentlemen, 
on your part, not to take any measures, which, viewed in 
the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity and sully the 
glory you have hitherto maintained. — Let me request you to 
rely on the plighted faith of your country, and place a full 
confidence in\he purity of the intentions of Congress; that, 
previous to your dissolution as an army, they will cause all 
our accbunts to be fairly liquidated, as directed in the reso- 
lutions which were published to you two days ago ; and that 
they will adopt the most effectual measures in their power 
to render ample justice to you for your faithful and merito- 
rious services. And let me conjure you in the name of our 
common country, as you value your own sacred honour, as 
you respect thd rights of humanity, and as you regard the 
military and national character of America, to express your 
utmost horror and detestation of the man who wishes, un- 
der any specious pretences, to overturn the liberties of our 
country, and who wickedly attempts to open the flood-gates 
of civil discord, and deluge our rising empire in blood. 

By thus determining, and thus acting, 'you will pursue the 
plain and direct road to the attainment of your wishes; you 
will defeat the insidious designs of your enemies, who are 
compelled to resort from open force to secret artifice. You 
will give one more distinguished proof of unexampled patri- 
otism, and patient virtue, rising superior to the pressure of 
the most complicated sufferings : and you will, by the digni- 
ty of your conduct, afford occasion for posterity to say, when 
speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited to man- 
kind — “ had this day been wanting, the world had never seen 
the last stage of perfection to which human nature is capable 
of attaining.” 



General Washington to the President of Congress, on resign- 
ing his Commission — ' 1783 . 

“ Mr. President, — The great events on which my resig- 
nation depended, having at length taken place, I have now 
the honour of offering my sincere congratulations to Con- 
gress, and of presenting myself before them to surrender in- 
to their hands the trust committer! to me, and to claim the 
indulgence ol retiring from the service of my country. 

“H.ppy in the confirmation of our independence and so- 
vereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
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United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign with 
satisfaction the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a 
diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
which however, was superseded by a confidence in the rec- 
titude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
union, and the patronage of Heaven. 

“The successful termination of the war has verified the 
most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for the inter- 
position of Providence, and the assistance I have 'received 
frdm my countrymen, increases with every review of the mo- 
mentous contest*. 

“ While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, I 
should do injustice to my own feelings, not to acknowledge 
in this place the peculiar services and distinguished merits 
of the persons who have been attached to my person during 
the war. It was impossible the choice of confidential officers 
to compose my family could have been more fortunate. Per- 
mit me, Sir, to recommend in particular, those who have 
continued in the service to the present moment, as worthy of 
the favourable notice and patronage of Congress. 

“ I consider it as an indispensible duty to close this last so- 
lemn act of my official life, by commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of \lmighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to his holy keep- 
ing- 

“Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theatre of action ; and bidding-an affectionate fare- 
wel to this august body, under whose orders I have long act- 
ed, I here offer my commission, and take my leave of all the 
employ me nts of public lite.” 



The Answer of General Mifflin , the President of Congress , 
to the foregoing Speech. 

“ Sir, — The United States in Congress assembled, re- 
ceive with emotions too affecting for utterance, the solemn 
resignation of the authorities under which you have led their 
troops with success, through a perilous and doubtful war 
“ Called upon by your country to defend its invaded rights, 
you accepted the sacred charge before it had formed allian- 
ces, and whilst it was without friends or a government to 
support you. 

“ You have conducted the great military contest with wis- 
dom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of the ci- 
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vii power through all disasters and changes. You have, by 
the love and confidence of your fellow citizens, enabled them 
to display their martial genius, and transmit their fame to 
posterity: you have persevered till these United States, aided 
by a magnanimous king and nation, have been enabled under 
a just Providence, to close the war in safety, freedom, and 
independence ; on which happy event we sincerely join you 
in congratulations. 

“ Haying defended the standard of liberty in this new 
world ; having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict, and 
to those who feel oppression, you retire from the great thea- 
tre of action with the blessings of your fellow-citizens : but 
the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your milita- 
ry command, it will continue to animate remotest ages. We 
feel with you our obligations to the army in general, and will 
particularly charge ourselves with the interest of those con- 
fidential officers who have attended your person to this af- 
fecting moment. 

“ We join you in commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, beseeching him 
to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to improve 
the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy and re- 
spectable nation; and for- you, we address to Him our. earnest 
prayers, that a life so beloved, may be fostered with all his 
care ; that your days may be happy as they have been illus- 
trious, and that he will finally give you that reward which 
this world cannot give.” 

Farewel Address of General Washington to the Armies of 

the United States. 

Rocky Hill, near Princeton, November 2, 1783. 

The United States in Congress assembled, after giv- 
ing the most honourable testimony to the merits of the fede- 
ral aimies, and presenting them with the thanks of their 
country, for their long, eminent, and faithful services, having 
thought proper, by their proclamation, bearing date the 18 th 
of October last, to discharge such part of the troops as were 
engaged for the war, and to permit the officers on furlough 
to retire from service, from and after to-morrow ; which pro- 
clamation having been communicated in the public papers, 
for the information and government of all concerned, it only 
remains for the commander in chief to address himself once 
wore, and that for the last time, to the armies of the Unite4 
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States, (however widely dispersed individuals who compose 
them, may be,) and to bid them -an affectionate — a long fkie- 
wel. 

But before the commander in chief takes his final leave 
of those lie holds most dear, he wishes to indulge himself 4 !; 
few moments in calling to mind a slight view of the past i- 
lle will then take the liberty of exploring, with his military 
friends, their future prospects ; of advising the general line 
of conduct, which, in his opinion, ought to be pursued ; and 
he will conclude the address, by expressing the obligations 
he feels himself under for the^ spirited and able assistance he 
has experienced from them, in the performance of an ardu- 
ous office. 

A contemplation of the complete attainmerlt, (at a period 
earlier than could have been expected*) of the object for 
which we contended, against so formidable a power, cannot 
but inspire us with astonishment and gratitude. The disad- 
vantageous circumstances on our paTt, under which the war 
was undertaken, can never be forgotten. The signal inter- 
positions of Providence, in our feeble condition, were such 
as could scarcely escape the attention of the most unobserv- 
ing ; while the unparalleled perseverance of the armies of 
the United States, through almost every possible suffering 
and discouragement, for the space of eight long years, was 
little short of a standing miracle. 

It is not the meaning, nor within the compass of thi9 ad- 
dress, to detail the hardships peculiarly incident to our ser- 
vice, or to describe the distresses which, in several instances, 
have resulted from the extremes of hunger and nakedness, 
combined with the rigours of an inclement season : nor is it 
necessary to dwell on the dark side of our past affairs. 

Every American officer and soldier must now console him- 
self for any unpleasant circumstance which may have occur- 
red, by a recollection of the uncommon scenes in which he 
has been called to act no inglorious part, and the astonishing 
events of which he has been a witness-events which have 
seldom, if ever before* taken place on the stage of human 
action ; nor can they probably ever happen again. For who 
has before seen a disciplined army formed at once from such 
raw materials ? Who that was not a witness, could imagine 
that the most violent local prejudices would cease so soon, 
and that men who came from the different parts of the con- 
tfhent, strongly disposed by the habits of education to des- 
pise and quarrel with each other, would instantly become but 
one patriotic band of brothers ? Or who that was not on the 
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spot, can trace the steps by which such a wonderful revolu- 
tion has been effected, and such a glorious period put to all 
our warlike toils ? 

It is universally acknowledged, that the enlarged prospects 
of happiness, opened by the confirmation of our independence 
and sovereignty, almost exceed the power of description : 
and shall not the brave men who have contributed so essen- 
tially to these inestimable acquisitions, retiring victorious 
from the field of war to the field of agriculture, participate 
in all the blessings which have been obtained ? In such a re- 
public who will exclude them from the rights of citizens, 
and the fruits of their labours ? In such a country, so happily 
circumstanced, the pursuits of commerce, and the cultivation 
of the soil, will afford to industry the certain road to compe- 
tence. To those hardy soldiers who are actuated by the 
spirit of adventure, the fisheries will afford ample and profit- 
able employment, and the extensive apd fertile regions of 
the west, will yield a most happy asylum to those who, fond 
of domestic enjoyment, are seeking personal independence. 
Nor -is it possible to conceive that anyone of the United 
States will prefer a national bankruptcy, and the dissolution 
of the union, to a compliance with the requisitions of Con- 
gress, and the payment of its just debts, so that the officers 
and soldiers may expect considerable assistance, in recoin^ 
mencing their civil occupations, from the sums due to them 
from the public/ which must, and will most inevitably be 
paid. 

In order to effect this desirable purpose, and remove the 
prejudices which may have taken possession of the minds of 
any of the good people of the states, it is earnestly recom- 
mended to all the troops, that, with strong attachment to the 
union, they shall carry with them into civil society the most 
conciliating disposition, and that they should prove them- 
selves, not Jess virtuous and useful as citizens, than they have 
been victorious as soldiers. What though there should be 
some envious individuals, who are unwilling to pay the debt 
the public has contracted, or tq yield the tribute due to me- 
ait ; yet, let such unworthy treatment produce no invective, 
or any instance of intemperate conduct. Let it be remember- 
ed, that the unbiassed voice of the free citizens of the United 
States, has promised the just reward, and given the merited 
applause. Let it be k»own and remembered, that the repu- 
tation of the federal armies is established beyond the reach of 
malevolence ; and let a consciousness of their achievements 
and fame, still excite the men who composed them, to ho* 
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nourable actions, under the persuasion that the private virtues 
of economy, prudence, and industry will not be less amiable 
in civil life than the more splendid qualities of valour, perse- 
verance, and enterprise were in the field. Every one may 
rest assured, that much, very much of the future happiness 
of the officers apd men, will depend upon the wise and manly 
conduct which shall be adopted by them, when they are min- 
gled with the great body of the community. And, although 
the general has so frequently given it, as his own opinion, in 
the most public and explicit manner, that unless the princi- 
ples of the federal government were properly supported, and 
the powers of the union increased, the honour, dignity nd 
justice of the nation would he lost forever ; yet he cannot help 
repeating on this occasion, so interesting a sentiment, and 
leaving it as his last injunc ion to every officer and every 
soldier, who may view the subject in the sime serious point 
of light, to add his best endeavours to these of his worthy 
fellow citizens, towards effecting these great and valuable 
purposes, on which our very existence as a nation so materi- 
ally depends 

The commander in chief conceives little is now wanting 
to enable the soldier to change the military character into 
that of the citizen, but th t steady, decent tenor of b.Ua'io’ir, 
which has generally distinguished not only tne a’ mv under 
his immediate command, but ih6 different detachments and 
armies, through the course of the war. From their gOod 
sense and prudence, he anticipates the h ppiest consequences; 
and while he congratulates them on the gioHous creation 
which renders their services in the field no longer necess ry, 
he wishes to express the stn ng oblig tions he feels himself 
under, for the assistance he has received from every class, 
and in every instance. He presents his thanks in the most 
serious and affectionate mmrn r, to the general officers, as 
well for their counsels on many interesting occasions, as for 
their ardour in promoting :he success of the plans he had 
adop td — to the comm md >nts of regiments and corps, and 
to the oiher officers for their zeal and attention in carrying 
his orders promptly into exec ution — to the staff, for their 
alacrity and exactness in performing the duties of their seve- 
ral departments; and to the non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers, for their extraordinary patience and suffer- 
ing, as well as their in vinci' le fortitude in action. To th© 
various ' run hes of the army, the general takes this last and 
solemn opportunity of professing his inviolable attachment 
and friendship. He wishes mot e than bare professions were 
in his power, that he was really able to be useful to them all 
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in future life. He flatters himself, however, they will do him 
the justice to believe, that whatever could with propriety be 
attempted by him, has been done. 

And being now to conclude these his last public orders, te 
take his ultimate leave in a «hort time of the military cha- 
racter, and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has so long 
had the honour to command, he can only again offer in their 
behalf, his recommendations to their grateful country, antj 
his prayers to the God of armies. May ample justice be 
done them here, and may the choicest of heaven’s favours, 
both here and hereafter, attend those who under the divine 
auspices, have secured innumerable blessings for others. 
With these wishes, and this benediction, the commander in 
chief >is about to retire from service. The curtain of sep ra- 
tion will soon be drawn, and the military scene to him will be 
closed forever. 

The Mayor of Alexandria to General Washington , on his 

leaving that neighbourhood to take on him the office of 
President of the United States — 1789. 

“ Again your country commands your care. Obedient 
to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, we see you again re- 
linqnishing the bliss of retirement, and this too, at a period 
of life, when nature itself seems to authorise a preference of 
repose. 

“ Not to extol your glory as a soldier; not to pour forth 
our gratitude for past services ; not to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of the unexampled honor which has been conferred upon 
you by the spontanepus and unanimous suffrage of three 
millions of freemen, in your election to the supreme magis- 
tracy, nor to admire the p .triolism which directs your con- 
duct, do your neighbours and friends now ad.it ess you. Themes 
less splendid, but more emic ring, impress ottr minds. The 
first and best of citizens must leave us ; ottr aged must loose 
their ornament ; our youth- their rno^el; our agr culture its 
improver; our commerce its friend ; our inf mt academy its 
protector; our poor their hem factor . and the interior navi- 
gation of the Potomac, (an event replete wi h .the most ex- 
tensive utility, already bv your unremitted exej lions brought 
into partial use) its instil utor and promoter. 

“ Farewcl. Go, and make • > grateful people happy— - 8 
people who will be doubly grateful when they contemplate 
this recent sacrifice for their interest. 
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U To that Being who maketh and unmaketh at his will, we 
commend you ; and after the accomplishment of the arduous 
business to which you are called, may he resiore to' us again 
the best of men, and the most beloved fellow-citizen.” 



General Washington’s Answer to the foregoing. 

14 Gentlemen — Although' I ought not to conceal, yet I 
cannot describe the painful emotions which I felt, in being 
called upon to determine whether I would accept or refuse 
the. Presidency of the United States. The unanimity in the 
choice ; the opinion of my friends communicated from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe as well as from America ; the appa- 
rent wish of those who were not entirely satisfied with* the 
constitution in its present form, and an ardent desire on my 
own part to_ be instrumental in connecting the good-will of 
my countrymen towards each other, have induced an accept- 
ance. Those who know me best, (and you, my fellow-citi- 
zens, are, from your situation, in that number,) know better 
than any others, my love of retirement is so great, that no 
earthly consideration, short of a conviction of duty, could 
have prevailed upon me to depart from my resolution 44 ne- 
ver more to take any share in transactions of a public na- 
ture for at mv age, and in my circumstances, what pros- 
pects or advantages could I propose to myself from embark- 
ing again on the tempestuous and uncertain ocean of public 
life ? 

44 I do not feel myself under the necessity of making pub- 
lic declarations in older to convince you, gentlemen, of my 
attachment to yourselves, and regard for your, interests. The 
whole tenor of my life has been open to your inspection, 
and my past actions, rather than my present declarations, 
must be the pledge ot my future conduct. 

“ In the mean lime, I thank you must sincerely for the 
expressions of kindness contained in your valedictory ad- 
dress. It is true, just after having bade adieu to my domestic 
connexions, this tender proof of your friendship is but too 
well calculated still farther to awaken my sensibility, and in- 
crease my regret at parting from the enjoyments of private 
life. 

“ All that now remains for me, is to commit myself and 
you to the protection of that beneficent Being, who, on a 
former occasion hath happily brought us together, after a 
long and distressing separation. Perhaps the same graciods 

A a 
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Providence 'will again indulge me. Unutterable sensation! 
must then 6e left to more expressive silence, while from an 
aching heart I bid all my affectionate friends and kind neigh* 
bours farewel.” 

President Washington 9 s Speech to the first Congress , April 

BOth , 1789. 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and of the House of Representatives : 

Among the vicissitudes incident ‘to life, no event could 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that of which the 
notification was transmitted by your order, and received on 
the 14th day of the present month. On the one hand, I was 
summoned by my country, whose voice I can never hear but 
with veneration and love, from a retreat which I had chosen 
with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering hopes, 
with an immutable decision, as the asylum of my declining 
years.- A retreat which was rendered every day more ne- 
cessary as well as more dear to me, by the addition of habit 
to inclination, and of frequent interruptions in my health to 
the gradual waste committed on it by time. On the other 
hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust to which the 
voice of my country called me, being sufficient to awaken in 
the wisest and most experienced of her citizens, a distrust- 
ful scrutiny into his qualifications, could not but overwhelm 
with despondence one, who, inheriting inferior endowments 
from nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil admini- 
stration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own defici- 
ences. In this conflict of emotions, all I hare aver is, that 
it has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a just 
appreciation of every circumstance by which it might be af- 
fected. All I dare hope is, that if in executing this task I 
have been too much swayed by a grateful remembrance of 
former, instances, or by an affectionate sensibility to this 
transcendent proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens; 
and have thence too little consulted my incapacity as well as 
disinclination for the weighty and untried cares before me : 
my error will be palliated by the motives which misled me, 
and its consequences be judged by my country, with some 
share of the partiality in which ihey originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedi- 
ence to the public summons, repaired to the present station, 
it would be peculiarly improper to omit in this first official 
act, my fervent supplication to that Almighty Being, who 
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rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of op- 
tions, and whose providential aids can supply every human 
defect, that his benediction may consecrate to the liberties 
and happiness of the people of the United States, a govern- 
ment instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, 
and may enable every instrument employed in its admini- 
stration, to execute with success, the functions allotted to his 
charge. In tendering this homage to the great Author of 
every public and private good, I assure myself that it exr 
presses your sentiments not less than my own; nor those of 
my fellow citirens at large less than either. No people can 
be hound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which 
conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step, by which they have advanced to 
the character of an independent nation, seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of providential agency. And in 
the important revolution just accomplished in the system. of 
their united government, the tranquil deliberations and vo- 
luntary consent of so many distinct communities, from which 
the event has resulted, cannot be compared with the means 
by which most governments have been established, without 
some return of pious gratitude along with an humble antici- 
pation of the future blessings which the past seem to pre- 
sage. These reflections, arising out of tire present crisis, 
have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup- 
pressed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking th^t 
there are none, under the influence of which, the proceed- 
ing of a new and free government can more auspiciously 
commence. 

By the article establishing the executive department, it is 
made the duty of the president “ to recommend to your con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” The circumstances under which I now meet 
you, will acquit me from entering into that subject farther 
than to refer you to the great constitutional charter under 
which we are assembled ; and which, in defining your pow- 
ers, designates the objects to which your attention is to be 
given. It will be more consistent with those circumstances, 
and far more congenial with the feelings which actuate me 
to substitute in place of a recommendation of particular mea- 
sures, the tribute that is due to the talents, the rectitude, and 
the patriotism which adorn the characters selected to devise 
and adopt them. In these honorable qualifications, I behold 
the sorest pledges, that as pn one side, no local prejudices 
or attachments, no separate views nor party animosities will 
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misdirect the comprehensive and cquuf eye which ought to 
watch over this great assemblage of communities and inter- 
ests: so, on another, that the foundations of our national policy 
will be hud in the pure and immutable principles of private 
morality ; and the pre-eminence of a free government he ex- 
emplified by all the attributes which can win the affection of 
its citizens, and command the respect of the world. 

I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction which an 
a- dent love for my country can inspire; since there is no 
truth more thoro ghly established than that there exists in 
the economy and course of nature, an indissoluble union be- 
tween virtue and happiness- — between duty and advantage — 
between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy, apd the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity. 
Since »e ought to be no less persuaded that the propitious, 
smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation that dis- 
regards the eternal rules of order and right which Heaven 
itself has ordained. And since the preservation of the sacred 
tire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican model of go- 
vernment, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps, as finally 
staked, on the experiment instrusted to the hands of the Ame- 
rican. people. 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it 
will remain with your judgment to decide bow far an exer- 
cise of the occasional power delegated by the fifth article 
of the constitution is rendered expedient at the present 
juncture by the nature of objections which have been urged 
against th,e system, or by the degree of inquietude, which has 
given bifth to them. Instead of undertaking particular re- 
commendations on this subject, in which I could be guided 
by no lights derived from official opportunities, I shall again 
give way to my entire confidence in your discernment and 
put suit of the public good: For I assure myself, that whilst 
you carefully avoid every alteration which might endanger, 
the benefits of an united and effective government, or which 
ought to await the future lessons of experience ; a reverence 
for the characteristic rights of freemen, and a regard for the 
public harmony, will sufficiently influence your deliberations 
on the question how fur the former can be more isnpregna- 
bly fortified, or the latter fie safely and more advantageously 
promoted. 

To the preceding observations I have one to add, which 
will be most properly addressed to the house of representa- 
tives. It concerns myself, and will therefore be as brief as 
possible. When I was first honoured with a call into the ser- 
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vice of my country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle 
for its liberties, the light in which I contemplated my duty, 
required that I should renounce every pecuniary compensa- 
tion. From this resolution I have in no instance departed. 
And being still under the impressions which produced it, T 
must decline as inapplicable to myselt, any share in the per- 
sonal emoluments, which may be indispensably included in a 
permanent provision for the executive department ; and must 
accordingly pray that the pecuniary estimates for the station 
in which I am placed, may, during my continuation in it, be 
limited to such actual expenditures as the public good may 
be thought to require. 

Having thus imparted to ^ou my sentiments, as they havte 
been awakened by the occasion which brings us together, I 
shall take my present leave ; but not without resorting once 
more to the benign Parent of the human race, in humble sup- 
plication, that since he has been pleased to favour the Ameri- 
can people with opportunities for deliberating in perfect tran- 
quillity, and dispositions for deciding with unparalleled unani- 
mity on a form of government for the security of their union, 
and the advancement of their happiness; so his divine bless- 
ing may be equally conspicuous in the enlarged views, the 
temperate consultations, and the wise measures on which the 
success of this government must depend. 

President Washington's Speech on opening the third Con~ 
gress of the United States, December 3d, 1793 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Since the commencement of the term, for which I have 
been again called to office, no fit occasion has arisen for ex- 
pressing to my fellow-citizens at large, the deep and respect- 
ful sense, which I feel, of the renewed testimony of public 
approbation. While on the one hand, it awakened my grati- 
tude for all those instances of affectionate partiality, with 
which I have been honored by my country ; ou the tithe r, it 
could not prevent an earnest wish for that retirement, from 
which no private consideration should ever have torn me. 
But influenced by the belief, that my conduct would be esti- 
mated according to its real motives ; and that the people, and 
the authorities derived from them, would support exertions, 
having nothing personal for their object, I have obeyed the 
suffrage which commanded me to resume the executive 
power and 1 humbly implore that Being, or whose will the : 

A st & 
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fate of nations depends, to crown with success our mutual en- 
deavours for the general happiness. 

As soon as the war in Europe had embraced those powers 
with whom the United States have the most extensive rela- 
tion, there was reason to apprehend that our intercourse with 
them might be interrupted, and our disposition for peace, 
drawn into question by the suspicions too often* entertained 
by belligerent nations. It seemed therefore to be a duty to 
admonish our citizens of the consequences of a contraband 
trade, and of hostile acts to any of the parties ; and to obtain 
by a declaration of the existing legal state of things, an easier 
admission of our rights to the immunities, belonging to our 
situation. Under these impressions, the pioclamation which 
will be laid before you was issued. 

In this posture- of affairs, both new' and delicate, I resolved 
to adopt general rules which should conform to th^treaties, 
and assert the privileges of the United Stales. These were 
reduced into a system, which will be communicated to you. 
Although I have not thought myself at liberty to forbid the 
sale of the prizes, permitted by our treaty of commerce with 
France to be brought into our ports ; I have not refused to 
cause them to be restored, when they were taken within the 
protection of our territory ; br by vessels commissioned or 
equipped in a warlike form within the limits of the United 
States. 

It rests with the wisdom of Congress to correct, improve 
or enforce this plan of procedure, and it will probably be 
found expedient to-extend the legal code, and the jurisdiction 
ot the courts of the United States, to many cases which, 
though dependent on principles already recognised, demand 
some fuither provisions. 

When individuals shall, within the United States, array 
themselves in hostility agiinst any of the powers at war; or 
enter upon military expeditions, or enterprises within the 
jurisdiction of the United St. tes : or usurp and exercise ju- 
dliial authority within the United States; or where the penal- 
ties on \i orations of the law of nations may have been indis- 
tinctly marked, or are inadequate : these offences cannot re- 
ceive too early and close an attention, and require prompt 
and decisive remedies. 

Whatsoever those remedies may be, they will be well ad- 
ministered by the judiciary, who possess a long established 
course of investigation, effectual process, and officers in the 
habit of executing it. In like manner, as several of the courts 
hare doubted, under particular circumstances, their power to 
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liberate the vessels of a nation at peace, and even of a citizen 
of the United States, although seized under a false colour of 
being hostile property ; and haye denied their power to libe- 
rate certain captures within the protection of our territory ; 
it would seem proper to regulate their jurisdiction in these 
points. But if the executive is to be the resort in either of 
the two last mentioned cases, it is hoped, that he will be au- 
thorised bylaw, to have facts ascertained by the courts, when, 
for his own information he shall request it. 

I cannot recommend to your notice measures for the ful- 
filment of our duties to the rest of the world, without again 
pressing upon you the necessity of placing ourselves in a 
condition of complete defence, and of exacting from them the 
fulfilment of their duties towards us. The Utlited States 
ought not to indulge a persuasion, that contrary lo the order 
of human events, they will forever keep at a distance those 
painful appeals to arms, with which the history of every 
other nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United 
States among nations; which will be withheld if not absolute- 
ly lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it;' if we desire lo secure 
peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising 
.prosperity, it must be known, that we are at all times ready 
for war. 

The documents which will be presented to you, will shew 
the amount and kinds of arms and- military stores now in our 
magazines and arsenals and yet an addition even to these 
supplies cannot with prudence be neglected ; as it would leave 
nothing to the uncertainty of procuring a warlike apparatus 
in the moment of public danger. Nor can such arrangements, 
with such objects, be exposed to the censure or jealousy of 
the wannest friends of republican government. They are in- 
capable o-f abuse in the hands of the militia, who ought to pos- 
sess a pride in being the depository of the force of the repub- 
lic, and may be trained to a degree of energy, equal to every 
militaiy exigency of the United States. But it is an inquiry, 
which cannoi be too solemnly pursued, whether the act “ more 
effectually to provide for the national defence by establishing 
an uniform, militia throughout the United States,” has orga- 
nised- them so as to produce their full effect ; whether your 
own experience in the several states has not-detected .some 
imperfections in the scheme ; and« whether a mateiial feature 
in an improvement of it, ought not to be to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the study of those branches of the military art, 
whicn can scarcely ever he attained by the practice alone ? 
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The connexion of the United States with Europe, has be- 
come extremely interesting.-— The occurrences which relat^ 
to it, and have passed under the knowledge of the Execu- 
tive, will be exhibited to Congress in a subsequent communi- 
cation. 

When we contemplate the war on our frontiers, it may be 
truly affirmed that every reasonable effort has been made to 
adjust the causes of dissension with the Indians, north of the 
Ohio. The instructions given to the commissioners evince 
a moderation and equity, proceeding from a sincere love of 
peace, and a liberality having no restriction but the essential 
interests and dignity of the United States. The attempt, 
however, of an amicable negotiation having been frustrated, 
the troopS^have marched to act offensively. Although tl*e 
proposed treaty did not arrest the progress of military pre- 
paration, it is doubtful, how far the advance of the season, 
before good faith justified active movements, may retard them 
during the remainder of the year. From the papers and in- 
telligence which relate to this important subject, you will de- 
termine, whether the deficiency in the number of troops, 
granted by law, shall be compensated by succours of militia ; 
or additional encouragements shall be proposed to recruits. 
An anxiety has been also demonstrated by the Executive, for 
peace with the Creeks and the Cherokees. The former 
have been relieved with corn and with clothing, and offen- 
sive measures against them prohibited, during the recess of 
Congress. To satisfy the complaints of the latter, prosecu- 
tions have been instituted for the violences committed upon 
them. But the papers which will be delivered to you, dis- 
close the critical footing on which we stand in regard to both 
those tribes, and it is with Congress to pronounce what shall 
be done. 

After they shall have provided for the present emergen- 
cy, it will merit their most serious labours, to render tran- 
quillity vvith the savages, permanent, by creating ties of in- 
terest Next to a rigorous execution of justice on the vio- 
lators of peace, the establishment of commerce with the In- 
dian nations in behalf of the United Stales, is most likely to 
conciliate their attachment. But it ought to be conducted 
without fraud, without extortion, with constant and plentiful 
supplies, with a ready market for the commodities of the In- 
dians, and a stated price for. what they give in payment, and 
receive in exchange. Individuals will not pursue such a 
traffic, unless they be allured by the hope of profit ; but it will 
be enough for the Uoited States to be fpiptbttrsed only**— 
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Should this recommendation accord with the opinion of Con- 
gress, they will recollect that it cannofc-be accomplished by 
any means yet in the hands of the Executive. 

President TFashington's Mdress to the People of the United 
States , announcing his intention of retiring from Public 
Service . 



Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

The period fora new election of a citizen to administer 
the executive government of the United States, heing not 
distant, and the time actually arrived, when your thoughts 
must be employed in designating the person, who is to be 
clothed with that important trust, it appears to me proper, 
especially as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of 
the public voice, 4hat I should now apprise you of the reso- 
lution I have formed, to decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the rela- 
tion, which binds a dutiiul citizen to his country ; and that*, 
in withdrawing the tender of service which silence in my 
situation might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of 
zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency of grateful re- 
spect for your past kindness ; but am supported by a full con- 
viction that the step is compatible with both<- 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office 
to which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a 
uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to 
a deference for w r hat appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped, that it would have been much earlier in my 
power, consistently with motives, which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement, from which I had 
been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my inclination to 
do this, previous to the last election, had even led to the pre- 
paration of an address to declare it to you ;.hut mature re- 
flection on the then perplexed and critical posture of our af- 
fairs with foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of per- 
sons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the 
idea.' 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, external as well 
as internal, no longer renders the pursuits of inclination in- 
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compatible with the sentiment of duty, or propriety ; and ana 
persuaded whatever partiality may be retained for my ser- 
vices, that in the present circumstances of our country, you 
will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the dis- 
charge of this trust, I will only say, that I have with good in- 
tentions, contributed towards the organisation and administra- 
tion of the government, the best exertions of which a very 
fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in the out- 
set, of the inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my 
own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of others, has strength- 
ened the motives to diffidence of myself; and every day the 
increasing weight of years admonishes me more and morg, 
that the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will 
be welcome. Satisfied that if any circumstances have given 
peculiar value to my services they were temporary, I have 
the consolation to believe, that while choice and prudence 
invite me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not for- 
bid it. 

In looking forward to the moment, which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt 
of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country, for the many 
honours it has conferred upon me ; still more for the steadfast 
confidence with which it has supported me; and for the op- 
portunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable 
attachment, by services faithfyl and persevering, though in 
usefulness unequal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to 
our country from these services, let it always be remembered 
to your praise, as an instructive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the passions, agitated in every 
direction, were liable to mislead, amidst appearances some- 
times dubious, — vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging — 
in situations in which not utifrequently want of success has 
countenanced the spirit of criticism — the constancy of your 
support was the essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee 
of the plans by which they were effected. — Profoundly pene- 
trated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as 
a strong incitement to unceasing prayers that Heaven may 
continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence — that 
your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the 
free constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be 
sacredly maintained — Ithat its administration in every depart- 
ment may be stamped with wisdom and virtue— -that, in fine, 
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the happiness of the people of these states under the auspices 
of liberty may be made complete, by so careful a preserva- 
tion and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to 
them the glory of recommending it to the applause, the af- 
fection end adoption of every nation which; is yet a stranger 
to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the appre- 
hension of danger, natural to that solickude, urge me on an. 
occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn contempla- 
tion and to recommend to your frequent review, seme senti- 
ments, which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsi- 
derable observation, and which appear to me all important to 
the permanency of your felicity as a people. These will he 
offered to you with the more freedom, as you dan only see in 
them the disinterested warnings of u parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias his coqncil. Nor 
can I forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent re- 
ception of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar oc- 
casion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no reco "emendation of mine is necessary to for- 
tify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one peo- 
ple is also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is a mnn 
pillar in the^edifice of your real independence, the support of 
your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad; of your safety ; 
of your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly 
prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that from different causes 
and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed to weaken in your, minds the conviction of 
this truth ; as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and insi- 
diously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national union to 
your collective and individual happiness ; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual and immoveable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as the palla- 
dium of your political Safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
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rest, or to-enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy apd in- 
terest. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The 
name of American, which belongs to you, in your national 
capacityt must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, 
more than any appellation derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have the same reli- 
gion, manners, habits and political principles. You hav$ in 
a common cause fought and triumphed together ; the inde- 
pendence and liberty you possess are the work. of joint coun- 
cils, and joint efforts of common danger, sufferings, and suc- 
cesses. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly, outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to your interest.— Here 
every portion of our country finds the most com mandingmto- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserving the union of the 
whole. 

Tim north in an unrestrained intercourse with the south) 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds 
in the productions of the latter* great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise, and precious materials 
of manufacturing industry. — The south in the. same inter- 
course,- benefiting by the agency ofc the^ north, sees its agri- 
culture grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into 
its own channels the seamen of the north, it finds its prttku,- 
lar navigation invigorated ! anti while it cpntributes in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase, the general mass of the 
national navigation, it looks forward to tine protection^ of, a 
maritime strength, to which itself is unequally adapted,— The 
east, in a like intercourse with the <ivest ,- already finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of interior communications by 
land and water, will more and more find a valuable vent for 
the commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufac- 
tures at home. — The west deprives from, the east supplies re- 
quisite to its growth and comfort — and what is. p.erhapsof still- 
greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure en- 
joyment of indispensible outlets for 'its own prod uctions to 
the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Atlantic side of the union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation— Any other tenure by which 
-the west can hold this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength, or from an apostate and un- 
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natural connexion with any foreign power, must be intrinsi- 
cally precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an imme- 
diate and particular interest in union, all the parts combined 
cannot fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, 
greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater 
security from external danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations; — and what is of inestimable 
value, they must derive from union an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, which so frequently 
afflict neighbouring countries, not tied together by the same 
government ; which their own rivalships alone would be suf- 
ficient to produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, at- 
tachments and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. — Hence 
likewise they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown mili- 
tary establishments, which under any form of government are 
inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as parti- 
cularly hostile to republican liberty ; in this sense it is, that 
your union ought lo~be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one ought to endear to you 
the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the union as a primary object of patriotic desire. — Is there a 
doubt, whether a common government can embrace so large 
a sphere ? — Let experience solve it. To listen to mere spe- 
culation in such a case were criminal. We are authorised to 
hope that a proper organisation of the whole, with the auxili- 
ary agency of governments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such powerful and obvious 
motives to union, affecting all pans of our country, while ex- 
perience shall not have demonstrated its im practicability, 
there will always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, 
who in any quarter may endeavour to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnised for characterising parties by geographi- 
cal discriminations — northern and southern — atlantic and west- 
ern ; whence designing men may endeavour to d’xcite a be- 
lief that there is areal difference of local interests and views. 
One of the expedients of party to acquire iufluence, within 
particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims 
of other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart-burnings which spring fronk 
' B b 
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these misrepresentations ; they tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to be bound together by fraternal affec- 
tion. The inhabitants of our western country have lately had 
a useful lesson on this head: they have seen, in the negotia- 
tion by the executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the 
Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfac- 
tion at that event, throughout the United Slates, a decisive 
proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among 
them, of the policy in the general government, and in the At- 
lantic states, unfriendly to their interests in regard of the Mis- 
sissippi : they have been witnesses, to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain, and that with Spain, which 
secure to them every thing they could desire, in respect to 
our foreign relations, towards confirming their prosperity. 
Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which they were procured ? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their brethren, and con- 
nect them with aliens. 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a govern- 
ment for the whole is indispensible. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts, can be an adequate substitute ; they 
must inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions 
which all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, you have improved upon your first 
essay, by the adoption of a constitution of government better 
calculated than your former, for an intimate union, and for 
the efficacious management, of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced 
and unawed ; adopted upon full investigation and mature de- 
liberation ; completely free in its principles ; in the distribu- 
tion of its powers uniting security with energy, and containing 
within itself a provision for its own amendment; has a just 
claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for its 
authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its mea- 
sures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental ma'iims of true 
liberty. The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitutions of government. 
—But the cpnstitutien which at any time exists, until changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sa- 
credly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and 
the right of the people to establish a government, presup- 
poses the duty of every individual to obey the established go- 
vernment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combina- 
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lions and associations, under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the 
regular deliberations and actions of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal 
tendency. They serve to organise faction ; to give it an ar- 
tificial and extraordinary force ; to put in the place of the 
delegated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small, 
but artful and enterprising minority of the community ; and 
according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to 
make the public administration the mirror of the ill-concert- 
ed and incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ 
of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by common coun- 
cils, and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or Associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, 
by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp 
for themselves the reins of government ; destroying after- 
wards the very engines which have lifted them to unjust do- 
minion. 

Towards the preservation of your government, and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the 
pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect in the 
forms of the constitution alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus to undermine what capnot be 
directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may 
be invited, remember that time and habit are at least as ne- 
cessary to fix the true character of governments as of other 
human institutions — that experience is the surest standard, 
by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country — that facility in changes upon the credit of mere 
hypothesis and opiniop, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and . opinion : and remem- 
ber, especially, that from the efficient management of your 
common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a govern- 
ment of as much vigour as is consistent with the perfect se-i. 
curity of liberty, is indispensible. Liberty itself will find in 
such a government, with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a 
name, were the government is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the society; 
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within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all 
in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of persons 
and property 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties, in 
the state,, with particular reference to the founding of them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner, against the baneful ejects of the spirit of party, ge- 
nerally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes in all government^, more or 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the po- 
pular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly 
their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissen- 
sion, which in different ages and countries has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. 
But this leads at length to a more formal and permanent des- 
potism. The disorders and miseries which result, gradually 
incline the minds of men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an individual ; and sooner or later the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this disposition to the purposes of his 
own elevation, on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight,) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party, are 
sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise people 
to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfee- 
ble the public administration. It agitates the community 
will ill founded jealousies and false alarms ; kindles the ani- 
mosity of one part against another ; foments occasionally riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influence and 
corruption, which find a facilitated access to the government 
itself, through the channels of party passions. Thus the po- 
licy and the will of one country, are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are use- 
ful checks upon the administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within certain 
limits, is probably true ; and in governments of a monarchical 
cast, patriotism may look witlj indulgence, if not with favour, 
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upon the spirit of party. But in those of the popular charac- 
ter, in governments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be 
encouraged. From their natural tendency, it is certain there 
will always be enough of that spirit for every salutary pur- 
pose. And there being constant danger of excess, the effort 
ought to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and as- 
suage it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands an uniform 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of 
warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in a 
free country, should inspire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers 
of one department to encroach upon another.— -The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love 
of power, and proneness to abuse it which predominates in 
the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in' the exercise 
of political power, by dividing and distributing it into diffe- 
rent depositories, and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions by the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern : some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the constitutional 
powers, be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by- an 
amendment in the way which the constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation ; for though this in 
one instance, may t fk the instrument of good, i# is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensible supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labour to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness— -these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connexions with private and public felicity. Let it sim- 
ply be asked, where is the security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 

B b 2 
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oaths, which are the instruments ofinvestigation in courts of 
justice ? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of free go- 
vernment. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric ? 

Promote then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to pub- 
lic opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, che- 
rish public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it 
as sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cul- 
tivating peace ; but remembering also, that timely disburse- 
ments to prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements to repel it ; avoiding likewise the accumula- 
tion" of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but 
by vigorous exertions in time of peace, to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungene- 
rously throwing upon posterity the burden which we ourselves 
ought to bear. The execution of these maxims belongs to 
your representatives; but it is necessarv that public opinion 
should co-operate.^ To facilitate to therrrthe performance of 
their duty, it is essential that you should practically bear in 
mind, that towards the payment of debts there must be reve- 
nue ; that to have revenue there must be taxes ; that no taxes 
can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from 
the selection of the proper objects, (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid con- 
struction of the conduct of the government in making it, and 
for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtaining re- 
venue which the public exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith aad justice towards all nations; culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all ; religion and morality en- 
join this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it ! It will he worthy .of a free, enlightened. 
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and at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.-— Who can 
doubt that in the course of time and things the fruits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady- adherence to it ? Can it be, that 
Providence has not connected the perrr~nent felicity of a na- 
tion with its virtue ? The experiment, at least, is recommend- 
ed by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas ! 
is it rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential 
than that permanent inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations, and passionate attachments for others, should be ex- 
cluded ; and that in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to 
its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
its duty and its interest. — Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other, disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty 
and intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. 

Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to war the government, contrary to the 
best calculations of policy. The government sometimes par- 
ticipates in the national propensity, and adopts through pas- 
sion, what reason would reject; at other times, it makes the 
animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility in- 
stigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other, produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favourite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common inte- 
rest in cases were no real common interest exists, and infus- 
ing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, 
without adequate inducements or justification. It leads also 
to concessions to the favourite nation, of privileges denied to 
qthers, which are apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have 
been retained ; and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a dispo- 
sition to retaliate, in the parties from whom equal privileges 
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are withheld ; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or delud- 
ed citizens, (who devote themselves to the favourite nation), 
facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own coun- 
try, without odium, sometimes even with popularity : gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligations com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, cor- 
ruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practise the arts 
of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe 
the public councils ? Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free peo- 
ple ought to be constantly awake ; since history and expe- 
rience prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. But th.it jealousy to be use- 
ful must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the 
very influence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. 
—■Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive 
dislike of another, cause those whom they actuate to see dan- 
ger only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other. — Real patriots, who may resist 
the intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign na- 
tions, is in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connexion as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith — Here let ns stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendship' or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient government, the period is not far off, when we 
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may defy material injury from external annoyance : when 
we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality, we 
may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making 
acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation ; when we may choose peace or war, as our inte- 
rest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantage of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why by 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humour or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world s so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it ; for let me not be understood as ca- 
pable of patronising infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it 
therefore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine 
sense. But in my opinion, it is unnecessary and would be un- 
wise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish- 
ments, in a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are re- 
commended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand ; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favours or preferences : 
consulting the natural course of things ; diffusing and diver- 
sifying by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forc- 
ing nothing ; establishing, with powers so disposed in order 
to give trade a stable course, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the government to support them, con- 
ventional rules of intercourse, the best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and lia- 
ble to be from time t*uime abandoned or varied as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in view, 
that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favours 
from another ; that it must pay with a portion of its indepen- 
dence for whatever it may accept tender that character; that 
by. such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of hav- 
ing given equivalents for nominal favours, and yet of being 
reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. There can 
be no greater error than to expect, or calculate upon real 
favours from nation to nation. It is an illusion which expe- 
rience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard, 
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In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish ; that they will con- 
troul the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the des- 
tiny of nations : But if I may even flatter myself, that^they 
may be productive of some partial benefit, some occasional 
good ; that they may now and then recur to moderate the fury 
of party spirit ; to warn against the mischiefs of foreign in- 
trigue ; to guard against the impostures of pretended patriot- 
ism ; this hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude 
of your welfare, by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles that have been delineated, the pub- 
lic records and other evidences of my conduct must witness 
to you and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is, that I have at least believed myself to be guid- 
ed by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my pro- 
clamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to ihy plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of your re- 
presentatives in both houses of Congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me ; uninfluenced by any 
attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under 
all the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and 
was bound' in duty and interest to take, a neutral position. 
Having taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon 
me, to maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firm- 
ness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it isnotnecessany 0 n this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe, that according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent pow- 
ers, has been virtually admitted by all. • 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred - , 
without any thing more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peaces and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to^our own reflections and experience. 
With me, a predominant motive has been to endeavour to 
gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet recent 
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institutions, and to progress, without interruption to that de- 
gree of strength and consistency, which is necessary to give 
it, humanly speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, 
I am unconscious of intentional error ; I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence ; and 
that after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, 
with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will 
be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the man- 
sions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and ac- 
tuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to 
a man who views in it the native soil of himself and his pro- 
genitors for several generations ; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat, in which I promise myself to realise, 
without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst 
of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good laws under 
a free government — the ever favourite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours, and 
dangers. 

United States, September 1 7th, 1796. 



General , now Chief Justice, Marshall's Speech in Congress} 
announcing the Death of Washington , December f 1799. 

Mr. speaker — The melancholy event which was yes- 
terday announced with doubf^has been rendered but too cer- 
tain. Our Washington is no more. The 'hero, the patriot, 
and the sage of America; the man on whom in times of dan- 
ger every eye was turned, and all hopes were placed, lives 
now only in his own great actions, and in the hearts of an 
affectionate and afflicted people. 

If, sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect 
for the mefnory of those whom Heaven has selected as its in- 
struments for dispensing good to man, yet such has been the 
uncommon worth, and such the extraordinary incidents which 
have marked the life of him whose loss we all deplore, that 
the whole American nation, impelled by the same feelings, 
would call with one voice for a public manifestation of that 
sorrow? which is so deep and so universal. 
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More than any other individual, and as much as to one in- 
dividual was possible, has he contributed to found this our 
wide spreading empire, and to give to the western world, in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Having effected the great object for which he was placed 
at the head of our armies, we have seen him convert the 
sword into the ploughshare, and sink the soldier into the 
citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become 
manifest, and the bonds which connected this vast conti- 
nent were dissolving, we have seen him the chief of those 
patriots who formed for us a constitution, which, by pre- 
serving the union, will, I trust, substantiate and perpetu- 
ate those blessings which our revolution had promised to 
bestow. 

In obedience to the general voice of his country, calling him 
to preside over a great people, we have seen him once more 
quit the retirement he loved, and in a season more stormy and 
tempestuous than war itself, with calm and wise determination, 
pursue the true interests of the nation, and contribute more 
than any other could contribute, to the establishment of that 
system of policy which will, I trust, yet preserve our peace, 
our honour, and our independence. 

Having been twice unanimously ehosen the chief magis- 
trate of a free people, we have seen him, at a time when 
liis re-election with universal suffrage could not be doubted, 
afford to the world a rare instance of moderation, by withdraw- 
ing from his station to the peaceful walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the public 
affections fluctuate with respect to others, with respect to him 
they have, in war,and in peace, in public and in private life, 
been as steady as his own firm mind, and as constant as his 
own exalted virtues. 

Let us then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect 
and affection to our departed friend. Let the grand council 
of the nation display those sentiments which the nation feels. 
For this purpose I hold in my hand some resolutions which 
I take the liberty of offering to the House. 

Resolved , That this house will wait on the president, in 
condolence of this mournful event. 

Resolved, That the speaker’s chair be shrouded with black, 
and that the members and officers of the house wear black 
during the session. 

Resolved, That a committee, in conjunction with one from 
the senate, be appointed, to consider on the most suitable 
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manner of paying honour to the memory of the man, first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow- 
citixens. 

"Extract from Major General Lee's Funeral Oration on the 
Death of General Washington , deliveredbefore both Douses, 
at the request of Congress, December 2,6th, 1 7 99. 

In obedience to your will, I rise your humble organ, 
with the hope of executing a. part of the system of public 
mourning, which you have been pleased to adopt, commemo- 
rative of the death of the most illustrious and most beloved 
personage this country has ever produced ; and which, while 
it transmits to posterity your sense of the awful event, faintly 
represents your knowledge of the consummate excellence you 
so cordially honour. 

Desperate indeed is any attempt on earth to meet corres- 
pondently this dispensation of heaven ; for, while with pious 
resignation we submit to the will of an all-gracious Provi- 
dence, we can never cease lamenting in our finite view of 
omnipotent wisdom, the heart-rending privation for which our 
nation weeps. When the civilised world shakes to the centre ; 
when every moment gives birth to strange and momentous 
changes ; when our peaceful quarter of the globe, exempt 
as it happily hasdieen from any share in the slaughter of the 
human race, may yet be compelled to abandon her pacific 
policy^ and to risk the doleful casualties of war : what limit 
is there to the extent of our loss ?— -None within the reach 
of my words to express; none which our feelings will not 
disavow. 

The founder of our federal republic — our bulwark in war, 
our guide in peace, is no more ! Oh that this were but ques- 
tionable 1 Hope, the comforter of the wretched, would pour 
into our agonising hearts its balmy dew. But, alas; there is 
no hope for us ! Our Washington is removed forever ? Pos- 
sessing the stoutest frame, and purest mind, he had passed 
nearly to the age of sixty-eight years, in the enjoyment of 
high health, when, habituated by his care of us to neglect 
himself, a slight cold, disregarded, became inconvenient on 
Friday, oppressive on Saturday, and, defying every medical 
interposition, before the morning of Sunday, put an end to 
the best of men ? An end did I say 1 — his fame survives ! 
bounded only by the limits of the earth, and by the extent of 
the^ human mind. He survives in our hearts, in the grdw- 
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ing knowledge of our children, in the affection of the good 
throughout the world ; and when our monuments shall be 
,done away; when nations now existing^ shall be no more; 
when even our young and far spreading empire shall have 
perished, still will our Washington’s glory unfaded shine, 
and die not, until love of virtue cease on, earth, or earth itself 
sink into chaos. 

How, my fellow citizens, shall I single out to your grate- 
ful hearts his pre-eminent worth ! where shall I begin in 
opening to your view a character throughout sublime ? shall 
I speak of his warlike achievements, all springing from obe- 
dience to his country’s will — all directed to his country’s 
good ? 

Moving in his own orbit, he imparted heat and light to his 
most distant satellites ; and combining the physical and mo- 
ral force of all within his sphere, with irresistible weight he 
took his course, commiserating folly, disdaining vice, dismay- 
ing treason, and invigorating despondency: until the auspi- 
cious hour arrives, when he brought to submission the since 
conqueror of India ; thus finishing his long career of military 
glory, with a lustre corresponding to His great name, and in 
this^ his last act of war, affixing the seal of fate to our nation’s 
birth. 

To the horrid din of battle, sweet peace succeeded ; and 
our virtuous chief, mindful only of the common good in a mo- 
ment tempting personal aggrandisement, hushed the discon- 
tents of growing, sedition ; and, surrendering his power into 
the hands from which he had received it, converted his sword 
into a ploughshare, teaching an admiring world, that to be 
truly great you must be truly good. 

Was I to stop here, the picture would be incomplete, and 
the task imposed, unfinished — Great as was our Washington 
in war, and ^ much as did that greatness contribute to pro- 
duce the Anrcrican Republic, it is not in war alone his pre- 
eminence stands conspicuous. His various talents, combining 
all the capacities of a statesman with those of a soldier, fitted 
him alike to guide the councils and the armies of our nation. 
Scarcely had he rested from his martial toils, while his in- 
valuable parental advice was still sounding in our ears, when 
he who had been our sword and our shield, was called forth 
to act a less splendid, but more important part. 

Possessing a clear and penetrating mind, a sound and 
strong judgment, calmness and temper for deliberation, with 
Invincible firmness and perseverance in resolutions maturely 
formed, drawing information from all, acting from himself, 
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wilh incorruptible integrity and unvarying patriotism; his 
own superiority, and the public confidence alike marked him 
as the man designed by Heaven to lead in the political as 
well as the military events which have distinguished the era 
of his life. 

The finger of an over-ruling Providence, pointing atWash- 
ingtoh, was neither mistaken nor unobserved ; when, to re- 
alise the vast hopes to which our revolution had given birth, 
a change of political system became indispensible. How 
novel, how grand the spectacle ! Independent States stretch- 
ed over an immense territory, and known only by common 
difficulty, clinging to their union as the rock of their safety ; 
deciding by frank comparison of their relative condition, 
to rear on that rock, under the guidance of reason, a com- 
mon government, through whose commanding protection, 
liberty and order, with their long train of blessings, should 
be safe to themselves and the sure inheritance of their pos- 
terity. 

This arduous task devolved on citizens selected by the 
people, from knowledge of their wisdom, and confidence 
in their virtue. In this august assembly of sages and pa- 
triots, Washington, of course, was found; and, as if acknow- 
ledged to be the most wise, where all were wise, with one 
voice, he was declared their chief. How well he merited 
this rare distinction, how faithful were the* labors of himself 
and his compatriots, the work of their hands, and our union, 
strength and prosperity, the fruits of that work best attests. 

But to have essentially aided in presenting to his country 
this consummation of her hopes, neither satisfied the claims of 
his fellow-citizens on his talents, nor those duties which the 
possession of those talents imposed. Heaven had not infused 
into his mind such an uncommon share of its etherial spirit 
to remain unemployed, nor bestowed on him his genius, un- 
accompanied with the corresponding duty of devoting it to 
the common good. To have framed a constitution, waf shew- 
ing only, without realising, ^the general happiness. This 
great work remained to be done ; and America, stedfast in her 
preference, with one void summoned her beloved Washing- 
ton, unpractised as he was in the duties of civil administration, 
to execute this last act in the completion of the national feli- 
city. Obedient to her call, he assumed that high office with 
that' self-distrust peculiar to his inhate modesty, the constant 
attendant of pre-eminent virtue. 

What was the burst of joy through our anxious land on this 
exhilarating event, is known to us all. The aged, the young, 
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the brave, the fair, rivalled each other in demonstrations of 
gratitude ; and this bip^h wrought, delightful scene was height- 
ened in its effect, by the singular contest between the zeal of 
the bestowers and the avoidance of the receiver of the honors 
besiowed. Commencing his administration, what heart is not 
charmed with the recollection of the pure and wise principles 
announced by himself, as the basis of his political life. He 
best understood the indissoluble union between virtue and hap- 
piness, between duty and advantage, between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy, and the solid 
rewards of public prosperity and individual felicity; watch- 
ing with equal and comprehensive eye over this great assem- 
blage of communities and interests, he laid the foundation 
of our national policy in the unerring, immutable princi- 
ples of morality, based on religion, exemplifying the pre- 
eminence of a free government, by all the attributes which 
win the affections of its citizens, or command the respect of 
the world. 

Inaugural Speech oj President Adams , March Ath, 1797. 

Fellow-Citizens — When it was first perceived, in early 
times, that no middle course for America remained, between 
unlimited submission to a foreign legislature, and a total in- 
dependence of its claims, men of reflection were less appre- 
hensive of danger from the formidable power of fleets and 
armies they must determine to resist, than from those con- 
tests and dissensions which would certainly arise concerning 
the forms of government to be instituted over the whole and 
over the parts of this extensive country. Relying, "however, on 
the purity of their intentions, the justice of their cause, and the 
integrity and intelligence of the people, under an over-ruling 
Providence, which had so signally protected this country from 
the first, the representatives of this nation, then consisting of 
little more than half its present numbers, not only broke to 
pieces the obtains vvhich were forging, and the rod of iron 
that was lifted up, but frankly cut asunder the ties which had 
bound them, and launched into an ocean of uncertainty. 

The zeal and ardour of the people, during the revolution- 
ary war, supplying the place of government, commanded a 
degree of order, sufficient at least for- the temporary preser- 
vation of society. The confederation,, which was early felt 
to be necessary, was prepared from the models of the Bata- 
vian and Helvetic confederacies, the only examples which re- 
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main with any detail and precision in history, and certainly 
the only ones which the people at large had ever considered. 
But reflecting on the striking difference, in so many particu- 
lars, between this country and those, where a courier may 
go from the seat of government to the frontier in a single 
day, it was then certainly foreseen by some who assisted in 
congress at the formation of it, that it could not be durable. 

Negligence of its regulations, inattention to its recommen- 
dations, if not disobedience to its authority, not only in indivi- 
duals but in states, soon appeared, with their melancholy 
consequences ; universal languor, jealousies and rivalries of 
states; decline of navigation and commerce; discouragement 
of necessary manufactures; universal fall in the value of 
lands-and their produce ; contempt of public and private faith ; 
loss of consideration and credit with foreign nations ; and at 
length, in discontents, animosities, combinations, partial con- 
tentions, and insurrections, threatening some .great national 
calamity. 

In this dangerous crisis, the people of America were not 
abandoned, by their usual good sense, presence of mind, 
resolution or integrity. Measures were pursued to concert 
a plan, to form a more perfect union, establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote' the general welfare, and secure the blessings of li- 
berty. The public disquisitions; discussions, and delibera- 
tions ensued in the present happy constitution of government. 

Employed in the service of my country abroad, during the 
whole course of these transactions, I first saw the constitu- 
tion of the United States in a foreign country. Irritated by 
no literary altercation, animated by no public debate, heated 
by no party animosity, I read it with great satisfaction, as a 
result of good heads, prompted by good hearts ; as an expe- 
riment, better adapted to the genius, character, situation and 
relations of this nation and country, than any which had ever 
been proposed or suggested. In its general principles and 
great outlines, <it was conformable to such a system of go- 
vernment, as I had ever most esteemed, and in some states, 
my own native state in particular, had contributed to esta- 
blish. Claiming a right of suffrage, in common with my fel- 
low-citizens, in the adoption or rejection, of a constitution 
which was to rule me and my 'posterity, as well as them and 
theirs, I did not hesitate to express my approbation of it, on 
all occasions, in public and in private. It was not then, nor 
has been slince, any objection to it, in my mind, that the ex- 
ecutive and senate were not more permanent. Nor have I 
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eve* entertained a thought of promoting any alteration in it, 
tout such as the people themselves, in the course of their ex- 
perience should see and feel to'be necessary or expedient 
and by their representative's in congress and the state legis- 
latures, according to the constitution itself, adopt and ordain. 

Returning to the bosom of my country, after a painful se- 
paration from it, for ten years, I had the honour to be elect- 
ed to a station under the new order of things, and I have re- 
peatedly laid myself under the most serious obligations to 
support the constitution. The operation of it has equalled 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends; and from an 
habitual attention to it, satisfaction in its administration, and 
deligjjt in its effects, upon the peaee, order, prosperity and 
happiness of the nation, I have acquired an habitual attach- 
ment to it, and veneration for it. 

What other form of government indeed can so well de- 
serve our esteem and love ? 

There imy be little solidity in an ancient idea, that con- 
gregations of men into cities and nations, are the most pleas- 
ing objects in the sight of superior intelligences ; but this is 
very certain, that to a benevolent human mind, there can be 
no spectacle presented by any nation, more pleasing, more 
noble, majestic or august, than an assembly like that which 
has so often been seen in this and the other chamber of con- 
gress, of a government in which the executive authority, as 
well as that of all the branches of the legislature, are exer- 
cised by citizens selected, at regular periods, by their neigh- 
bours, to make and execute laws for the general good. Can 
any thing essential, any thing more than mere ornament a .» 1 
decoration be added to this by robes or diamonds ? Can au- 
thority be more amiable or respectable, when it descends 
from accidents, or institutions established in remote antiqui- 
ty, than when it springs fresh from the hearts and judgments 
of an honest and enlightened people ? For it is the people only 
that are represented : it is their power and majesty that is 
reflected, and only for their good, in^very legitimate go- 
vernment, under whatever form it may appear. The exist- 
ence of such a government as ours, for any length of time, 
is a full proof of a general dissemination of knowledge and 
virtue through the whole body of the people. And what 
object or consideration more pleasing than this can be pre- 
sented to the human mind? If national pride is ever justifia- 
ble or excusable, it is when it springs, not from power or 
riches, grandeur or glory, but from conviction of national in- 
nocence, information, and benevolence. 
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In the midst of these pleasing ideas, we should be unfaith- 
ful to ourselves, if we should ever lose sight of the danger 
to our liberties, if any thing partial or extraneous should in- 
fect the purity of our free, fair, virtuous, and independent 
elections. If an election is to be determined by a majority 
of a single vote, and that can be procured by a party, through 
artifice or corruption, the government may be the choice of a 
party for its own ends, not of the nation, for the national good. 
If that solitary suffrage can be obtained, by foreign nations, 
by flattery or menaces, by fraud or violence, by terror, in- 
trigue or venality, the government may not be the choice of 
the American people, but of foreign nations. It may be fo- 
reign nations who govern us, and not we the people, who go- 
vern ourselves. And candid men will acknowledge, that in 
such cases choice would have little advantage to boast of, over 
lot or chance. 

Such is the amiable and interesting system of government, 
and such are some of the abuses to which it may be exposed, 
which the people of America have exhibited to the admira- 
tion and anxiety of the wise and virtuous of all nations, for 
eight years, under the administration of a citizen, who, by a 
long course of great actions, regulated by prudence, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude, conducting a people, inspiring with 
the same virtues, and animated with the same ardent patricf* 
tism and love of liberty, to independence and peace, to in- 
creasing wealth and unexampled prosperity, has merited 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, commanded the highest 
praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal glory with 
posterity. 

In that retirement which is his voluntary choice, may he 
long live to enjoy the delicious recollection of his services, 
the gratitude of mankind ; the happy fruits of them to him- 
self and the world, which are daily increasing, and that splen- 
did prospect of the future fortunes of his country, which is 
opening from year to year. His name may be still a rampart, 
and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark against all open 
or secret enemies of his country’s peace. 

This example has been recommended to the imitation 
of his successors, by both houses of congress, and by the 
voice of the legislatures and the people throughout the 
nation. 

On this subject it might become me better to be silent or 
to speak with diffidence ; but as something may be expected, 
the occasion, I hope, will be admitted as an apology, if I Ves- 
ture to say, that 
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If a preference, upon principle, of a free republican go- 
vernment, formed upon long and serious reflection, after a 
diligent and impartial inquiry after truth ; if an attachment 
to the constitution of the United States, and a conscientious 
determination to support it, until it shall be altered by the 
judgments and wishes of the people, expressed in the mode 
prescribed in it ; — if a respectful attention to the constitutions 
of the individual states, and a constant caution and delicacy 
towards the state governments; if an equal and impartial re- 
gard to the rights, interests, honour, and happiness of all the 
states in the union, without preference or regard to a North- 
ern or Southern, an Eastern or Western position, their va- 
rious political opinions on unessential points, or their personal 
attachments ; if a love of virtuous men of all parties and de- 
nominations ; if a loye of science and letters, and a wish to 
patronise every rational effort to encourage schools, colleges, 
universities, academies, and every institution for propagating 
knowledge, virtue, and religion among all classes of the peo- 
ple, not only for their benign influence on the happiness of 
life, in all its stages and classes, and of society in all its forms, 
but as the only, means of preserving our constitution from its 
natural enemies, the spirit of sophistry, the spirit of party, 
the spirit of intrigue, the profligacy of corruption, and the 
pestilence of foreign influence, which is the angel of destruc- 
tion to elective governments; if a love of equal laws, of jus- 
tice and humanity, in the interior administration; if an incli- 
nation to improve agriculture, commerce and manufactures 
for necessity, convenience and defence ; if a spirit of equity 
and humanity towards the aboriginal nations of America, 
and a disposition to meliorate their condition, by inclining 
them to be more friendly to us, and our citizens to be 
more friendly to them ; if an inflexible determination to main- 
tain peace and inviolable faith, with all nations, and that sys- 
tem of neutrality and impartiality among the belligerent pow- 
ers of Europe, which has been adopted by this government} 
and so solemnly sanctioned by both houses of congress, and 
applauded by the legislatures of the states and the public opi- 
nion, until it shall be otherwise ordained by congress ; if a 
personal esteem for the French nation, formed in a residence 
.of seven years, chiefly among them, and a sinceredesire to 
preserve the friendship which has been so much for the ho- 
nor and interest of both nations; if, while the conscious honor 
and integrity of the people of America and the internal senti- 
jnent of their own power and energies must be preserved, an 
earnest endeavour to investigate every just cause, and remove 
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efery colourable pretence of complaint ; if an intention to pur- 
sue, by amicable negotiation, a reparation for the injuries that 
have been committed on the commerce of our fellow-citizens 
by whatever nation ; and if success cannot be obtained, to lay 
the facts before the legislature, that they may consider, what 
further measures the honour and interest of the government 
aud its constituents demand ; if a resolution to do justice, as 
far as may depend upon me, at all times and to all nations, and 
maintain peace, friendship and benevolence with all the world; 
if an unshaken confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources 
of the American people, on which I have so often hazarded 
my all, and never been deceived ; if elevated ideas of the high 
destinies of this country, and of my own duties towards it, 
founded on a knowledge of the moral principles and intellec- 
tual improvements of the people, deeply engraven on my 
mind in early life, and not obscured but exalted by experience 
and age; — and with humble reverence I feel it to be my 
duty to add, if a veneration for the religion of a people, who 
profess and call themselves Christians, and a fixed resolution 
to consider a decent respect for Christianity, among the best 
recommendations for the public service, can enable me, in 
any degree, to comply with your wishes, it shall be my stre- 
nuous endeavour that this sagacious injunction of the two 
houses shall not be without effect. 

With this great example before me ; with the sense and 
spirit, the faith and honour, the duty and interest of the same 
American people, pledged to support the constitution of the 
United States, I entertain no doubt of its continuance in all 
its energy, and my mind is prepared without hesitation, to 
lay myself under the most^olemn obligations to support it, to 
the utmost of my power. 

And may that Being, who is supreme over all, the patron 
of order, the founder of justice, and the protector, in all ages 
of the world, of virtuous liberty, continue his blessing upon 
this nation and its government, and give it all possible success 
and duration, consistent with the ends of his Providence* 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Washington , March 4th, 179 7- 



Inaugural Speech of President Jefferson, March 4th, 1801. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens, — Called upon to undertake 
the duties of the first executive office of our country, I avail 
myself of the presence of that portion of my fellow-citizens, 
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which is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks, for 
the favour with which they have been pleased to look to- 
wards me ; to declare a sincere consciousness, that the task is 
above my talents, and that I approach it with those anxious 
and awful presentiments, which' the greatness of the charge 
and the weakness of my powers, so justly inspire. 

A rising nation spread over a wide and fruitful land — tra- 
versing all the seas with the rich productions of their industry 
-—engaged in commerce with nations who feel power and for- 
get right — advancing rapidly to ' destinies beyond the reach 
of mortal eye : When I contemplate these transcendent ob- 
jects, and see the honour, the happiness, and the hopes of 
this beloved country, committed to the issue and the auspi- 
ces of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble 
myself before the magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, 
indeed, should I despair, did not the presence of many whom 
I here see, remind me that in the other high authorities 
provided by our constitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, 
of virtue, and of zeal, on which to rely under all difficulties. 
To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with the sove- 
reign functions of legislation, and to those associated with 
you, I look, with encouragement for that guidance and sup- 
port which may enable ds to steer with safety the vessel in 
which we are all embarked, amidst the conflicting elements 
of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have 
past, the animation of discussion, and of exertions, has some- 
times worn an aspect which might impose on strangers, un- 
used to think freely, and to write what they think: but this 
being now decided by the voice of the union, announced ac- 
cording to the rules of the constitution, all will, of course, 
arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in 
common efforts for the common good. All, too, will bear in 
mind this sacred principle — that though the will of the ma- 
jority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must 
be reasonable — that the minority possess their equal rights, 
whicfi equal laws must protect, and to violate would be op- 
pression. Let us then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart 
and one mind. Let us restore to social intercourse, that 
harmony and affection without which liberty, and even life 
itself, are but dreary things. And let us reflect, that having 
bahished from our land, that religious intolerance under 
which mankind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gain- 
ed little, if we countenance a political intolerance, as des- 
potic as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecu- 
tions. 
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During the throes anrl convulsions of the ancient world, 
— during the agonising spasms of infuriated man, seeking, 
through blood and slaughter, his long lost liberty, it was not 
wonderful that the agitation of the billows, should reach even 
this distant and peaceful shore — that this should be more felt 
and feared by some, and less by others — and should divide 
opinions as to measures of safety. But every difference of 
opinion, is not a difference of principle. We have called by 
different names, brethren of the same principle. We are 
all republicans : we are all federalists. If there be any 
among us who would wish to dissolve this union, or to change 
its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with .which error of opinion may be tole- 
rated, where reason is left free to combat it. I know, in- 
deed, that some honest men fear a republican government 
cannot be strong— that this government is not strong enough. 
But would the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful 
experiment, abandon a government which has so far kept us 
free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear, that this 
government, the world’s best hope, may by possibility want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest government on earth. I believe i£ 
the only one where every man, at the call of the law, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of 
the public order, as his own personal concern. Sometimes it 
is said that man cannot be trusted with the government of him- 
self. Can he then be trusted with the government of others ? 
Or have we found angels in the form of kings, to govern 
him ? Let history answer this question. 

Let us then with courage and confidence, pursue our. own 
federal and republican principles — our attachment to union 
and representative government. Kindly separated by nature 
and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of one quar- 
ter of the globe — too bigh-minded to endure the degrada- 
tions of the others — possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our decendants to the thousandth and thousandth 
generation — entertaining a due sense of our equal right to 
the use of our own faculties — to the acquisitions of our own 
industry— to honour and confidence from our fellow-citizens ; 
resulting not from birth, but from our actisns, and their 
sense of them, enlightened by a benign religion, professed, 
indeed, and practised in various forms, yet all of them incul- 
cating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of 
man— acknowledging and adoring *n over-ruling Providence, 
which, by all its dispensations, proves that it delights in the 
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happiness of man here, and his greater happiness hereafter— 
with all these blessings what is more necessary to make us 
a prosperous and happy people ? Still one thing more, fellow- 
citizens, a wise and frugal government, which shall restrain 
men from injuring one another ; shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment ; and shall not take from the mouth of labour what it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government, and this is 
necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercises of duties 
which comprehend every thing dear --and valuable to you, 
it is proper you should understand what I deem the essen- 
tial principles of our government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration. I will compress 
them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating 
the general principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and 
exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political — peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations— entangling alliances with none — the sub- 
port of the state governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrations for our domestic concerns and the 
surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies — the pre- 
servation of the general government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigour, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home, and 
safety abroad — a zealous care of the right of election by the 
people — a mild and safe corrective of abuses, which are lop- 
ped by the sword of revolution where peaceable remedies are 
unprovided.- — absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority, the vital principle of republics, from which there 
is no appeal, but to force, the vital principle and immediate 
parent of despotism — a well disciplined militia, our best re- 
liance in peace and for the first moments of war, till regu- 
lars may relieve them — the supremacy of tfife civil over the 
military authority — economy in the public expense, that la- 
bour may be lightly burdened — the honest payment of our 
debts, and sacred preservation of public faith — encourage- 
ment of agriculture and of commerce as its handmaid — the 
diffusion of information, and arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of public reason — freedom of religion — freedom^ of the 
press — freedom of person under the protection of the habeus 
corfius , and trial by juries impartially selected. These 
piinciples form the bright constellation which has gone be- 
fore us, and guided our stqps through an age of revolution 
and reformation. The wisdom of our sages, and blood of our 
heroes, have been devoted to their attainment. They should 
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be the creed of our political faith — the text of civic instruc- 
tion — the touchstone by which to try the services of those 
we trust : and should we wander from them in the moments 
of error or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to 
regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have assign- 
ed me, with experience enough in subordinate offices, to 
have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest of all; I have 
learned to expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of taper- 
feet man, to retire from this station with the reputation and 
the favour which bring him into it. Without pretensions to 
that high confidence you reposed in our first and greatest re- 
volutionary character, whose pre-eminent services had en- 
titled him to the first place in his country’s love, and destin- 
ed for him the fairest page in the volume of faithful history, 
I ask so much confidence only, as may give firmness and ef- 
fect to the legal administration of your affairs. I shall often 
go wrong through defect of judgment. When right, I shall 
often be thought wrong, by those whose positions will not 
command a view of the whole ground. I ask your indul- 
gence for my own errors, which will never be intentional : 
and your support against the errors of others, who may con- 
demn what they would not, if seen in all its parts. The ap- 
probation implied by your suffrage is a great consolation to 
me for the past: and m^ future solicitude will be, to retain 
the good opinion of-those who have bestowed it in advance, 
to conciliate that of others by doing them all the good in my 
power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom 
of all. 

Relying then on the patronage of your good will, I advance 
with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever 
you become sensible how much better choices it is in your 
power to make. And may that Infinite Power which rules 
the destinies of the universe, lead our councils to what is 
best, and give them a favourable issue for your peace and 
prosperity. 

TH : JEFFERSON. 

Washington, March Ath, 1801. 

Inaugural Speech of President Madison, March Mh, 1809. 

Fellow-Citizens, — Unwilling to depart from examples 
of the most revered authority, I avail myself of the occasion 
now presented, to express the profonnd impression made or 

D d 
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me, by the call of my country, to the station, to the duties of 
which I am about to pledge myself, by the most solemn of 
sanctions. So distinguished a mark of confidence proceeding 
from the deliberate and tranquil suffrage of a free and virtu- 
ous nation, would, under any circumstances, command my 
gratitude and devotion-— as well as fill me with an awful sense 
of the trust to be assumed. Under the various circumstances 
which give peculiar solemnity to the existing period, I feel 
that both the honour and the responsibility allotted to me, 
are inexpressibly enhanced. 

The present situation of the world is indeed without a pa- 
rallel, and that of our own country full »f difficulties. The pres- 
sure of these too, is the more severely felt, because they have 
fallen upon us at a moment, when national prosperity being 
at a height not before attained, the contrast resulting from 
the change has been rendered the more striking. Under the 
benign influence of our republican institutions, and the main- 
tenance of peace with all nations, whilst so many of them were 
engaged in bloody and wasteful wars, the fruits of a just po- 
licy were enjoyed in an unrivalled growth of our faculties 
and resources. Proofs of this were seen in the improvements 
of agriculture ; in the successful enterprises of commerce. ; in 
the progress of manufactures and useful arts ; in the increase 
of the public revenue, and the use made of it in reducing the 
public debt* and in the valuable works pnd establishments 
every where multiplying over the face of our land. 

It is a precious reflection that the transition from this pros- 
perou^condition of our country to the scene whiph has for 
some time been distressing us, is not chargeable on any un- 
warrantable views, nor, as I trust, on any involuntary errors 
in the public councils. Indulging no passions which trespass 
on the rights or the repose of other nations, it has been the 
true glory of the United States to cultivate peace by observ- 
ing justice, and to entitle themselves to the respect of the na- 
tions at war, by fulfilling their neutral obligations with the 
most scrupulous impartiality. If there be candor in the world, 
the truth of these assertions will not be questioned. Posterity 
at least will do justice to them. 

This unexceptionable course could not avail against the in- 
justice and violence of the belligerent powers. In their rage 
against each other, or impelled by more direct motives, prin- 
ciples of retaliation have been introduced, equally contrary to 
universal reason and acknowledged law. How long their ar- 
bitrary edicts will be continued, in spite of the demonstrations 
that not even a pretext for them has been given by the United 
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States, and of the fair and liberal attempts to induce a revo- 
cation of them, cannot be anticipated. Assuring myself that, 
under every vicissitude, the determined spirit and united 
councils of the nation will be safeguards to its honour and its 
essential interests, I repair to the post assigned me, with no 
other discouragement than what springs from my own inade- 
quacy to its high duties. If I do not sink under the weight 
of this deep conviction, it is because I find some support in a 
consciousness of the purposes, and a confidence in the prin- 
ciples, which I bring with me into this arduous service. 

To cherish peace and friendly intercourse with all nations, 
having correspondent dispositions ; to maintain sincere neu- 
trality towards belligerent nations ; to prefer, in all cases, 
amicable discussions and reasonable accommodations of dif- 
rences, to a decision of them by an appeal to arms ; to exclude 
foreign intrigues and foreign partialities, so degrading to all 
countries and so baneful to free ones ; to foster a spirit of in- 
dependence, too just to invade the rights of others, too proud 
to surrender our own ; too liberal to indulge unworthy pre- 
judice ourselves, and too elevated not to look down upon them 
in others ; to hold the union of the states as the basis of their 
*peace and happiness; to support the constitution which is the 
cement of the union, as well in its limitations, as in its au- 
thorities ; to respect the rights and authorities reserved to the 
states and to the people, as equally incorporated with and es- 
sential to the success of the general system ; and to avoid the 
slightest interference with the rights of conscience, or the 
functions of religion, so wisely exempted from civil jurisdic- 
tion f to preserve in their full energy the other salutary pro- 
visions in behalf of private and personal rights, and of the 
freedom of the press ; to observe economy in public expen- 
ditures ; to liberate the public resources by an honourable 
discharge- of the public debts; to keep within the requisite 
limits a standing military force, always remembering that an 
armed and trained militia is the firmest bulwark of republican 
governments, that without standing armies their liberty can 
never be in danger, nor, with large ones, safe to promote 
by authorised means improvements friendly tp agriculture, 
and to external, as well as internal commerce ; to favour, in 
like manner, the advancement of science and the diffusion of 
information, as the best aliment to true liberty ; to carry on 
the benevolent plans which have been so meritoriously applied 
to the conversion of our aboriginal neighbours, from the de- 
gradation and wretchedness of savage life, to a participation 
of the improvements of which the human mind and manners 
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are susceptible in a civilised state. As far as sentiments and 
intentions, such as these, can aid the fulfilment of my duty, they 
will be a resource which cannot fail me. 

It is my good fortune moreover to have the path in which 
I am to tread lighted by examples of illustrious services, suc- 
cessfully rendered in the most trying difficulties by those 
who have marched before me. Of those of my immediate 
predecessor, it might least become me here to speak— I may 
however he pardoned for not suppressing the sympathy with 
which my heart is full, in the rich reward he enjoys in the 
benedictions of a beloved country, gratefully bestowed for ex- 
alted talents, zealously devoted through a long career, to the 
advancement of its highest interest and happiness. — But the 
source to which I look for the aids which alone can supply 
my deficiencies, is in the well tried intelligence and virtue of 
my fellow-citizens, and in the care of the national interest. 
In these my confidence will, under every difficulty, be best 
placed, next to that which we have all been encouraged to 
feel, in the guardianship and guidance of that Almighty Being, 
whose power regulates the destiny-of nations — whose bless- 
ings have been so conspicuously dispensed tothis rising re- 
public, and to whom we are bound to address our devout gra-^ 
titude for the past, as well as our fervent supplications and 
best hopes for the future. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Washington , March , 4th 1809 . 

Inaugural Speech of President Monroe , March 4th , 1817 . 

I should be destitute of feeling if I was not deeply; affect- 
ed by the strong proof which my follow-citizens have given 
me of their confidence, in calling me to the high office, whose 
functions I am about to assume. As the expression of their 
good opinion of my conduct in the public service, I derive 
from it a gratification, which those who are conscious of hav- 
ing done all that they could to merit it, can alon^feel. My 
sensibility is increased by a just estimate of the importance 
of the trust, and of the nature and extent of its duties ; with 
the proper discharge of which the highest interests of a great 
and free people are intimately connected. Conscious of my 
own deficiency, I cannot enter on these duties without great 
anxiety for the result. From a just responsibility I will never 
shrink ; calculating with confidence, that in my best efforts to 
promote the public welfare, my motives will always be duly 
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appreciated, and my conduct be viewed with that candor and 
indulgence which I have experienced in other stations 

In commencing the duties of the chief executive office, it 
has been the practice of the distinguished men who have 
gone before me, to explain the principles which would go- 
vern them in their respective administrations. In -following 
their venerated example, my attention is naturally drawn to 
the great causes which have contributed in a principal de- 
gree, to produce the present happy condition of the United 
States. JChey will best explain the nature of our duties, and 
shed much light on the policy which ought to be pursued in 
future. 

From the commencement of our revolution to the present 
day, almost forty years have elapsed, and from the establish- 
ment of this constitution, twenty eight. Through this whole 
term, the government has been, what may emphatically be 
called, self government; and what have been the effect? To 
whatever object we turn our attention, whether it relates to 
our foreign or domestic concerns, we find abundant cause to 
felicitate ourselves in the excellence of our institutions. Dur- 
ing a period fraught with difficulties, and marked by very ex- 
traordinary events, the United States have flourished beyond 
example. Their citizens, individually, have been happy, and 
the nation prosperous. 

Under this constitution our commerce has been wisely 
regulated with foreign nations, and between the states ; new 
stales have been admitted into our union; our territory has 
been enlarged, by fair and honourable treaty, and with great 
advantage to the original states ; the states respectively, pro- 
tected by the national government, under a mild parental sys- 
tem, against foreign dangers, and enjoying within their sepa- 
rate spheres, by a wise partition of power, a just proportion 
of the sovereignty, have improved their police, extended their 
settlements, and attained a strength and maturity which are 
the best proofs of wholesome laws well administered. And 
if we look to the condition of individuals, what a proud spec- 
tacle does it exhibit ! On whom has oppression fallen in any 
quarter of our Union ? Who has been deprived of any right 
of person or property ? Who restrained from offering his 
vows, in the mode which he prefers, to the Divine Author 
of his being ? It is well known that all these blessings have 
been enjoyed in their fullest extent ; and I add, with peculiar 
satisfaction, that there has been no example of a capital pun- 
ishment being inflicted on anyone for the crime of high 

treason. „ . 
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Some who might admit the competency of our govern- 
ment to these beneficent duties, might doubt it, in trials, 
which put to the test its strength and efficiency, as a mem- 
ber of the great community of nations. Here, too, experience 
has afforded us the most satisfactory proof in its favor. Just 
as this constitution was put into action, several of the princi- 
pal states of Europe had become much agitated, and some of 
them seriously convulsed. Destructive wars ensued, which 
have, of late only, been terminated. In the course of these 
conflicts, the United States received great injury from several 
of the parties. It was their interest to stand aloof from the 
contest, to demand justice from the party committing the in- 
jury, and to cultivate, by a fair and honorable conduct, the 
friendship of all. War became at length inevitable, and the 
result has shewn that our government is equal to that, the 
greatest of trials, uuder the most unfavourable circumstances. 
Of the virtue of the people, and of the heroic exploits of the 
army, the navy, and the militia, I need not speak. 

Such7 then, is the happy government under which we live ; 
a government adequate to every purpose for which the social 
compact is formed ; a government elective in all its branches, 
under which every citizen may by his merit, obtain the high- 
est trust recognised by the constitution ; which contains with- 
in it no cause of discord ; none to put at variance one portion 
of the community with another ; a government which pro- 
tects every citizen in the full enjoyment of his rights, and is 
able to protect the nation against injustice from -foreign 
powers. 

Other considerations, of the highest importance, admonish 
us to cherish our union, and to cling to the government which 
supports it. Fortunate as we are, in our political institutions, 
we have not been less so in other circumstances, on which 
bur prosperity and happiness essentially depend. Situated 
within the temperate zone, and extending through many de- 
grees of latitude along the Atlantic, the United States enjoy 
all the varieties of climate, and every production incident to 
that portion of the globe. Penetrating, internally, to the 
great lakes, and beyond the sources of the great rivers which 
communicate through our whole interior, no country was 
ever happier with respect to its domain. Blessed too with a 
fertile soil, our produce has always been very abundant, leav- 
ing even in years the least favourable, a surplus for the wants 
of our fellow men in other countries. Such is our peculiar 
felicity, that there is not a part of our union that is not parti- 
cularly interested in preserving it. The great agriculturalin- 
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terest of the nation prospers under its protection. Local in- 
terests are not less fostered by it. Our fellow citizens of 
the north engaged in navigation, find great encouragement 
in being made the favoured carriers of the vast productions 
of the other portions of the United States, while the inhabi- 
tants of these are amply recompensed, in their turn, by the 
nursery for seamen and naval force, thus formed and reared 
up for the support of our common rights. Our manufac- 
turers find a generous encouragement by the policy which 
patronises domestic industry ; and the surplus of our produce, 
a steady and profitable market by local wants, in less favored 
parts, at home. 

Such, then, being the highly favored condition of our coun- 
try, it is the interest of every citizen to maintain it. What 
are the dangers which menace us? If any exist, they ought 
to be ascertained and guarded against. 

In explaining my sentiments on this subject, it may be ask- 
ed, what raised us to the present happy state ? How did we 
accomplish the revolution ? How remedy the defects of the 
first instrument ©f our-union, by infusing into the national 
government sufficient power for national purposes, without 
impairing the just rights of the states, or affecting those of 
individuals ? How sustain, and pass with glory through the 
late war ? The government has been in the hands of the 
people. To the people, therefore, and to the faithful and 
able depositories of their trust, is the credit due. Had the 
people of the United States been educated in different prin- 
ciples ; had they been less intelligent, less independent, or 
less virtuous, can it be believed that we should have main- 
tained the same steady and consistent career, or been blessed 
with the same success ! While then, the constituent body re- 
tains its present sound and healthful state, every thing will be- 
safe. — They will choose competent and faithful representa- 
tives for every department. It is only when the people be- 
come ignorant and corrupt ; when they degenerate into a po- 
pulace, that they are incapable of exercising the sovereignty. 
Usurpation is^then an easy attainment, and an usurper soon 
found. The people themselves become the willing instru- 
ments of their own debasement and ruin. Let us then look' 
to the great cause, and endeavour to preserve it in full force. 
Let us, by all wise and constitutional measures, promote in- 
telligence among the people, as the best means of preserving 
our liberties 

Dangers from abroad'are not less deserving of attention. 
Experiencing the fortune of other nations, the United Slates 
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may again be involved in war, and it may in that event be the 
object of the adverse pat\ty to overset our government, to 
break our union, and demolish -us as a nation. Our distance 
from Europe, and the just, moderate arid pacific policy of 
our government may form some security against these dan- 
gers, but they ought to be anticipated and guarded against. 
Many of our citizens are engaged in commerce and naviga- 
tion, and all of them are in a certain degree dependent on 
their prosperous state. Many are engaged in the fisheries. 
These interests are exposed to invasion in the wars between 
other povvers, and we should disregard the faithful admoni- 
tions of experience if we did not expect it. We must sup- 
port our rights or lose our character, and with it perhaps our 
liberties. A people who fail to do it, can scarcely be said jto 
hold a place among independent nations. National honor is 
national property of the highest value. The sentiment in 
the mind of every citizen, is national strength. It ought 
therefore to be cherished. 

To secure us against these dangers, our coast and inland 
frontiers should be fortified, our army and navy regulated 
upon just principles as to the force of each, be kept in perfect 
order, and our militia be placed on the best practicable foot- 
ing. To put our extensive coast in such a state of defence, 
as to secure our cities and interior from invasion, will be at- 
tended with expense, but the work when finished will be per- 
manent, and it is fair to presume that a single campaign of 
invasion, by a naval force, superior to our own, aided by a 
few thousand land troops, would expose us to a greater ex- 
pense, without taking into the estimate the loss of property 
and distress of our citizens, than would be sufficient for this 
great work. Our land and naval forces should be moderate, 
but adequate to the necessary purposes. The former to gar- 
rison and preserve our fortifications and to meet the first in- 
vasions of a foreign foe, and, while constituting the elements 
of a greater force, to preserve the science, as well as all the 
necessary implements of war, in a state to be brought into 
activity in the event of war. The latter, retained within the 
limits proper in a state of peace, might aid in maintaining the 
neutrality of the United States with dignity in the wars of 
other power and in saving the property of their citizens from 
spoliation. In time of war, with the enlargement, of which 
the great naval resources of the country render it suscepti- 
ble, and which should be duly fostereckin time of peace, it 
would contribute essentially, botl> as an auxiliary of defence, 
and as a powerful engine of annoyance, to diminish the cala- 
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unties of war, and to bring the war to a speedy and honor- 
able termination. 

But it ought always to be held prominently in view, that 
'fhe safety of these states, and of every thing dear to a Free 
people, must depend, in an eminent degree, on the militia. 
Invasions may be made, too formidable to be resisted by any 
land and naval force, which it would comport, either with the 
principles of our government, or the circumstances of the 
United States, to maintain. In such cases, recourse must he 
had to the great body of the people, and in a manner to pro- 
duce the best effect. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, that they be so organised and trained, as to be prepared 
for any emergency. The arrangement should be such as to 
put at the command of the government the ardent patriotism, 
and youthful vigor of the country. If formed on equal and 
just principles, it cannot be oppressive. It is the crisis which 
makes the pressure, and not the laws, which provide a reme- 
dy for it. This arrangement should be formed, too, in time 
of peace, to be the better prepared for war. With such an 
organisation, of such a people, the United States have nothing 
to dread from foreign invasion. At its approach,, an over- 
whelming force of gallant men might always be putln motion. 

Other interests, of high importance, mil claim attention j 
among which, the improvement of our country, by roads and 
canals, proceeding always with a constitutional sanction, holds 
a distinguished place. By thus facilitating the intercourse 
between the states, we shall add much to the convenience 
and comfort of our fellow-citizens, much to the ornament of 
the country; and, what is of greater importance, we shall 
shorten distances* and by making each part more accessible 
to and dependent on the other, we shall bind the union more 
closely together. Nature has done so much for us by inter- 
secting the country with so many great rivers, bays and lakes, 
approaching from distant points so near to each other, that 
the inducement to complete the work seems to he peculiarly 
strong. A more interesting spectacle was, perhaps, never 
seen than is exhibited within the limits of the United States ; 
a territory so vast, and advantageously situated, containing 
objects so grand, so useful, so happily connected in all their 
parts. : 

Our manufactures will, likewise, require the systematic and 
fostering care of the government. Possessing, as we do, all 
the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil and industry, we 
ought not to depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies 
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from other countries. While we are thus dependent, the 
sudden event ef war, unsought and unexpected, cannot fail 
to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. It is impor- 
tant, too, that the capital which nourishes our manufactures 
should be domestic, as its influence in that case, instead of 
exhausting, as it may do in foreign hands, would be felt ad- 
vantageously on agriculture, and every other branch of in- 
dustry. Equally important is it, to provide at home a market 
for our raw materials, as by extending the competition, it 
will enhance the price, and protect the cultivator against the 
casualties incident to foreign markets. 

With the Indian tribes it is our duty to cultivate friendly 
relations, and to act with kindness and liberality in all our 
transactions’. Equally proper is it, to persevere in our efforts 
to extend to them the advantages of civilisation. 

The great amount of our revenue, and the flourishing state 
of the treasury, are a full proof of the competency of trhe na- 
tional resources, for any emergency, as they are ol the will- 
ingness of our fellow -citizens to bear the burdens which the 
public necessities require. The vast amount of vacant lands, 
the value of which daily augments, forms an additional re- 
source of great extent and duratb^r. These resources, besides 
accomplishing every other necessary purpose, puts it com^ 
pletely in the power of the United States to discharge the 
national debt at an early period. Peace is the best time for 
improvement,’ and preparation of every kind : it is in peace 
that our commerce flourishes most, that taxes are most easily 
paid, and that the revenue is most productive. 

The executive is charged, officially, in the departments 
under it, with the disbursement of the public money, and is 
responsible for the faithful application of it, to the purposes 
for which it is raised. The legislature is the watchful guardian 
over the. public purse. It is its duty to see that the disburse- 
ment has been honestly made. To meet the requisite res- 
ponsibility, every facility should be afforded to the executive, 
to enable it to bring the public agents entrusted with the 
public money, strictly and promptly to account. Nothing 
should be presumed against them ; but if, with the requisite 
facilities, the public money is suffered to lie long and uselessly, 
in their hands, they will not be the only defaulters, nor will 
the demoralising effect be confined to them. It will evince 
a relaxation, and want of tone in the administration; which 
will be felt by the whole community. I shall do all that I 
can to secure economy and fidelity in this important branch 
of the administration, and I doubt not, that the legislature will 
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perform its duty with equal zeal. A thorough examination 
should be regularly made, and I will promote it. 

It is particularly gratifying to me, to enter on the discharge 
of these duties, at a time when the United States are fclessed 
with peace. It is a state most consistent with their prosperity 
and happiness. It will be my sincere desire to preserve it, 
so far as depends on the executive, on just principles with 
all nations, claiming nothing unreasonable of any, and ren- 
dering to each what is its due. 

Equally gratifying is it to witness the increased harmony 
of opinion which pervades our union. Discord does not be- 
long to our system. Union is recommended, as well by the 
free and benign principles of our government, extending its 
blessings to every individual, as by the other eminent advan- 
tages attending it. The American people have encountered 
together great dangers, and sustained severe trials with suc- 
cess. They constitute one great family, with a common in- 
terest. Experience has enlightened us in some questions of 
essential importance to the country. The progress has been 
slow, dictated by a just reflection, and a faithful regard to 
every interest connected with it. To promote this harmony, 
in accord with the principles of our republican government, 
and in a manner to give them the most complete effect, and 
to advance, in all other respects, the best interests of our 
country, will be the object of my constant and zealous exer- 
tions. 



Never did a government commence under auspices so 
favourable, nor ever was success so complete. If we look to 
the history of other nations, ancient or modern, we find no 
example of a growth so rapid, so gigantic: of a people so 
prosperous and happy. In contemplating what we have still 
to perform, the heart of every citizen must expand with joy, 
when he reflects how near our government has approached 
to perfection; that in respect to it we have no essential im- 
provement to make ; that the great object is to preserve it in 
the essential principles and features which characterise it, 
and that that is to be done by persevering the virtue and en- 
lightening the minds of the people; and, as a security against 
foreign dangers, to adopt such arrangements as are indispen- 
sable to the support of our independence, our rights and li- 
berties. If we persevere in the career in which we have ad- 
vanced so far, and in the path already traced, we cannot fail, 
under the favour of a gracious Providence, to attain the high 
destiny which seems to await us. _ 

In the administration of the illustrious men who have pre- 
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ceded me in this high station, with some of whom I have been 
connected by the closest ties from early life, examples are 
presented which will always be found highly instructive and 
useful to their successors. From these I shall endeavour 
to derive all the advantages which they may afford. Of my 
immediate predecessor, under whom so important a portion 
of this great and successful experiment has been made, I 
shall be pardoned for expressing my earnest wishes, that he 
may long enjoy in his retirement the affections of a grateful 
country, the best reward of exalted .talents' and the most faith- 
ful and meritorious services. Relying on the aid to be de- 
rived from the other departments of government, I enter on 
the trust to which I have been called by the suffrages of my 
fellow-citizens, with my fervent prayers to the Almighty that 
he will be graciously pleased to continue to us that protec- 
tion which he has already so conspicuously displayed in our 
favour. 

Extract from Mr. Ames’ s Speech on the British Treaty. 

If any should maintain that the peace with the Indians 
will be stable without the Posts, to them I will urge another 
reply. From arguments calculated to produce conviction, I 
will appeal directly to the hearts of those who hear me, and 
ask whether it is not already planted there I resort espe- 
cially to the convictions of the western gentlemen, whether, 
supposing no posts and no treaty, the settlers will remain in 
security? Can they take it upon them to say, that an Indian 
peace, under these circumstances, will prove firm?. No, sir, 
it will not be peace, but a sword; it will be no better than a 
lure to draw victims within the reach of the tomahawk. 

On this theme, my emotions are unutterable. If I could 
find words for them, my powers bore any proportion to my 
zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, 
it should reach every log-house beyond the mountains. I would 
say to the inhabitants, wake from your false security. Your 
cruel dangers, your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be 
renewed : The wounds yet unhealed, are to be torn open 
again. In Jhe day time, your path through the woods will be 
ambushed. The darkness of midnight will glitter with the' 
blaze of your dwellings. You are a father— -the blood of your 
sons shall fatten your corn-field. You are a mother — the war 
whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings. It is a spectacle of horeor which cannot be 
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overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they will speak 
a language compared with which all I have said or can say, 
will be poor and frigid. 

Will it be whispered that the treaty has made me a new- 
champion for the protection of the frontiers ; it is known that 
my voice as well as vote have been uniformly given in confor- 
mity with the ideas I have expressed. Protection is the right 
of the frontiers ; it is our duty to give it. 

Who will accuse me of wandering out of the subject ! 
Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of our mea- 
sures ! Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is idle 
preaching ? Would any one deny that we are bound, and I 
would hope to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions 
of duty for the vote we give ! Are despots alone to be re- 
proached for unfeeling indifference to the tears and blood of 
their subject _ ? Are republicans unresponsible ! Have the 
principles on which you ground the reproach upon cabinets 
and kings no practicable influence, no binding force ! Are 
they merely themes of idle declamation, introduced to deco- 
rate the morality of a newspaper essay, or to furnish pretty 
topics of harangue from the windows of that state house ! I 
trust it is neither too presumptuous nor too late to ask, Can 
you put the dearest interest of society at risk, without guilt, 
and without remorse ? 

It is vain to offer as an excuse, that public men are riot to 
be reproached for the evils that may happen to ensue frofli 
their measures. This is very true, where they are unfore- 
seen or inevitable. Those I have depicted are not unforeseen ; 
they are so far from inevitable, we are going to bring them 
into being by our vote. We choose the consequences, and 
become as justly answerable for them as for the measure that 
we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we bind 
the victims. This day we undertake to render account to 
the widows and orphans whom our decision wiH make, to 
the wretches that will be roasted at the stake, to our coun- 
try, and I do not deem it too serious to say, to conscience 
and to God. We are answerable ; and if duty be any tiling 
more than a word of imposture, if conscience be not a bug- 
bear, we are preparing to make ourselves as wretched as our 
country. 

There is no mistake in this case, there can be none. Ex- 
perience has already been the propnet of events, and the cries 
of our future victims >have already reached us. The Western 
inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplaining sacrifice. The 
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voice of humanity issues fjrom the shade of the wilderness. 
It exclaims, that while one hand is held up to reject this 
treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. It summons our ima- 
gination to the scenes that will open. It is no great effort of 
the imagination to conceive that events so near are already 
begun. I can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage ven- 
geance, and the shrieks of torture. Already they seem to 
sigh in the west wind; already they mingle with every echo 
from the mountains. 

BURR AND BLENNERHASSETT. 

Extract from the Speech of Mr. Wirt, on the trial of Aaron 
Burr for High Treason. 

A plain man, who knew nothing of the curious transmu- 
tations which the wit of man can work, would be very apt to 
wonder by what kind of legerdemain Aaron Burr had con- 
trived to shuffle himself down to the bottom of the pack as 
#n accessory, and turn up poor Blennerhassett as principal 
in this treason. It is an honour, I dare say, for which Mr. 
Blennerhassett is by no means anxious : one which he has 
never disputed with colonel Burr, and which I am persuad- 
ed, he would be as little inclined, to dispute on this occasion, 
as on any other. Since, however, the modesty of colonel 
Burr declines the first rank, and seems disposed to force Mr. 
Blennerhassett into it in spite of his blushes, let us compare 
the cases of the two men, and settle this question of prece- 
dence between them. It may save a good deal of troublesome 
ceremony , hereafter. 

In making this comparison, sir, I shall speak of the two 
men and of the part they hore as I believe it to exist and to 
be substantially capable of proof : although the court has al- 
ready told us, that as this is a motion to exclude all evidence, 
generally, we have a right, in resisting it, to suppose the evi- 
dence which is behind, strong enough to prove any thing and 
every thing compatible with the fact of Bnrr’s absence from 
the island. If it will be more agreeable to the feelings of the 
prisoner to consider the parallel which I am about to run, 
or rather the contrast which I am about to exhibit, as a fiction, 
lie is at liberty to do so ; I believe it tq be a fact. 

Who then is Aaron Burr, and what the part which he has 
borne in this transaction ! He is its author ; its projector : its 
active executor. Bold, ardent, restless and aspiring, his biain 
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conceived it ; his hand brought it into action, Beginning his 
operations in New York, he associates with him, men whose 
wealth is to supply the necessary funds. Possessed of the 
main spring, his personal labour contrives all the machinery. 
Pervading the continent from New York to New Orleans, he 
draws into his plan, by every allurement which he can con- 
trive, men of all ranks, and all descriptions. To youthful ar- 
dour he presents danger and glory; to athbition, rank and 
titles and honours ; to avarice, the mines of Mexico. To each 
person whom he addresses, he presents the object adapted 
to his taste ; his recruiting officers are appointed ; men are 
engaged throughout the continent ; civil life is indeed quiet 
upon its surface ; but in its bosom this man has contrived to 
deposit the materials which, with the slightest touch of his 
match, produces an explosion to shake the continent. All 
this his restless ambition has contrived; and in the autumn of 
1806 , he goes forth for the last time, to apply this match.-—' 
Gn this excursion he meets with Blennerhassett. 

Who is Blennerhassett ! \ native of Ireland, a man of 
letters, who fled from the storms of his own country to find 
quiet in ours. His history shews that war is not the natural 
element of his mind ; if it had been, he would never have ex- 
changed Ireland for America. So far is an army from fur- 
nishing the society natural and proper to Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
character, that on his arrival in America, he retired even from 
the population of the Atlantic states, and sought quiet and 
solitude in the bosom of our western forests. But he carried 
with him taste and science and wealth ; and “ lo, the desert 
smiled.” Possessing himself of a beautiful island in the 
Ohio, he rears upon it a palace, and decorates it with every 
romantic embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery that Shen- 
stone might have envied, blooms around him ; music that 
might have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, is his; an ex- 
tensive library spreads its treasures before him ; a philosophi- 
cal apparatus offers to him all the secrets and mysteries of 
nature ; peace, tranquillity and innocence shed their mingled 
delights around him ; and to crown the enchantment of the 
scene, a wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, 
and graced with every accomplishment that can render it 
irresistible, had blessed him with her love, and made him the 
father of her children. The evidence would convince you, 
sir, that this is but a faint picture of the real life. In the 
midst of all this peace, this innocence, and this tranquillity, 
this feast of the mind, this pure banquet of the heart— -The 
destroyer comes*— he comes to turn this paradise into a hell 
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— yet the flowers do not wither at his approach, and no moni- 
tory shuddering through the bosom of their unfortunate pos- 
sessor, warns him of the ruin that is coming upon him. A 
stranger presents himself. Introduced to their civilities by 
the high rank which he had lately held in his country, he soon 
finds his way to their hearts by the dignity and elegance of 
his demeanor, the light and beauty of his conversation, and 
the seductive and fascinating power.of his address. • The con- 
quest was not a difficult one. Innocence is ever simple and 
credulous ; conscious of no designs itself, it suspects none in 
others ; it wears no guards before its breasts; every door and 
portal and avenue of the heart is thrown open, and all who 
choose it enter. Such was the state of Eden, when the ser- 
pent entered its bowers. The prisoner in a more engaging 
form, winding himself into the open and unpractised heart 
of the unfortunate Blennerhassett, found but little difficulty 
in changing the native character of that heart and the ob- 
jects of its affection. By degrees he infuses into it the poi- 
son of his own ambition ; he breathes into it the fire of his 
own courage ; a daring and a desperate thirst for glory r an 
ardour panting for all the storm and bustle and hurricane of 
life. In a short time the whole man is changed, and every 
object of his former delight relinquished. No more he en- 
joys the tranquil scene : it has become flat and insipid to his 
uste : his boohs are adandoned : his retort and crucible are 
thrown aside : his shrubbery blooms and breathes its fragrance 
upon the air in vain — he likes it not ; his ear no longer drinks 
the rich melody of music ; it longs for the trumpet’s clangor, 
and the cannon’s roar ; even the prattle of his babes, once so 
sweet, no longer affects him ; and the angel smile of his wife, 
which hitherto touched his bosom with extasy so unspeak- 
able, is now unfelt and unseen. Greater objects have taken 
possession of his soul — his imagination has been dazzled by 
visions of diadems, and stars and garters and titles of nobility; 
he has been taught to burn with restless emulation at the 
names of Cromwell, Csesar, and Buonaparte. His enchanted 
island is destined soon to relape into a desert ; and in a few 
months, we find the tender and beautiful partner of his bo- 
som, whom he lately “ permitted not the winds of summer 
“ to visit too roughly,” we find her shivering, at midnight, on 
the winter banks of the Ohio, and mingling her tears with 
the torrents that froze as they fell. Yet this unfortunate man, 
ihus deluded from his interest and his happiness — thus se- 
duced from the paths of innocence and peace — thus confound- 
ed in the toils whieh were deliberately spread for him, and 
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overwhelmed by the mastering spirit and genius of another 
—this man, thus ruined and undone, and made to play a sub- 
ordinate part in this grand drama of guilt and treason — this 
man is to be called the principal offender ; while he, by whom 
he was thus plunged and steeped in misery, is comparatively 
innocent — a mere accessory. Sir, neither the human heart 
nor the human understanding will bear a perversion so mon- 
strous and absurd ; so shocking to the soul ; so revolting to 
reason. O ! no, Sir, there is no man who knows any thing 
of this affair, who does not know that to every body concern- 
ed in it, Aaron Burr was as the sun to the planets which sur- 
round him ; he bound them in their respective orbits, and 
gave them their light, their heat and their motion. Let him 
not then shrink from the high destination which he has court- 
ed; and having already ruined Blennerhassett in fortune, cha- 
racter and happiness forever, attempt to finish the tragedy 
by thrusting that ill-fated man between himself and punish- 
ment. 

Speech of Citizen Carnot, in the French Legislature, on the 
motion to make Bonaparte emperor. 

Citizen Tribunes, 

Among the speakers who have preceded me, and wha 
have supported the motion to proceed to the order of the day, 
made by our colleague Curee, several have anticipated the 
objections that might be urged against it, and have answered 
them with equal talent and decorum : they have given an ex- 
ample of moderation which I shall endeavour to imitate, 
whilst I offer some observations which have escaped their at- 
tention. And as to those who, because 1 have opposed their 
opinion, may attribute to me motives at once selfish and un- 
worthy of a man devoted to his country, I will answer them 
only by asking a scrupulous examination of my public conduct 
since the commencement of the revolution and of my private 
life. 

I am far from diminishing the praises which have been be- 
stowed on the first consul ; if we Were indebted to Bonaparte 
for nothing but the civil code, his name would deserve to be 
handed down to prosperity. But whatever services a citizen 
may have rendered his country, there are bounds to the na- 
tional gratitude which honour and reason equally impose. If 
this citizen has restored the public liberty*r-ifhe has effected 
the salvation of his country, is it any recompense to offer him 
the sacrifice of that liberty ? and would he not destroy his 
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own work by converting that country into his private patri- 
mony ? 

The moment it was proposed to the French people to vote 
upon the question to the consulship for life, every one might 
easily judge that there was something in reserve, and fore- 
see the ulterior object. 

In fact, we have seen succeed each other a crowd of insti- 
tutions evidently monarchical ; but, at the establishment of 
each, pains were taken to relieve the anxiety of those who 
trembled for the fate of liberty, by protesting that these in- 
stitutions were intended to render that blessing secure. 

This day, at last, clearly discloses the end of so many pre- 
liminary measures. We are now called upon to express our 
sentiments upon a formal proposition to re-establish the mo- 
narchical system, and to confer the imperial and hereditary 
dignity upon the first consul. 

1 voted against the consulship for life; I shall also vote 
against the re-establishment of monarchy, as I sincerely be- 
lieve my duty as a tribune obliges me to do ; but, in pursuing 
this course, I shall be careful not to revive the spirit of party, 
nor to indulge in personalities, influenced only by a feeling 
for the public good, and always preserving my own consisten- 
cy whilst I defend the popular cause. 

I have always professed a disposition to submit myself to 
the existing laws, even when I was most dissatisfied with those 
laws. I have more than once been the victim of my attach- 
ment to them, and I shall not now begih a contrary course. 
I declare, then, whilst I oppose the proposition that has been 
made, that the moment a new order of things is established, 
with the assent of the great mass of the citizens, I shall be the 
first to conform all my actions to it, and to give to the supreme 
authority all those marks of deference which the constitu- 
tional hierarchy may command. May every member of socie- 
ty pour forth a Vow as sincere and disinterested as my own ! 

I shall not mix in the 'discussion of whether this or that 
system of government is to be preferred in general ; there 
exists on this subject innumerable volumes ; I shall confine 
myself to examining, in a few words, arid in the simplest 
manner, 4he particular case in which circumstances have 
placed us. 

Every argument which we have yet heard in favour of the 
re-establishment of monarchy in Fiance may be reduced to 

these that there is no other means of insuring the stability 

of the government and the public tranquility ; to'avoid intes- 
tine discord Etfid to unite against foreign enemies ; that the 
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experiment of the republican system has been tried in every 
possible manner ; that the result of so many efforts has been 
nought but anarchy, a revolution prolonged and incessantly 
renewed, the perpetual dread of new disorders, and conse- 
quently an universal and profound desire to see re-established 
the ancient hereditary government, changing only the dy- 
nasty. These are the arguments to be answered. 

I would in the first place, remark, that nothing is a less 
sure pledge of stability and tranquillity than the government 
of a single man. The Roman empire did not last longer 
than the Roman Republic. The intestine troubles were 
greater and crimes more multiplied. Republican pride and 
heroism, with all the manly virtues, were replaced by vanity 
the most ridiculous, and adulation the most vile, by cupidity 
the most unrestrained, and an indifference for the public pros- 
perity the most complete. What would have availed an here- 
ditary throne ? Was it not, in fact, considered as the inherit- 
ance of the house of Caesar? Was not a Domitian the son of 
Vespasian, a Caligula the son of Germanicus, a Commodus 
the son of Marcus Aurelius ? j: . 

It is true, that in France the late dynasty endured eight 
hundred years ; but was the people less tormented ? How 
many internal dissensions ; how many foreign wars undertaken 
for pretensions and rights of succession, which were occa- 
sioned by the alliances of this dynasty with foreign powers l 
The moment a whole nation espouses the particular interests 
of a family, it is compelled to mingle in a multitude of trans- 
actions which it would otherwise consider as perfectly indif- 
ferent. 

We have been unable to establish the republican system 
among us, although we have attempted it under various forms 
more or less democratic ; but it should be considered, that 
of all the constitutions which have been successively tried 
without success, there is not one which was not produced in 
the bosom of faction and which was not the work of circum- 
stances as imperious as fugitive ; this, then, is the reason 
why they have all been vicious. But, since the 18th Bru- 
maire,* there has existed a period, singular, perhaps, in the 
annals of the world, to meditate shielded from the storms, to 
found the edifice of liberty on solid basis, such as are justified 
by reason and experience. After the peace of Amiens, Bo- 
naparte might have chosen between the republican and the 
monarchical system — he might have done whatever he wished 



* The day on which Bonaparte assume.d the reins of government. 
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—he would not have encountered the smallest opposition. 
The precious deposit of liberty was confided to him ; he had 
sworn to defend it ; by keeping inviolable this promise he 
would have fulfilled the expectations of the nation which had 
judged him alone capable of resolving the great problem of 
public liberty in an extensive country — he might have covered 
himself with immortal glory 1 Instead of which what is now 
done ? It is proposed to give him the absolute and heredita- 
ry property of an authority which he has received only in 
trust. Is this for the true interest of the first consul himself? 
I do not believe it. 

It is very true that before the 18th Brumaire, the state was 
falling into ruins, and that absolute power snatched it from 
the borders of the abyss. But what is the inference from this 
fact? that which the whole world knows, that political bodies 
are subject to diseases which cannot be cured except by vio- 
lent remedies; that a temporary dictatorship is sometimes 
necessary for the salvation of liberty. The Romans, who 
were so jealous of their freedom, recognised the necessity of 
sometimes calling into action this supreme power. But be- 
cause a violent remedy has saved a sick man, shall we every 
clay administer to him the same violent remedy ?.Fabius, and 
Cincinnatus, and Camillus, saved the liberty of Rome by an ab- 
solute power, but it was by laying down that power as soon as 
possible : by retaining it they would have destroyed what it 
was intended they should have preserved. Cscsar was the first 
who sought to retain it : he was the victim of his criminal 
passion, but liberty was destroyed for ever. Thus, every 
thing which has been said respecting the necessity of abso- 
lute power only proves the necessity of a temporary dictator- 
ship in certain critical moments, but does not prove the uti- 
lity of a permanent and unchangeable despotism. 

It is in the nature of their government that we are to seek 
for the instability of great republics; it is because being hastily 
put together in the midst of civil convulsions, enthusiasm al- 
ways presides over their establishment. One only has been 
the work of philosophy : organised in the calm of peace, this 
republic subsists full of wisdom and vigour; the United States 
of North America present this phenomenon, and their pros- 
perity constantly receives accessions which excite the wonder 
and admiration of other nations. Thus was it reserved for 
the new world to teach the old that nations may tranquilly 
exist under the dominion of liberty and equality. Yes! I dare 
to lay it down as a principle, that when a new order of things 
s to be established without fear of factions, as it was iiT the 
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power 6f the first consul to have done, especially after the 
peace of Amiens, and as it is still in his power to do, it is 
easier to form a republic without anarchy than a monarchywith- 
out despotism. For how can we conceive of a limited power 
which will not be illusory in a government where the chief has 
the whole executive authority in his ham s, and every office in 
his gift ? We have heard something of institutions adapted to 
produce this effect. But previous to proposing the creation of 
a monarch, ought we not to to be assured that such institutions 
are among the number of possibilities; that they are not among 
those metaphysical abstractions with which the contrary sys- 
tem is so constantly reproached ? — Nothing has been hitherto 
invented td moderate supreme power, unless it be those in- 
termediate bodies called the privileged orders. Is it, then, a 
new nobility which is spoken of under the name of institutions ? 
But is not this remedy worse than the disease ? for absolute 
power deprives us of nothing but liberty, whilst the institution 
of privileged orders deprives us at once of liberty ancl equality ; 
and even if, in the first instance, the great dignities should 
only confer personal distinctions, it is well known that they 
would always terminate like the great fiefs of former times, 
by becoming hereditary. 

To these general principles I will add a few remarks. I 
will take it for granted, that all the French give their consent 
to the measure proposed ; but would that be the free voice 
of the French people which is conveyed in registers where 
every citizen is obliged to record individually his vote ? Who 
does not know the influence of the authority which presides 
on such occasions? From all parts of France, it is said, is 
manifested the desire of the citizens for the re-establishment 
of hereditary monarchy ; but are we not authorised to consi- 
der as factious an opinion, concentrated almost entirely 
among the public functionaries, when we know the inconve- 
niences of expressing a contrary opinion ! when we know the 
press is so enslaved that it is impossible to insert in any 
newspaper whatever, even the most respectful and moderate 
remonstrance ? 

Certainly there could he no hesitation respecting the choice 

of an hereditary chief, if it were necessary to have one. 

, Is it hoped, by creating a new dynasty, to 

hasten the happy epoch of a general peace ? Will it not ra- 
ther be a new obstacle ? Are you certain that the great pow- 
ers of Europe will acknowledge this new title ? and if they 
do not, will you take up arms to compel them? or, after hav- 
ing ^graded the title of consul below that of emperor, will 
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you be contented with that of consul for foreign powers, and 
an emperor only for the French people? and will you jeopar- 
dise for a vain title, the security and prosperity of the whole 
nation i 

It appears to me, then, extremely doubtful, whether the 
new order of things promises more stability than the pyesent ; 
there is but one means for the government to strengthen it- 
self— that is, to be just; not to suffer favouritism to pre- 
vail over services ; to provide some security against pecula- 
tion and imposture. Far be from me all personality or cri- 
ticism upon the conduct of government ! it is against arbi- 
trary power itself that I speak, and not against those in whose 
hands this power may reside. 

Was liberty, then, only shown to man that he might never 
enjoy it ? Was it incessantly ©ffered to his desires as a fruit 
which he may not touch without being struck by the hand of 
death ? Ha3 nature, then, after making this -liberty one of our 
most pressing wants, refused us its blessings, like a cruel 
step-mother ? No l I cannot consent to regard this good, so 
universally preferred to all others, and without which all others 
are nothing, as a mere phantom. My heart tells me that li- 
berty is practicable ; that its dominion is more easy and more 
stable than any arbitrary government or oligarchy. 

Nevertheless, I repeat it, always ready to sacrifice my dear- 
est affections to the interest of our common country, I shall 
be content with having caused the voice of a free mind to be 
once more heard on this occasion ; and my respect for the 
law will be so much the more to be relied on, as it is the 
fruit of long misfortunes and of that reason which this day 
imperiously demands that we should unite together against 
the implacable enemy of all ; of that enemy who is always 
ready to foment our divisions ; and for whom all means are 
lawful, so that he can obtain his object— universal oppression 
and the dominion of the seas. 

I vote against the proposition. 



Speech delivered by Mr. Phillip?* at a Public Dinner given 
to Mr. Finlay , by the, Roman Catholics of the Town and 
County of Sligo. 

I THINK, Sir, you will agree with me, that the most ex- 
perienced speaker, might justly tremble in addressing you, 
after the display you have just witnessed. What, then, must 
I feel, who never before addressed a public audience? tfow- 
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ever, it would be but an unworthy affectation in me, were I 
to conceal from you, the emotions with which I am agitated 
by this kindness. The exaggerated estimate which other 
countries have made of the lew services so young a man 
could render, has, I hope, inspired me with the sentiments 
it ought; but here , I do confess to you, I feel no 01 dinary 
sensation — here, where every object springs some new asso- 
ciation, and the loveliest objects, mellowed as they are by 
time, rise painted on the eye of memory— here, where the 
light of heaven first blessed my infant view, and nature 
breathed into my infant heart, that ardour for my country 
which nothing but death can chill—- here, where the scenes 
of my childhood remind me, how innocent I was, and the 
grave of my fathers admonish me, how pure I should conti- 
nue — here, standing as I do amongst my fairest, fondest, 
earliest sympathies,— such a welcome, operating, not merely 
as an affectionate tribute, but as a moral testimony, does in- 
deed quite oppress and overwhelm me. 

Oh! believe me, warm is the heart that feels, and willing 
is the tongue that speaks; and still, I cannot, by shaping it 
to my rudely inexpressive phrase, shock the sensibility of a 
gratitude too full to be suppressed, and yet (how far !) too 
eloquent for language. 

If any circumstance could add to the pleasure of this' day, 
it is that which I feel in introducing to the friends of my 
youth, the friend of my adoption, though perhaps I am 
committing one of our imputed blunders, when I speak of 
introducing one whose patriotism has already rendered him 
familiar to every heart in Ireland; a man, who, conquering 
every disadvantage, and spurning every difficulty, has poured 
around our misfortunes the splendour of an intellect, that at 
once irradiates and consumes them. For the services he has 
rendered to his country, from my heart I thank him, and, 
for myself I offer him a personal, it may be a selfish tribute 
for saving me, by his presence this night, from an impotent 
attempt at his panegyric. Indeed, gentlemen, you can have 
little idea of what he has to endure, who, in these times, ad- 
vocates your cause. Every calumny which the venal and 
the vulgar, and the vile are lavishing upon you, is visited 
with exaggeration upon us. We are called traitors, because 
we would rally round the crown an unanimous people-^ We 
are called apostates, because we will not persecute Chris- 
tianity. We are branded as separatists, because of our en- 
deavours to annihilate the fetters that, instead of binding, 
clog *.the connexion. To these may be added, the frowns of 
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power, the envy of dulness, the mean malice of exposed 
self-interest, and, it may be, in despite of all natural affec- 
tion, even the discountenance of kindred! Well, be it so, — 

For thee, fair freedom, welcome all the past. 

For thee, my country, welcome even the last ! 

I am not ashamed to confess to you, that there was a day* 
when I was bigoted as the blackest; but I thank the Being 
who gifted ®e with a mind not quite impervious to convic- 
tion, and I thank you, who afforded such convincing testimo- 
nies of my error. I saw you enduring with patience the 
most unmerited assaults, bowing before the insults of reviv- 
ed anniversaries; in private life, exemplary ; in public, unof- 
fending ; in the hour of peace asserting your loyalty; in the 
hour of danger proving it. Even when an invading enemy 
victoriously penetrated into the very heart of our county I 
saw the banner of your allegiance beaming refutation on your 
slanderers; was it a wonder then, that I seized my preju- 
dices, and witfi a blush burned them on the altar of my 
country ! 

The great question of Catholic, shall I not rather say, of 
Irish emancipation, has now assumed that national aspect 
which imperiously challenges the scrutiny of every one. 
While it was shrouded in .the mantle of religious mystery, 
with the temple for its sanctuary, and the pontiff for its sen- 
tinel, the vulgar eye might shrink and the vulgar spirit shud- 
der. But now it has come forth, visible and tangible, for 
the inspection of the laity; and I solemnly protest, dressed 
as it has been in the double haberdashery of the English mi- 
nister and the Italian prelate, I know not whether to laugh 
at its appearance, or to loathe its pretensions — to shudder at 
the deformity of its original creation, or smile at the gro- 
tesqueness of its foreign decorations. Only just admire this 
far-famed security bill, — this motley compound of oaths and 
penalties, which, under the 'name of emancipation, would 
drag your prelates with a halter about their necks 1 to the 
vulgar scrutiny of every village-tyrant, in order to enrich a 
few political traders, and distil through some state alembic 
the miserable rinsings of an ignorant, a decaying, and dege- 
nerate aristocracy ! Only just admire it ! Originally engen* 
dererl by our friends the opposition, with a cuckoo insidious- 
ness, they swindled it into the nest of the treasury ravens, 
and when it had been fairly hatched with the beak of the 
one, and the mkedness of the other, they sent it for its fea- 
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thers to Monseigneur Quarantotti, who has obligingly 
transmitted it with the , hunger of its parent, the rapacity of 
its nurse, and the coxcombry of its filumassier , to be baptised 
by the bishops, and received &quo gratoque animo by the 
people of Ireland ! ! Oh, thou sublimely ridiculous Quaran- 
totti ! Oh, thou superlative coxcomb of the conclave ! what 
an estimate hast thou formed of the mind of Ireland ! Yet 
why should I blame this wretched scribe of the Propaganda! 
He had every right to speculate as he did ; all the chances of 
the calculation were in his favour. Uncommon must be the 
people, over whom centuries of oppression have revolved in 
vain ! Strange must be the- mind, which is not subdued by 
suffering ! Sublime the spirit, which is not debased by ser- 
vitude ! God, I give thee thanks! — he knew not Ireland. 
Bent — broken— manacled as she has been, she will not bow 
to the mandate of an Italian slave, transmitted through an 
English vicar. For my own part, as an Irish Protestant, I 
trample to the earth this audacious and desperate experi- 
ment of authority* and for you, as Catholics, the time is 
come to give that calumny the lie, which represents you as 
subservient to a foreign influence. That influence, indeed) 
seems not quite so unbending as it suited the purposes of bi- 
gotry to represent it, and appears now not to have conceded 
more, only because more was not demanded. The theology 
of the question is not for me to argue ; it cannot be in better 
hands than in those of your bishops ; and I can have no doubt 
that when they bring their rank, their learning, their talents) 
their piety, and their patriotism to this sublime deliberation, 
they will consult the dignity of that venerable fabric which 
has stood for ages, splendid and immutable ; which time 
could not crumble, nor persecutions shake, nor revolutions 
change; which has stood amongst us, like some stupendous 
and majestic Apennine, the earth rocking at its feet, and the 
heavens roaring round its head, firmly balanced on the base 
of its eternity; the relic of what was; the solemn and su- 
blime memento of what must be ! 

Is this my opinion as a professed member of the church 
of England r Undoubtedly it is. As an Irishman, I feel 
my liberties interwoven, and the best affections of my heart 
as ii, were enfibred, with those of my Catholic countrymen , 
and as a Protestant, convinced of the purity of my own 
faith, wo .Id I not debase it by postponing the powers of rea- 
son to the suspicious instrumentality of this wot Id’s conver- 
sion ? No; surrendering as I do, with a proud contempt, all 
the degrading advantages with which an ecclesiastical usur- 
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pation would invest me; so I will not interfere with a blas- 
phemous intrusion between any man and his Maker. I hold 
it a criminal and accursed sacrilege, to rob even a beggar of 
a single motive for his devotion ! and I hold it an equal in- 
sult to my own faith, to offer me any boon for its profession. 
This pretended emancipation-bill passing into a-law, would, in 
my mind, strike a blow not at this sect or that sect, but at 
the very vitality of Christianity itself. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the anti-Christian connexion between church and 
state, which it was suited to Increase, has done more mis- 
chief to the Gospel interests, than all the ravings of infideli- 
ty since the crucifixion. The sublime Creator of our bless- 
ed creed never meant it to be the channel of a courtly influ- 
ence, or the source of a corrupt ascendency.- He sent it 
amongst us to heal, not to irritate; to associate, not to se- 
clude; to collect together, like the baptismal dove, every 
creed and clime and colour in the universe, beneath the 
spotless wing of its protection. The union of church and 
state only converts good Christians into bad statesmen, and 
political knaves into pretended Christians. It is at best but 
a foul and adulterous connexion, polluting the purity of hea- 
ven with the abomination of earth, and hanging the tatters of 
a / iolitical piety upon the cross of an insulted Saviour. Re- 
ligion, Holy Religion, ought not, in the words of its 
Founder, to be “ led into temptation.” The. hand that holds 
her chalice should be pure, and the priests of her temple 
should be spotless as the vestments of their ministry. Rank 
only degrades, wealth only impoverishes, ornaments but dis- 
figure her. I would have her pure, unpensioned, unstipen- 
diary; she should rob the earth of nothing but its sorrows: a 
divine arch of promise, her extremities should rest on the 
horizon, and her span embrace the universe ; but her only 
sustenance should be the tears that were exhaled and em- 
bellished by the sun-beam. Such is my idea of what reli- 
gion ought to be. What would this bill make it? A men- 
dicant of the Castle, a menial at the levee, its manual the 
red-bAok, its liturgy the pension-list, its gospel the will of 
the minister. Mcthinks I see the stalled and fatted victim 
of its creation, cringing with a brute suppliancy through the 
venal mob of ministerial flatterers, crouching to the^ephe- 
meral idol of the day, and, like the devoted sacrifice of an- 
cient heathenism, glorying in the garland that only decorates 
him for death ! I will read to you the opinions of a celebrated 
Irishman, on the suggestion in his day, of a bill similar to 
that now proposed for our oppression. He was a man who 
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added to the pride not merely of his country but of his spe*> 
cles ~“ a man who robed the very soul of inspiration in the 
splendours of a pure and overpowering eloquence. I allude 
to Mr. Burke — an authority at least to which the sticklers 
for establishments can offer no objection- “Before I had 
written thus far,” says he, in his letter on the penal laws, “ I 
heard of a scheme for giving to the castle the patronage of the 
presiding members of the Catholic clergy At first I could 
scarcely credit it, for I believe it is the first time that the 
presentation to other people’s alms has been desired in any 
country. Never were the members of one religious sect fit 
to appoint the pastors to another. It is a great deal to sup- 
pose that the present Castle would nominate bishops for the 
Roman Church in Ireland, with a religious regard for its 
welfare. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps they dare not do itf 
But suppose them to be as well inclined, as I know that J 
am, to do the Catholics all kinds of justice, I declare I would 
not, if it were in my power, take that patronage on myself, 
I know I ought not to do it. I belong to another communi- 
ty ; and it would be an intolerable usurpation in me, where I 
conferred no benefit, or even if I did confer temporal advan- 
tages. How can the Lord Lieutenant form the least judg- 
ment on their merits so as to decide which of the popish 
priests is fit to be a bishop ? It cannot be. The idea is ri- 
diculous. He will hand them over to Lords-Lieutenant of 
counties, justices of the peace, and others, who, for the pur- 
pose of vexing and turning into derision this miserable peo- 
ple, will pick out the worst and most obnoxious they can 
‘-find amongst the clergy to govern the rest. Whoever is 
complained against by his brother, will be considered as per- 
secuted; whoever is censured by his superior, will be look- 
ed upon as oppressed ; whoever is careless in his opinions, 
loose in his morals, will be called a liberal man, and' will be 
supposed to have incurred hatred because he was not a bigot. 
Informers, tale-bearers, perverse and obstinate men, flatter- 
ers, who turn their back upon their flock and court the Pro- 
testant gentlemen of their county, will be the objects of 
preferment, and then I run no risk in foretelling, that what- 
ever order, quiet, and morality you have in the country will 
be lost.” Now, let me ask you, is it to such characters as 
those described by Burke, that you’ would delegate the in- 
fluence imputed to your priesthood ? Believe me, you would 
soon see them transferring their devotion from the Cross to 
the Castle; wearing their sacred vestments but as a mas- 
querade-appendage, and under the degraded passport of the 
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Almighty’s name, sharing the pleasures of the court, and the 
spoils of the people. When I say this, I am bound to add, 
and I do so from many proud and pleasing recollections, 
that I think the impression on the Catholic clergy of the 
present day would be late, and would be delible. But it is 
human nature. Rare are the instances in which a contact 
with the court has not been the beginning of corruption. 
The man of God is peculiarly disconnected with it. It di- 
rectly violates his special mandate, who took his birth from 
the manger, and his disciples from the fishing-boat. Judas 
was the first who received the money of power, and it ended 
in the disgrace of his creed, and the death of his master. If 
I was a Catholic, I would peculiarly deprecate any interfer- 
ence with my priesthood. Indeed, I do not think, in any onG 
respect in which we should wish to view the delegates of the 
Almighty, that, making fair allowances for human infirmity, 
they could be amended. The Catholic clergy of Ireland are 
rare examples of the doctrines they inculcate. Pious in 
their habits, almost primitive in their manners, they have no 
care but their flock — no study but their Gospel. It is not in 
the gaudy ring of courtly dissipation that you will find the 
Murrays, the Coppingers, and the Moylans of the pre- 
sent day — not at the levee, or the lounge, or the election- 
riot. No ; you will find them wherever good is to be done 
or evil to be corrected — rearing their mitres in the van of 
misery, consoling the captive, reforming the convict, enrich- 
ing the orphan ; ornaments of this world, and emblems of a 
belter : preaching their God through the practice of every 
virtue ; monitors at the confessional, apostles in the pulpit, 
saints at the death-bed, holding the sacred water to the lip 
of sin, or pouring the redeeming unction on the agonies of 
despair. Oh, I would hold him little better than the Pro- 
methean robber, who would turn the fire of their eternal al- 
tar into the impure and perishable mass of this world’s pre- 
ferment. Better by far that the days of ancient barbarism 
sfiould revive — better that your religion should again take 
refuge among the fastnesses of the mountain, and the soli- 
tude of the cavern — better that the rack of a murderous bi- 
gotry should again terminate the miseries of your priesthood, 
and that the gate of freedom should be only open to them 
through the gate of martyrdom, than that they should gild 
their missals with the wages of a court, and expect their ec- 
clesiastical promotion, not from their superior piety, but 
their comparative prostitution. But why this interference 
with your principles of conscience ? Why is it that they will 
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Txn, et i ec . t y° ur liberties save on the ruin of your temples? 
Why is it that in the day of peace they demand securities 
from a people who in the day of danger constituted their 
strength ? When were they denied every security that was 
reasonable ? Was it in 1776, when a cloud of enemies, ho- 
vering on our coast, saw every heart a shield, and every hill 
a fortress? Did they want securities in Catholic Spain? 
Were they denied securities in Catholic Portugal ? What is 
their security to-day in Catholic Canada ? Return — return to 
us our own glorious Wellington, and tell incredulous 
England what was her security amid the lines of Torres 
Vedras, or on the summit of Barrossa ! Rise, libelled mar- 
tyrs of the Peninsula ! — rise from your “ gory bed,” and give 
security for your childless parents ! No, there is not a Ca- 
tholic family in Ireland, that for the glory of great Britain is 
not weeping over a child’s, a brother’s, or a parent’s grave, 
and yet still she clamours for securities! Oh, Prejudice, 
where is thy reason ! Oh, Bigotry ! where is thy blush ! If 
ever there was an opportunity for England to combine grati- 
tude with justice, and dignity with safety, it is the present. 
Now, when Irish blood has crimsoned the cross upon her 
naval flag, and an Irish hero strikes the harp to victory upon 
the summit of the Pyrenees. England— England ! do not 
hesitate. This hour of triumph may be but the hour of trial; 
another season may see the splendid panorama of European 
vassalage, arrayed by your ruthless enemy, and glittering 
beneath the ruins of another capital — perhaps of London. 
Who can say it ? A few months since, Moscow stood as 
splendid and as secure. Fair rose the morn on the patriar- 
chal city — the empress of her nation, the queen of com- 
merce, the sanctuary of strangers, her thousand spires pierc- 
ed the very heavens, and her domes of gold reflected back 
the sun-beams. The spoiler came ; he marked her for his 
victim ; and, as if his very glance was destiny, even before 
the nightfall, with all her pomp, and wealth, and happiness, 
she withered from the w r orld ! A heap of ashes told where 
once stood Moscow! Merciful God, if this lord of desolation, 
heading his locust legions, were to invade our country ; though 
I do not ask what would be your determination; though, in 
the language of our young enthusiast, I am sure you would 
oppose him with a sword in one hand, and a torch in the 
other still I do ask, and ask with fearlessness, upon what 
single principle of policy or of justice, could the advocates 
for your exclusion solicit your assistance-— could they expect 
you to support a constitution ^from whose benefits you were 
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debarred ? With what front could they ask you to recover an 
ascendency, which in point of fact was but re-establishing 
your bondage ? 

It has been said that there is a faction in Ireland ready to 
join this despot — u a French party,” as Mr. Grattan thought 
it debent, even in the very senate-house, to promulgate. Sir, 
I speak the universal voice of Ireland when l say, she spurns 
the imputation. There is no “ French party” here ; but 
there is— -and it would be strange if there was not— there ia 
an Irish party— men who cannot bear to see their country 
taunted with the mockery of a constitution — men who will 
be content with no connexion that refuses them a communi- 
ty of benefits while it imposes a community of privations 1 — 
men who, sooner than see this land polluted by the footsteps 
of a slave, would wish the ocean-wave became its sepulchre, 
and that the orb of heaven forgot where it existed. It has 
been said too (and when we were to be calumniated, what 
has not been said ?) that Irishmen are neither fit for freedom 
or grateful for favours. In the first place, I deny that to be 
a favour which is a right ; and in the next place, I utterly 
deny that a system of conciliation has ever been adopted with 
respect to Ireland. Try them, and my life on it, they will 
be found grateful. I think I know my countrymen ; they 
cannot help being grateful for a benefit ; and there is no 
country on the earth where one would be conferred with 
more characteristic benevolence. They are, emphatically, 
the school-boys of the heart — a people of sympathy ; their 
acts spring instinctively from their passions ; by nature ar- 
dent, by instinct brave, by inheritance generous. The chil- 
dren of impulse, they cannot avoid their virtues ; and to be 
other than noble, they must not only be unnatural but unna- 
tional. Put my panegyric to the test. Enter the hovel of 
the Irish peasant. I do not say you will find the frugality of 
the Scotch, the comfort of the English, or the fantastic de- 
corations of the French cottager ; but I do say, within those 
wVetched bazaars of mud and misery, you will find sensibility 
the most affecting, politeness the most natural, hospitality the 
most grateful, merit the most unconscious ; their look is elo- 
quence, their smile is love, their retort is wit, their remark 
is wisdom — not a wisdom borrowed from the dead, but that 
with which nature has herself inspired them ; an acqte ob- 
servance of the passing scene, and a deep insight into the 
motives of its agent. Try to deceive them, and see with 
what shrewdness they will detect ; try to outwit them, and 
see with what hurifthir t^ey will elude j attack them with ar- 
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gument, and you will stand amazed at the strength of theip 
expression, the rapidity of their ideas, and the energy of their 
gesture I In short, God seems to have formed our country 
like our people : he has thrown round the one its wild, mag- 
nificent, decorated rudeness ; he has infused into the other 
the simplicity of genius and the seeds of virtue; he says 
audibly to us, “ Give them cultivation/’ 

This is the way, Gentlemen, in which I have always look- 
ed upon your question — not as a party, or a sectarian, or a 
Catholic, but as an Irish question. Is it possible that any 
man can seriously believe the pairalising five millions of such 
a people as I have been describing, can be a benefit to the 
empire ! Is there any man who deserves the name not of a 
statesman but of a rational being, who can think it politic to 
rob such a multitude of all the energies of an honourable 
ambition ! Look to Protestant Ireland, shooting over the 
empire those rays of genius, and those thunderbolts of war, 
that have at once embellished and preserved it. I speak 
not of a former era. I refer not for my example to the day 
just passed, -when our Burkes, our Barrys, and our Gold- 
smiths, exiled by this system from their native shore, wreath- 
ed the “ immortal shamrock” round the brow of painting, 
poetry, and eloquence ! But now, even while I speak, who 
leads the British senate ? A Protestant Irishman ! Who 
guides the British arms ? A Protestant Irishman ! And why, 
why is Catholic Ireland, with her quintuple population, sta- 
tionary and silent ? Have physical causes neutralised its ener- 
gies ? Has the religion of Christ stupified its intellect ? Has 
the God of mankind become the partisan of a monopoly, and 
put an interdict on its advancement? Stranger, do not ask 
the bigoted and pampered renegade who has an interest in 
deceiving you ; but open the penal statutes and weep tears 
of blood over the reason. Come, come yourself, and see 
this unhappy people: see the Irishman, the only alien in 
Ireland, in rhgs and wretchedness, staining the sweetest sce- 
nery ever eye reposed on, persecuted by the extorting mid- 
dle-man of some absentee landlord, plundered by the lay- 
proctor of some rapacious and unsympathising incumbent, 
bearing through life but insults and injustice, and bereaved 
even of any hope in death by the heart-rending reflection 
that he leaves his children to bear like their father an abomi- 
nable bondage ! Is this the fact ? Let any man who doubts 
it walk out into your_streets, and see the consequences of 
such a system ; see it rearing up crowds in a kind of appren- 
ticeship to the prison, absolutely permitted by their parents 
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from utter despair to lisp the alphabet and learn the rudi- 
ments of profligacy ! For my part) never did I meet one of 
these youthful assemblages without feeling within me a me- 
lancholy emotion. How often have I thought, within that 
little circle of neglected triflers who seem to have been born 
in caprice and bred in orphanage, there may exist some 
mind formed of the finest mould and wrought for immorta- 
lity ; a soul swelling with the energies and stamped with the 
patent of the Deity, which under proper culture might per- 
haps bless, adorn, immortalise, or ennoble empires ; some 
Cincinnatus, in whose breast the destinies of a nation may 
lie dormant; some Milton, “ pregnant with celestial fire 
some Curran, who, when thrones were crumbled and dy- 
nasties forgotten, might stand the landmark of his country’s 
genius, rearing himself amid regal ruins and national disso- 
lution, a mental pyramid in the solitude of time, beneath 
whose shade things might moulder, and round whose sum- 
mit eternity must play. Even in such a circle the young 
Demosthenes might have once been found, and Homer, 
the disgrace and glory of his age, have sung neglected ! 
Have not other nations witnessed those things, and whc^shall 
say that nature has peculiarly degraded the intellect of Ire- 
land ? Oh ! my countrymen, let us hope that under better 
auspices and a sounder policy, the ignorance that thinks so 
may meet its refutation. Let us turn from the blight and 
ruin of this wintry day to the fond anticipation of an happier 
period, when our prostrate land shall stand erect among the 
nations, fearless and unfetterecL; her brow blooming with the 
wreath of science, and her path strewed with the offerings 
of art ; the breath of heaven blessing her flag, 'the extremities 
of earth acknowledging her name, her fields waving with the 
fruits of agriculture, her ports alive with the contributions 
of commerce, and her temples vocal with unrestricted piety. 
Such is the ambition of the true patriot ; such are the views 
for which we are calumniated ! Oh, divine ambition ? Oh, 
delightful calumny ! Happy he who shall see thee accom- 
plished ! Happy fie who through every peril toils for thy at- 
tainment I Proceed, friend of Ireland and partaker of her 
wrongs, proceed undaunted to this glorious consummation. 
Fortune will not gild, power will not ennoble thee ; but thou 
shah be rich in the love and tilled by the blessings of thy 
country ; thy path shall be illumined by the public eye, thy la- 
bours lightened by the public gratitude ; and oh, remember 
— amid the impediments with which corruption will oppose, 
and the dejection with which disappointments may depress 
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you—remember you are acquiring a name to be cherished 
by the future generations of earth, long after it has been en- 
lolled amongst the inheritors of heaven. 



Speech delivered by Mr. Phillips at an Aggregate Meet- 
ing of the Roman Catholics, of Cork. 

IT is with no small degree of self-congratulation that I 
at length find myself in a province which every glance of the 
eye, and every throb of the heart, tells me is truly Irish ; 
and that congratulation is not a little enhanced by finding 
that you receive me not as quite a stranger. Indeed, if to 
respect the Christian without regard to his creed, if to love 
the country but the more for its calamities, if to hate op* 
pression though it be robed in power, if to venerate integri- 
ty though it pine under persecution, gives a man any claim 
to your recognition; then, indeed, I am not a stranger 
amongst you. There is a bond of union between brethren, 
however distant ; there is a sympathy between the virtuous, 
however separated; there is a heaven-born instinct by which 
the associates of the heart become at once acquainted, and 
kindred natures as it were by magic see in the face of a 
stranger, the features of a friend. Thus it is that, though 
we never ifiet, you hail in me the sweet association, and I 
feel myself amongst you even as if I were in the home of 
my nativity. But this my knowledge of you was not left to 
chance ; nor was it left to the records of your charity, the 
memorials of your patriotism, your municipal magnificence, 
or your eommeneiat splendour ; it came to me hallowed by 
the accents of that tongue on which Ireland has so often 
hung with extacy, heightened by the eloquence and endear- 
ed by the sincerity of, I. hope, our mutual friend. Let me 
congratulate him on having become in some degree natural- 
ised in a province, where the spirit of the elder day seems 
to have lingered ; and let me congratulate you on the acqui- 
sition of a man who is at once the zealous advocate of your 
cause, and a practical instance of the injustice of your op- 
pressions. Surely, surely if merit had fair play, if splendid 
talents, if indefatigable industry, if great research, if unsul- 
lied principle, if a heart full of the finest affections, if a 
mind matured in every manly accomplishment, in short, if- 
every noble, public quality, mellowed and reflected in the 
pure mirror of domestic virtue, could entitle a subject to 
distinction in a state, Mr. O’Connel should be distinguished ; 
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but, it is his crime to be a Catholic, and his curse to be an 
Irishman. Simpleton ! he prefers his conscience to a place, 
and the love of his country to a participation in her plunder! 
Indeed, he will never rise. If he joined the bigots of my 
sect, he might be a sergeant 5 if he joined the inEdels of 
your sect, he might enjoy a pension, and there is no knowing 
whether some Orange-corporator, on an Orange-anniversa- 
ry, might not modestly yield him the precedence of giving 
“ the glorious and immortal memory.” Oh, yes, he might 
be privileged to get drunk in gratitude to the man who colo- 
nised ignorance in his native land, and left to his creed the 
legacy of legalised persecution. Nor would he stand alone, 
no matter what might be the measure of his disgrace, or the 
degree of his dereliction. You well know there are many 
of your own community who would leave him at the dis- 
tance-post. In contemplating their recreancy, I should be 
almost tempted to smile at the exhibition of their preten- 
sions, if there was not a kind of moral melancholy inter- 
mingled that changed satire into pity, and ridicule into con- 
tempt. For my part, I behold them in the apathy of their 
servitude, as I would some miserable maniac in the content- 
ment of his captivity. Poor creature i when all that raised 
him from the brute is levelled, and bis glorious intellect is 
mouldering in ruins, you may see him with his song of tri- 
umph, and his crown of straw, a fancied freeman mid the 
clanking of his chains, and an imaginaiy monarch beneath 
the inflictions of his keeper ! Merciful God ! is it not almost 
an argument for the sceptic and the disbeliever, when we 
see the human shape almost without an aspiratipn of the 
human soul, separated by tio boundary from the beaste that 
perish, beholding with indifference the captivity of their 
country, the persecution of their creed, and the helpless 
hopeless destiny of their children ? But they have nor creed, 
nor consciences, nor country ; their god is gold, their gospel 
is a contract, their church a counting-house, their characters 
a commodity : they never pray but for the opportunities of 
corruption, and hold their consciences, as they do their go- 
vernment-debentures, at a price proportioned to the misfor- 
tunes of their country. But let us turn from those mendi- 
cants of disgrace : though Ireland is doomed to the stain of 
iheir birth, her mind need not be sullied by their contempla- 
tion. I turn from them with pleasure to the contemplation 
of your cause, which, as far as argument can effect it, stands 
on a sublime and splendid elevation. Every obstacle has va- 
nished into air ; every favourable circumstance has hardened 
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into adamant. The Pope, whom childhood was taught to 
lisp as the enemy of religion, and age shuddered at as a pre- 
scriptive calamity, has by his example put the princes of 
Christendom to shame. This day of miracles, in which the 
human heart has been strung to its extremest point of ener- 
gy; this day, to which posterity will look for instances of 
every crime and every^ virtue, holds not in its page of won- 
ders a more sublime phenomenon than that calumniated pon- 
tiff. Placed at the very pinnacle of human elevation, sur- 
rounded by the pomp of the Vatican and the splendours of 
the court, pouring the mandates of Christ from the throne 
of the Cjesars, nations were his subjects, kings were his 
companions, religion was his handmaid; he went forth gor- 
geous with the accumulated dignity of ages, every knee 
bending, and every eye blessing the prince of one world and 
the prophet of another. Have we not seen him, in one mo- 
ment, his crown crumbled, his sceptre a reed, his throne a 
shadow, his home a dungeon ! But if we have, Catholics, it 
was only to show how inestimable is human virtue compared 
with human grandeur; it was only to show' those whose faith 
was failing, and whose fears were strengthening, that the 
simplicity of the patriarchs, the piety of the saints, and the 
patience of the martyrs, had not wholly vanished. Perhaps 
it was also ordained to show the bigot at home, as well as 
the tyrant abroad, that though the person might be chained, 
and the motive calumniated, Religion was still strong enough 
to support her sons, and to confound, if she could not re- 
claim, her enemies. No threats could awe, no promises 
could tempt, no sufferings could >ppal him; mid the damps 
of his dungeon he dashed away the cup in which the pearl' 
of his liberty was to be dissolved. Only reflect on the state 
of the world at that moment ! All around him was convuls- 



ed, the very foundations of the earth seemed giving way, 
the comet was let loose that “ from its fiery hair shook pes- 
tilence and death,” the twilight was gathering, the tempest 
was roaring, the darkness was at hand; but he towered sub- 
lime, like the last mountain in the deluge — majestic, not 
less in his elevation than in his solitude, immutable amid 
change, magnificent amid ruin, the last remnant of earth’s 
beauty, the last resting-place of heaven’s light ! Thus have 
the terrors of the Vatican retreated; thus has that < loud 
which hovered o’er your cause brightened at once into a 
sign of your faith and an assurance of your victory. Another 
obstacle, the omnipotence of France =1 know it was a pre- 
tence) but it was made an obstacle-— What has become of it. 
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The spell of her invincibility destroyed, the spirit of her ar- 
mies broken, her immense boundary dismembered, and the 
lord of her empire become the exile of a rock. She allows 
fancy no fear, and bigotry no speciousness; and, as if in the 
very operation of the change to point the purpose of your re- 
demption, the hand that replauted the rejected lily was that 
of an Irish Catholic. Perhaps it is not also unworthy of re- 
mark, that the last day of her triumph, and the first of her 
decline, was that on which her insatiable chieftain smote the 
holy head of your religion. 

You will hardly suspect I am imbued with the fellies of 
superstition ; but when the man now unborn shall trace the 
story of that eventful day, he will see the adopted child of 
fortune borne on the wings of victory from clime to clime, 
marking every movement with a triumph, and every pause 
with a crown, till time, space, seasons, nayV even nature her- 
self, seeming to vanish from before him, in the blasphemy 
of his ambition he smote the apostle of his God, and dared to 
raise the everlasting Cross amid his perishable trophies ? I 
am no fanatic, but is it not remarkable? May it not be one 
of those signs which the Deity has sometimes given in com- 
passion to our infirmity ; signs, which in the punishment of 
one nation not unfrequently denottfthe warning to another; — 

“Signs sent by God to mark the will of Heaven, 

Signs, which bid nations weep and be forgiven.” 

The argument, however, is taken from the bigot ; and those 
whose consciousness taught them to expect what your loyal- 
ty should have taught them to repel, can no longer oppose 
you from the terrors of invasion. Thus, then, the papal phan- 
tom and the French threat have vanished into nothing. — 
Another obstacle, the tenets of your creed. Has England 
still to learn them ? I will tell her where. Let her ask Ca- 
nada, the last plank of her American shipwreck. Let her ask 
Portugal, the first omen of her European splendour. Let 
her ask Spain, the most Catholic country in the universe, her 
Catholic friends, her Catholic allies, her rivals in the triumph, 
her reliance in the retreat, her last stay when the world had 
deserted her. They must have told her on the field ofblood, 
whether it was true that they “ kept no faith with heretics ** 
Alas, alas 1 how miserable a thing is bigotry, when every 
friend puts it to the blush, and every triumph but rebukes its 
weakne's^. If England continued still to accredit this calum- 
ny, I would divect her for conviction to the hero fo"r whose 
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Rift alone she owes us an eternity of gratitude ; whom we 
ave seen leading the van of universal emancipation, decking 
his wreath with the flowers of every soil, and filling his army 
with the soldiers of every sect ; before whose splendid dawn, 
every tear exhaling and every vapour vanishing, the colours of 
the European world have revived, and the spirit of European 
liberty (may no crime avert the omen !) seems to have ari- 
sen ! Suppose he was a Catholic, could this have been? 
Suppose Catholics did not follow him, could this have been ? 
Did the Catholic Cortes inquire his faith when they gave 
him the supreme command ? Did the regent of Portugal 
withhold from his creed the reward of his valour ? Did the 
Catholic soldier pause at Salamanca to dispute upon pole- 
mics ? Did the Catholic chieftain prove upon Barrossa that 
he kept no faith with heretics, or did the creed of Spain, 
the same with that of France, the opposite of that of Eng- 
land, prevent their association in the field of liberty ? Oh, no, 
no, no ! the citizen of every clime, the friend of every colour, 
and the ehild of every creed, liberty walks abroad in the ubi- 
quity of her benevolence ; alike to her the varieties of faith 
and the vicissitudes of country ; she has no object but the 
b&ppines of man, no bounds but the extremities of creation. 
Yes, yes, it was reserved for Wellington to redeem his own 
country when he was regenerating every other. It was re- 
served for him to show how vile were the aspersions on 
your creed, how generous were the glowings of your\jrati- 
tude. He was a Protestant, yet Catholics trusted him; he 
was a Protestant, yet Catholics advanced him ? he is a Pro- 
testant Knight in Catholic Portugal, he is a Protestant Duke 
in Catholic Spain, he is the Protestant commander of Catho- 
lic armies : he is more, he is the living proof of the Catho- 
lic’s liberality, and the undeniable refutation of the Protes- 
tant’s injustice. Gentlemen, as a Protestant, though I may 
blush for the bigotry of many of my creed who continue ob- 
stinate in the teeth of this conviction, still were I a Catholic 
I should feel little triumph in the victory, I should only 
hang my head at the distresses which this waftare occasion- 
ed to my country. I should only think how long she had 
writhed in the agony of her disunion ; how long she had bent, 
fettered by slaves, cajoled by blockheads, and plundered by 
adventurers ; the proverb of the fool, the prey of the politi- 
cian, the dupe of the designing, the experiment of the des- 
perate, struggling as it were between her own fanatical and 
infatuated parties, those hell-engendered serpents which 
enfold her, like the Trojan seer, even at the worship of her 
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altars, and crush her to death in the very embraces of her 
children ! It is time (is it not ?) that she should be extricat- 
ed. The act would be proud, the means would be Chris- 
tian ; mutual forbearance, mutual indulgence, mutual con- 
cession ; I would say to the Protestant, Concede ; I would 
say to the Catholic, Forgive ; I would say to both, Though 
you bend not at the same shrine, you have a common God, 
and a common country; the one has commanded love, the 
other kneels to yo \± for peace. This hostility of her sects 
has been the disgrace, the peculiar disgrace, of Christianity. 
The Gentoo loves his cast, so does the Mahometan, so does 
the Hindoo, whom England out of the abundance of her cha- 
rity is about to teach her creed ; — I hope she may not teach 
her practice. But Christianity, Christianity alone exhibits 
her thousand sects, each denouncing his neighbour here, in 
the name of God, and damning hereafter out of pure devo- 
tion ! “ You’re a heretic,” says the Catholic : “ You’re a Pa- 
pist,” says the Protestant: “;I appeal to Saint Peter,” exclaims 
the Catholic : “ I appeal to Saint Athanasius,” cries the Pro- 
testant : “and if it goes to damning, he’s as good at it as any 
saint in the calender.’’ “ You’ll all be damned eternally,” 
moans out the Methodist ; “ I’m the elect Thus it is, you 
see, each has his anathema, his accusation, and his retort, and 
in the end Religion is the victim 1 The victory of each is 
the overthrow of all; and Infidelity, laughing at the contest, 
writes the refutation of their creed in the blood of the com- 
batants ! I wonder if this reflection has ever struck any of 
those reverend dignitaries who rear their mitres against Ca- 
tholic emancipation. Has it ever glanced across their Chris- 
tian zeal, if the story of our country should have casually 
reached the valleys of Hindostan, with what an argument 
they are furnishing the heathen world against their sacred 
missionary ? In what terms could the Christian ecclesiastic 
answer the Eastern Bramin, when he replied to his exhorta- 
tions in language such as- this? “Father, we have heard 
your doctrine ; it is splendid in theory, specious in promise, 
sublime in prospect , like the world to which it leads, it is 
rich in the miracles of light. But, Father, we have heard 
that there are times when its rays vanish and leave your 
sphere in darkness, or when your only lustre arises from 
meteors of fire, and moons of blood : we have heard of the 
verdant island which the Great Spirit has raised in the bosom 
of the waters with such a bloom of beauty, that the very 
wave she has usurped worships the loveliness of her intru- 
sion. The sovereign of our forests is not more generous in 
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ins anger than her sons ; the snow-flake, ere it falls on the 
mountain, is not purer than her daughters , little inland seas 
ect t e splegdours of her landscape, and her rallies smile 
at the story of the serpent ! Father, is it true that the isle 
ot the sun, this people of the morning, find the fury of the 
ocean in your creed, and more than the venom of the viper 
in your policy ? Is it true, that for six hundred years, her 
peasant has not tasted peace, nor her piety rested from per- 
secution ? Oh ! Brama, defend us from the God of the Chris- 
tian ! Father, father, return to your brethren, retrace the 
waters; we may live in ignorance, but we live in love, and we 
will not taste the tree that gives us evil when it gives us wis- 
dom- ^he heart is our guide, nature is our gospel ; in the 
imitation of our fathers we found our hope, and if we err, on 
the virtue of our motives we rely for our redemption.” How 
would the missionaries of the mitre answer him? How will 
they answer that insulted Being of whose creed their conduct 
carries the refutation ?— - But to what end do I argue with 
the Bigot ?- — a wretch, whom no philosophy can humanise, 
no charity soften, no religion reclaim, no miracle convert; a 
monster, who, red with the fires of hell, and bending under 
the crimes of the earth, erects his murderous divinity upon 
a throne of sculls, and would gladly feed even with a brother’s 
blood the cannibal appetite of his rejected altar ! His very 
interest cannot seften him into humanity. Surely, if it could, 
no man would be found mad enough to advocate a system 
which cankers the very heart of society, and undermines the 
natural resources of government; which takes away the 
strongest excitement to industry, by closing up every avenue 
to laudable ambition ; which administers to the' vanity or the 
vice of a party, when it should only study the advantage of 
a people ; and holds out the perquisites of state as an im- 
pious bounty on the persecution of religion.— I have already 
shown that the power of the Pope, that the power of France, 
and that the tenets of your creed, were but imaginary auxi- 
liaries to this system. Another pretended obstacle, has, how- 
ever, been opposed to your emancipation. I allude to the 
danger arising from a foreign influence. What a triumphant 
answer can you give to that ! Methinks, as lately, I see the 
assemblage of your hallowed hierarchy surrounded by the 
priesthood, and followed by the people, waving aloft the cru- 
cifix of Christ alike against the seductions of the court, and 
the commands of the conclave ! Was it not a delightful, an 
heart-cheering spectacle, to see that holy band of brothers 
preferring the chance of martyrdom to the certainty of pro- 
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motion, and postponing all the gratifications of worldly pride, 
to the severe but heaven-gaining glories of their poverty ? 
They acted honestly, and they acted pvisely also; for I say 
here, before the largest assembly I ever saw in any country 
— and I believe you are almost all Catholics — I say here, 
that if the see of Rome presumed to impose any temporal 
mandate directly or indirectly on the Iiish people, the Irish 
bishops should at once abandon it, or their flocks, one and 
all, would abjure and banish bo£h of them together. History 
affords us too fatal an example of the perfidious, arrogant, 
and venal interference of a papal usurper of former days in 
the temporal jurisdiction of this country; an interference as- 
sumed wiihout right, exercised without principle, and fol- 
lowed by calamities apparently without end. Thus, then, 
has every obstacle vanished ; but it has done more — .every 
obstacle 1 as, as it were, by miracle, produced a powerful ar- 
gument in your favour ! How do I prove it? Follow me in 
my proofs and you will see by what links the chain is united. 
The power of Napoleon was the grand and leading obstacle 
to your emancipation. Tliat power led him to the menace 
of an Irish invasion. What did that prove ? Only the sin- 
cerity of Irish allegiance. On the very threat, we pour- 
ed forth our volunteers, our yeomen, and our militia; and 
the country became encircled with an armed and a loyal popu- 
lation. Thus, then, the calumny of your disaffection van- 
ished. That power next led him to the invasion of Portugal. 
What did it prove ? Only the good faith of Catholic allegi- 
ance. Every field in the Pefiinsula saw the Catholic Portu- 
guese hail the English Protestant as a brother and a friend 
joined in the same pride and the same peril. Thus, then, 
vanished the slander that you could not keep faith with he- 
retics. That power next led him to the imprisonment of the 
Pontiff, so long suspected of being quite ready to sacrifice 
every thng to his interest and his dominion. What did that 
prove ? The strength of his principles, the purity of his 
faith, the disinterestedness of his practice. It proved a life 
spent in the study of the saints, and ready to be closed by an 
imitation of the martyrs. Thus, also, was the head of your 
religion vindicated to Europe. There remained behind but 
one impediment — your, liability to a foreign influence. Now 
mark ! The pontiff’s captivity led to the transmission of 
Quarantotti’s rescript , and on its arrival, from the priest to 
the peasant, there was not a Catholic in the land, who did not 
spurn the document of Italian audacity ! Thus, then, vanish- 
ed also the phantom of a foreign influence ! Is this eonvic- 
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tion ? Is not the hand of God in it ? Oh yes ! for observe 
what followed. The very moment that power, which was 
the first and last and leading argument against you, had, by 
its special operation, banished every obstacle ; that power it- 
self, as it were by enchantment, evaporated at once and 
peace with Europe took away the last pretence for your ex- 
clusion* Peace with Europe ! alas, alas, there is no peace 
for Ireland : the universal pacification was but the signal for 
renewed hostility to us, and the mockery of its preliminaries 
were tolled through our provinces by the knell of the curfew. 
I ask, is it not time that this hostility should cease ? If ever 
there was a day when it was necessary, that day undoubtedly 
exists no longer. The continent is triumphant, the penin- 
sula is free, France is our ally. The hapless house wh»ich 
gave birth to Jacobitism is extinct for ever. The Pope has 
been found not only not hostile, but complying. Indeed, if 
England would recollect the share you had in these sublime 
events, the very recollection should subsidise her into grati- 
tude. But should she not — should she, with a baseness 
monstrous and unparalleled, forget our services, she has 
still to study a tremendous lesson. The ancient order of 
Europe, it is true, is restored, but what restored it ? Coalition 
after coalition had crumbled away'before the might of the con- 
queror; crowns were but ephemeral ; monarchs only the te- 
nants of an hour; the descendant of Frederick dwindled into 
a vassal ; the heir of Peter shrunk into the recesses of his 
frozen desert; the successor of Charles' roamed a vagabond, 
not only throneless but houseless ; every evening sun set 
upon a change; every morning^awned upon some new con- 
vulsion : in short, the whole political globe quivered as with 
an earthquake, and who could tell what venerable monument 
was next to shiver beneath the splendid, frightful, and repose- 
less heavings of the French volcano ! What gave Europe 
peace and England safety amid this palsy of her Princes ? 
Was it not the Landwehr and the Landsturm and the Levy 
en Masse ? Was it not the People ? — that first and last, 
and best and noblest, as well as safest security of a virtuous 
government. It is a glorious lesson ; she ought to study it 
in this hour of safety ; but should she not — 

it oh wo be to the Prince who rules by fear. 

When danger comes upon him !” 

She will adopt it. I hope it from her wisdom ; I expect it 
from her policy; I claim it from her justice ; I demand it 
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from her gratitude. She must at length see that there is a 
gross mistake in the management of Ireland. No wise man 
ever yet imagined injustice to be his interest ; and the mi- 
nister who thinks he serves a state by upholding the most 
rritating and the most impious of all monopolies, will one day 
or other find himself miserably mistaken. This system of 
persecution is not the way to govern this country ; at least to 
govern it with any happiness to itself, or advantage to its 
rulers. Centuries have proved its total inefficiency, and if it 
be continued for centuries, the proofs will be, but multiplied. 
Why, however, should I blame the English people, when I 
see our own representatives so shamefully negligent of our 
interests ? The other day, for instance, when Mr. Peele in- 
introduced, aye, and passed too, his three newly-invented 
penal bills, to the necessity of which, every assizes in Ire- 
land, and as honest a judge as ever dignified or redeemed the 
ermine, has given the refutation ; why was it that no Irish 
member rose in his place to vindicate his country ? Wh'ere 
were the nominal representatives of Ireland ? Where were 
the renegade revilers of the demagogue r Where were the 
noisy proclaimers of the board ? What, was there not one 
voice to own the country ? Was the patriot of 1782 an assent- 
ing auditor?- Were our hundred itinerants mute and motion- 
less — “ quite chopfallen ?” or is it only when Ireland is slan- 
dered and her motives misrepresented, and her oppression# 
are basely and falsely denied, that their venal throats are 
ready to echo the chorus of ministerial calumny? Oh, I 
should not have to ask those questions, if in the late contest 
for this city, you had prevailed, and sent Hutchinson into 
;Parliament ; he would have risenythough alone , as, I have 
often seen him — richer not less in hereditary fame, than ip 
personal accomplishments; the ornament of Ireland as she 
is, the solitary remnant of what she was. If slander dare 
asperse her, it would not have done so with impunity. He 
would have encouraged the timid ; he would have shamed 
the recreant ; and though he could not save us from ch jins, 
he would at least ha\e shielded us from calumny. Let me 
hope that his absence shall be but of short duration, and that 
Oiis city will earn an additional claim to the gratitude of the 
country, by electing him her representative.. I scarcely 
know him but as a public man, and considering the state to 
which we are reduced by the apostacy of some, and the ingra- 
titude of others, and venality of more, — I say you should in- 
scribe the conduct of such a man in the manuals of your de- 
votion, and in the primers of your children, but, aboye all, 
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you should act on it yourselves. Let me intreat of you, above 
all things, to sacrifice any personal differences amongst your- 
selves, tor the great cause in which you are embarked. Re- 
member, the contest is for your children, your country, and 
your God; and remember also, 4 that the day of Irish union 
will be the natal day of Irish liberty. When your own Par- 
liament (which I trust in Heaven we may yet see again) voted 
you the right of franchise, and the right of purchase, it gave 
you, if you are not false to yourselves, a certainty of your 
emancipation. My friends, farewel ! This has been a most 
unexpected meeting to me ; it has been our first-.it may be 
our last. I can never forget the enthusiasm of this reception. 
I am too much affected by it to make professions ; but, be- 
lieve me, no matter where I may be driven by the whim of 
my destiny, you shall find me one in whom change of place 
shall create no change of principle; one whose memory 
must perish ere he forgets his country ; whose heart must 
be cold when it beats not for her happiness. 

Speech of Mr. Phillips , at a dinner given to Mr. Payne t 
an Jmerican Gentleman — a toast had been given , in 
which both Mr. Phillips and Mr. Payne were handsomely 
alluded to — Mr. Phillips rose and said , 

It is not with the vain hope of returning by words the kind- 
nesses which have been literally showered on me during 
the short period of our acquaintance, that I now interrupt, for 
a moment, the flow of your festivity. Indeed, it is not neces- 
sary ; an Irishman needs no requital for his hospitality; its 
generous impulse is the instinct of his nature, and the very 
consciousness of. the act carries its recompense along with it. 
But, sir, there are sensations texcited by an allusion in your 
toast, under the influence of vyhich silence would be impossi- 
ble. To be associated with Mr. Payne must be, to any one 
who regards private virtues and personal accomplishments, 
a source of peculiar pride ; and that feeling is not a little 
enhanced in me by a recollection of the country to which we 
are indebted for his qualifications. Indeed the mention of Ame- 
rica has never failed to fill me with the most lively emotions. 
In my earliest infancy, that tender season when impressions, -at 
once the most permanent and the most powerful, are likely to 
be excited, the story of her then recent struggle raised a throb 
in every heart that loved liberty, and wrung a reluctant tri- 
bute even from discomfited oppression. I saw her spurning 
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alike the luxuries that would enervate, and the legions that 
would intimidate; dashing from her lips the poisoned cup of 
European servitude ; and through all the vicissitudes of her 
protracted conflict, displaying a magnanimity that defied mis- 
fortune, and a moderation that gave new grace to victory. It 
was the first vision of my childhood ; it will descend with me to 
the grave. But if, as a man, I venerate the mention of Ame- 
rica, what must be my feelings towards her as an Irishman. 
Never, oh never, while memory remains, can Ireland forget 
the home of her emigrant, and the asylum of her exile. No 
matter whether their sorrows sprung from the errors of 
enthusiasm, or the realities of suffering, from fancy or in- 
fliction ; that must be reserved for the scrutiny of those whom 
the lapse of time shall acquit of partiality. It is for the men 
of other ages to investigate and record it; but surely it is 
for the men of every age to hail the hospitality that received 
the shelterless, and love the feeling that befriended the un- 
fortunate. Search creation round, where can you find a 
country that presents so sublime a view, so interesting an 
anticipation ? What noble institutions ! What a comprehen- 
sive policy! What a wise equalisation of every political ad- 
vantage ! The oppressed of all countries, the martyrs of every 
creed, the innocent victim of despotic arrogance or supersti- 
tious phrensy, may there find refuge; his industry encou- 
raged, his piety respected, his ambition animated; with no 
restraint but those laws which are the same to all, and no 
distinction but that which his merit may originate. Who can 
deny that the existence of such a country presents a subject 
for human congratulation ! Who can deny, that its gigantic 
advancement offers a field for the most rational conjecture ! 
At the end of the very next century, if she proceeds as she 
seems to promise, what a wondrous spectacle may she not 
exhibit! Who shall say for what purpose a mysterious Pro- 
vidence may not have designed her ! Who shall say, that 
when, in its follies or its crimes, the old world may have 
interred all the pride of its power, and all the pomp of its 
civilisation, human nature may not find its destined renovation 
in the new ! For myself, I have no doubt of it. I have not 
the least doubt, that when our temples and our trophies shall 
have mouldered into dust* — when the glories of our name 
shall be but the legend of tradition, and the light of our 
achievements only live in song ; philosophy will rise again in 
the sky of her Franklin, and glory rekindle at the urn of her 
Washington. Is this the vision of a romantic fancy ? Is it 
even improbable? Is it half so improbable as the events 
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which for the last twenty years have rolled like successive 
tides over the surface of the European world, each erasing 
the impression- that preceded it ? Thousands upon thou- 
sands, Sir, I know there are, who will consider this suppo- 
sition as wild and whimsical ; but they have dwelt with little 
reflection upon the records of the past. They have but ill 
observed the never-ceasing progress of national rise and na- 
tional ruin. They form their judgment on the deceitful sta- 
bility of the present hour, never considering the innumerable 
monarchies and republics, in former days, apparently as per- 
manent, their very existence become now the subjects of 
speculation, I had almost said of scepticism. I appeal to His- 
tory ! Tell me, thou reverend chronicler of the grave, can 
all the illusions of ambition realised, can all the wealth of an 
universal commerce, can all the achievements of succpssful 
heroism, or all the establishments of this world’s wisdom, 
secure to empire the permanency of its possessions ? Alas, 
Troy thought so once; yet the land of Priam lives only in 
song — Thebes thought so once, yet her hundred gates have 
erumbled, and her very tombs are but as the dust they were 
vainly intended to commemorate ! So thought Palmyra— 
where is she ? So thought Persepolis, and now— 

“ Yon waste, where roaming lions howl, 

Yon aisle, where moans the grey-eyed owl. 

Shows the proud Persian’s great abode, 

Where sceptred once, an earthly God, 

His power-clad arm controlled each happier clime, 

Where sports the warbling muse, and fancy soars sublime.” 

So thought the countries of Demosthenes and the Spartan,* 
yet Leonidas is trampled by the timid slave, and Athens in- 
sulted by the servile, mindless, and enervate Ottoman ! In 
his hurried march, Time has but looked at their imagined 
immortality, and all its vanities, from the palace to the tomb, 
have, with their ruins, erased the Very impression of his 
footsteps ! The days of their glory are as if they had never 
been ; and the island that was then a speck, rude and ne- 
glected in the barren ocean, now rivals the ubiquity of their 
commerce, the glory of their arms, the fame of their philoso- 
phy, the eloquence of their senate, and the inspiration of their 
bards ! Who shall say, then, contemplating the past, that 
England, proud and potent as she appears, may not one day 
be what Athens is, and the young America yet soar to be what 
Athens was! Who shall say, when the European column shall 
have mouldered, and the night of barbarism obscured its very 
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ruins, that that mighty continent may not emerge from the 
horizon, to rule for its time sovereign of the ascendant ! 

Such, Sir, is the natural progress of human operations, and 
such the unsubstantial mockery of human pride. But I should, 
perhaps, apologise for this digression. The tombs affe at best 
a sad, although an instructive subject. At all events, they are 
ill suited to such an hour as tKis. I shall endeavour to atone 
for it, by turning to a theme, which tombs cannot inurn, or 
revolution alter. It is the custom of your board, and a noble 
one it is, to deck the cup of the gay with the garland of the 
great ; 2nd surely^ even in the eyes of its deity, his grape is 
not the less lovely when glowing beneath the foliage of the 
palm tree and the myrtle. — Allow me to add one flower to 
the chaplet, which, though it sprang in America, is no exo- 
tic. Virtue planted it, and it is naturalised every where. I 
see you anticipate me — I see you concur with me, that it 
matters very little what immediate spot may be the birth- 
place of such a man as Washington. No people can claim, 
no country can appropriate him ; the boon of Providence to 
the human race, his fame is eternity, and his residence cre- 
ation. Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace 
Of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he had 
his origin. If the heavens thundered and the earth rocked, 
yet, when the storm passed, how pure was the climate that 
it cleared ; how bright in the brow of the firmament was the 
planet which it revealed to us ! In the production of Wash- 
ington it does really appear, as if nature was endeavouring to 
improve upon herself, and that all the virtues of the ancient 
world were but so many studies preparatory to the patriot of 
the pew. Individual instances no doubt there were ; splen- 
did exemplifications of some single qualification : Caesar was 
merciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient ; but it 
was reserved for Washington to blend them all in one, and 
like the lovely chef d’ oeuvre of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in 
one glow of associated beauty, the pride of every model, and 
the perfection of every master. As a general, he niarshalled 
the peasant into a veteran, and supplied by discipline the ab- 
sence of experience ; as a statesman, he enlarged the policy 
of the cabinet into the most comprehensive system of general 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, and the 
philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier and the states- 
man, he almost added the character of the sage ! A conquer- 
or, he was untainted with the crime of blood; a revolution- 
ist, he was free from any stain of treason ; for aggression 
commenced the contest, and his country called him to the 
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command. Liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity stained, 
victory returned it. If he had paused here, history might 
have doubted what station to assign him ; whether at the head 
of her citizens or her soldiers-her heroes or her patriots. 
But the last glorious act crowns his career, and banishes all 
hesitation. Who, like Washington, after having emancipated 
an hemisphere, resigned its crown, and preferred the retire- 
ment of domestic life to the adoration of a land he might be 
almost said to have created ! 



“ How shall we rank thee upon Glory’s page, 

Thou more than soldier and just less than sage; 

All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee. 

Far less than all thou hast forborne to-be !” 

Such, Sir, is the testimony of one not to be accused of 
partiality in his estimate of America. Happy, proud America ! 
the lightnings of heaven yielded to your philosophy ! The 
temptations of earth could not seduce your patriotism ! 

I have the honour, Sir, of proposing to you as a toast, the 
immortal memory of George Washington! 



Speech delivered by Mr „ Phillips , at a Public Dinner given 
to him by the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty in 
Liverpool . 

BELIEVE me, Mr. Chairman, I feel too sensihly the high 
and unmerited compliment you have paid me, to attempt any 
other return than the simple expression of my gratitude ; to 
be just, I must be silent ; but though the tongue is mute, 
my heart is much more than eloquent. The kindness of 
friendship, the testimony of any class, however humble, car- 
ries with it no trifling gratification ; but stranger as I am, to 
be so distinguished in this great ciiy, whose wealth is its least 
recommendation ; the emporium of commerce, liberality, 
and public spirit; the birth-place of talent ; the residence of 
integrity ; the field where. freedom seems to have rallied the 
last allies of her cause, as if, with the noble consciousness 
that, though patriotism could not wreath the laurel round her 
brow, genius should at least raise it over her ashes : to be 
so distinguished, Sir, and in such a place, does, I confess, in- 
spire me with a vanity which even a sense of my unimpor- 
tance cannot entirely silence. Indeed, Sir, the ministerial 
critics of Liverpool were right. I have no claim to this en- 
thusiastic welcome. But I cannot look upon this testimo- 
nial so much as a tribute to myself, as an omen to that coun- 
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try with whose fortunes the dearest sympathies of my soul 
are intertwined. Oh yes, I do foresee when she shall hear 
with what courtesy her most pretensionless advocate has 
been treated, how. the same wind that wafts her the intelli- 
gence, will revive that flame within her, which the blood of 
ages has not been able to extinguish. It may be a delusive 
hope, but I am glad to grasp at any phantom that flits across 
the solitude of that country’s desolation. On this subject 
you can scarcely be ignorant, for you have an Irishman resi- 
dent amongst you, whom I am proud to call my friend ; 
whose fidelity to Ireland no absence can diminish ; who has 
at once the honesty to be candid, and the talent to be con- 
vincing. I need scarcely say I allude to Mr. Casey. I knew, 
Sir, the statue was too striking to require a name upon tke 
pedestal. — Alas, Ireland has little now to console her, except 
the consciousness of having produced such men. — It would 
be a reasonable adulation in me to deceive you. Six centu- 
ries of base misgovernment, of causeless, ruthless, and un- 
grateful persecution, have now reduced that country to a 
crisis, at which I know not whether the friend of humanity 
has most cause to grieve or to rejoice ; because I am not 
sure that the same feeling which prompts the tear at human 
sufferings, ought not to triumph in that increased infliction 
which may at length tire them out of endurance. I trust in 
God a change of system may in time anticipate the results 
of desperation ; but you may quite depend on it, a period is 
approaching, when, if penally does not pause jn the pursuit, 
patience will turn short on the pursuer. Can you wonder at 
it ? Contemplate Ireland during any given period of Eng- 
land’s rule, and what a picture does she exhibit ! Behold 
her created in all the prodigality of nature ; with a soil that 
anticipates the husbandman’s desires ; with harbours court- 
ing the commerce of the world ; with rivers capable of the 
most effective navigation ; with the ore of every metal strug- 
gling through her surface; with' a people, brave, generous, 
and intellectual, literally forcing their way through the disa- 
bilities of their own country into the highest stations of every 
other, and well rewarding the policy that promotes them, by 
achievtements the most heroic, and allegiance without a blem- 
ish. How have the successive governments of England de- 
meaned themselves to a nation, offering such an accumula- 
tion of moral and political advantages ! See it in the state of 
Ireland at this instant: in the universal bankruptcy that 
overwhelms her; in the loss of her trade ; in the annihilation 
of her manufactures; in the deluge of her debt: in the divi- 
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sions of her people : in all the loathsome operations of an 
odious, monopolising, hypocritical fanaticism on the one hand, 
wrestling with the untiring but natural reprisals of an irri- 
tated population pn the other ! it required no common in- 
genuity to reduce such a country to such a situation. But 
it has been done ; man has conquered the beneficence of the 
Deity; his harpy touch has changed the viands to corrup- 
tion ; and that land, which you might have possessed in health 
and wealth and vigour, to support you in your hour of need, 
now writhes in the agonies of death, unable even to lift the 
shroud with which famine and fatuity try to encumber her 
convulsion. This is what I see a pensioned press denomi- 
nates tranquillity. Oh, wo to the land threatened with such 
tranquillity ; solitudinem faciunt, fiacem afifiellant j it is not yet 
the tranquillity of solitude, it is not yet the tranquillity of 
death ; but if you would know what it is, go forth in the si- 
lence of creation, when every wind is hushed, and every 
echo mute, and all nature seems to listen in dumb and 
terrified and breathless expectation, go forth in such an 
hour, and see the terrible tranquillity by which you are sur- 
rounded ! How could it be otherwise ; when for ages, upon 
ages invention has fatigued itself with expedients for irri- 
tation ; when, as I have read with horror in the progress 
of my legal studies, the homicide of a “ mere Irishman” was 
considered justifiable ; and when his ignorance was the ori- 
gin of all his crimes, his education was prohibited by Act of 
Parliament ! — when the people were worm-eaten by the odi- 
ous vermin which a Church and State adultery had spawned ; 
when a bad heart and brainless head, were the fangs by which 
every foreign adventurer and domestic traitor fastened upon 
office; when the property of the native was but an invitation 
to plunder, and his non-acquiescence the signal for confisca- 
tion ; when religion itself was made the odious pretence for 
every persecution, and the fires of hell were alternately lighted 
with the cross, and quenched in the blood of its defenceless 
followers ! I speak of times that are passed ; but can their 
recollections, can their consequences be so readily eradicat- 
ed. Why, however, should I refer to periods that are dis- 
tant ! Behold, at this instant, five millions of her people dis- 
qualified on account of their faith, and that by a country pro- 
fessing freedom ! and that under a government calling itself 
Christian 1 You (when I say you, of course I mpan, not the 
high-minded people of ^England, but the men who misgovern 
us both) seem to have taken out a roving commission in 
search of grievances abroad, whilst ydu overlook the calam. " 
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ties at your own door, anU of your own infliction. You tra- 
verse the ocean to emancipate the African ; you cross the 
line to convert the Hindoo; you hurl your thunder against the 
savage Algerine ; but your own brethren at home, who speak 
the same tongue, acknowledge the same King, and kneel to 
the same God, cannot get one visit from your itinerant hu- 
manity ! Oh, such a system is almost too abominable for a 
name ; it is a monster of impiety, impolicy, ingratitude, and 
injustice ! The pagan nations of antiquity scarcely acted on 
such barbarous principles. Look to ancient Rome, with her 
sivord in one hand, and her constitution in the other, healing 
the injuries of conquest with the embrace of brotherhood, 
and wisely converting the captive into the citizen.. Look to 
her great enemy, the glorio* s Carthagenian, at the foot of 
the Alps, ranging his prisoners round him, and by the politic 
option of captivity or arms, recruiting his legions with the 
very men whom he had literally conquered into gratitude ? 
They laid their fefundations deep in the human heart, and 
their success was proportionate to their policy. You com- 
plain of the violence of the Irish Catholic : can you wonder 
he is violent ? It is the consequence of your own inflic- 
tion — 



“ The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear. 

The blood will follow where the knife is driven.” 

Your friendship has been to him worse than hostility ; he 
feels its embrace but by the pressure of his fetters ! I am 
only amazed he is not more violent. He fills your exche- 
quer, he fights your battles, he feeds your clergy from 
whom he derives no benefit, he shares your burdens, 
he shares your perils, he shares every thing except 
your privileges, can you wonder he is violent ? No matter 
■what his merit, no matter what his claims, no matter what 
his services; he sees himself a nominal subject, and a real 
slave; and his children, the heirs, perhaps of his toils, per- 
haps of his talents, certainly of his disqualifications — can you 
wonder he is violent ? He sees every pretended obstacle to 
his emancipation vanished ; Catholic Europe your ally, the 
Bourbon on the throne, the Emperor a captive, the Pope a 
friend, the aspersions on his faith disproved by his allegiance 
to you against, alternately, every Catholic potentate in Christ- 
endom, aftd he feels himself branded with hereditary degra- 
dation — can yogi wonder then , that he is violent? He petitioned 
humbly ; his tameness was construed into a proof of apathy. 
He petitioned boldly ; his remonstrance was considered as an 
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impudent audacity. He petitioned in peace ; he was told it 
was not the time. He petitioned in war ; he was told it was 
not the time. A strange interval, a prodigy in politics, a 
pause between peace and war, which appeared to be just 
made for him, arose ; I allude to the period between the re- 
treat of Louis and the restoration of Buonaparte ; he petition- 
ed then, and yvas told it was not the time. Oh, shame ! 
shame ! shame ! I hope he will petition no more to a parlia- 
ment so equivocating. However, I am not sorry they did 
so equivocate, because I think they have suggested one com- 
,mon remedy for the grievances of both countries, and that 
remedy is, a Reform of that Parliament. Without that, I 
plainly see, there is no hope for Ireland, there is no salvation 
for England; they will act towards you as they have done to- 
wards us •, they will admit yobr reasoning, they will admire 
your eloquence, and they will prove their sincerity by a strict 
perseverance in the impolicy you have e^osed, and the pro- 
fligacy you have deprecated. Look to England at this mo- 
ment. To what a state have they not reduced her! Over 
this vast island, for whose wealth the winds of Heaven seem- 
ed to blow, covered as she once was with the gorgeous man- 
tle of successful agriculture, all studded over with the gems 
of art and manufacture, there is now scarce an object but in- 
dustry in rags, and patience in despair : the merchant without 
a ledger, the fields without a harvest, the shops without a 
customer, the Exchange deserted, and the Gazette crowded, 
from the most heart-rending comments on that nefarious 
system, in support of which peers and contractors, stock- 
jobbers and sinecurists, in short, the whole trained, collared, 
pampered and rapacious pack of ministerial beagles, have 
been, for half a century, in the most clamorous and discor- 
dant uproar ! During all this misery bow are the pilots of 
the state employed ? Why, in feeding the bloated mammoth 
of sinecure ! in weighing the farthings of some underling's 
salary ! in preparing Ireland for a garrison, and England for 
a poor-house ! in the structure of Chinese palaces ! the de- 
coration of dragoons, and the erection of public buildings ! ! ! 
Oh, it’s easily seen we have a saint in the Exchequer? he 
has studied Scripture to some purpose ! the famishing people 
cry out for bread , and the scriptural minister gives them 
stones l Such has beenthe result of the blessed Pitt system* 
which amid oceans of blood, and 800 millions expenditure, 
has left you, after all your victories, a triumphant dupe, a 
trophied bankrupt. I have heand before, of states ruined by 
the 1 visitations of Providence, devastated by famine, wasted 
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by fire, overcome by enemies ; but never until now did I see 
a state iike England, impoverished by her spoils, and con- 
quered by her successes ! She has fought the fight of Eu- 
rope ; she has purchased all its coinable blood, ; she has subsi- 
dised all its dependencies in their own cause; she has con- 
quered by sea, she has conquered by land ; she has got peace, 
and, of course, or the Pitt apostles would not have made 
peace, she has got her “ indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future,’* and here she is, after all her vanity and all 
her victories, surrounded by desolation, like one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt ; amid tl\e grandeur of the desert, full of mag- 
nificence and death, at once a trophy and a tomb! The heart 
of any reflecting man must burn within him, when he thinks 
that the war thus sanguinaiy in its operations, and confessedly 
■ruinous in its expenditure, was even still more odious in its 
principle ? It was a war avowedly undertaken for the purpose 
of forcing France out of her undoubted right of choosing her 
own monarch a war which uprooted the very foundations bf 
the English constitution ; which libelled the most glorious 
era in our national annals ; which declared tyranny eternal, 
and announced to the people, amid the thunder of artillery, 
that, no matter how aggrieved, their only allowable attitude was 
that of supplication ; which, when it told the French reform- 
er of 1793, that his defeat was just, told the British reformer 
©f 1688, his triumph was treason, and exhibited to history, 
iihe terrific farce of a Prince of the House of Brunswick, the 
creature of the Revolution, offering an human hecatomb 
upon the grave of James the Second ! ! What else have 
you done ? You have suceeded indeed in dethroning Napo- 
leon, and you have dethroned a monarch, who, with all his 
imputed crimes and vices, shed a splendour around royalty, 
too powerful for the feeble vision of legitimacy even to bear. 
He had many faults ; I db not seek to paliate them. He de- 
serted his principles; I rejoice that he has suffered. But 
still let us be generous even in our enmities. How grand 
was his march ! How magnificent his destiny ! Say what 
we will, Sir, he will be the land-mark of our times in the eye 
of posterity. The goal of other men’s speed was his starting- 
post ; crowns were his play-things, thrones his footstool ! he 
strode from victory to victory ; his path was “ a plane of coni 
tinued elevations.” Surpassing the boast of the too confident 
Roman, he but stamped upon the earth, and not only armed 
men, but states^nd dynasties, and arts and sciences, all that mind 
could imagine, or industry produce, started up, the creation 
of enchantment. He has fallen — as the late Mr. Whitbread 
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said, you made him, and he unmade himself” — his own am- 
bition was his glorious conqueror. He attempted, with a 
sublime audacity, to grasp the fires of Heaven, and his hea- 
then retribution has been the vulture and the rock i 1 I do 
not ask what you have gained by it, because, in place of 
gaining any thing, you are infinitely worse than when yon 
commenced the contest ? But what have you done for Eu- 
rope ? what have you achieved for man ? Have morals been 
ameliorated ? Has liberty been strengthened ? Has any one 
improvement in politics or philosophy been produced ? Let 
us see how. You have restored to Portugal, a Prince of 
whom we know nothing, except that, when his dominions 
were invaded, his people distracted, his crown in danger, and 
all that could interest the highest energies of man at issue, 
he left his cause to be combated by foreign bayonets, and fled 
with a dastard precipitation to the shameful security of a 
distant hemisphere ! You have restored to Spain a wretch 
of even worse than proverbial princely ipgratitude ; who fill- 
ed his dungeons, and fed his rack with the heroic remnant 
that braved war, and famine, and massacre beneath his ban- 
ners ; who rewarded patriotism with the prison, fidelity with 
the torture, heroism with the scaffold, and piety with the In- 
quisition ; whose royalty was published by the signature of 
his death-warrants, and whose religion evaporated in the em- 
broidering of fietticoats for the blessed Virgin ! You have 
forced upon France a family to whom misfortune could teach 
no mercy, or experience wisdom ; vindictive in prosperity, 
servile in defeat, timid in the field, vacillating in the cabinet; 
suspicion amongst themselves, discontent amongst their fol- 
lowers ; their memories - tenacious but of the punishments 
they had provoked, their piety active but in subserviency to 
their priesthood, aftd their power passive but in the subjugar 
tion of their people ! Such are the dynasties you have con- 
ferred on Europe. In the very act, that of enthroning threer 
individuals of the same family, you have committed in poli- 
tics a capital error ^ but Providence has countermined the- 
ruin you were preparing ; and whilst the impolicy presents 
the chance, their impotency precludes the danger of a coali- 
tion. As to the rest of Europe, how has it been ameliorated? 
What solitary benefit have the deliverers conferred ? They 
have partitioned the states, of the feeble to feed the rapacity 
of the powerful; and. after having alternately adored and de- 
serted Napoleon, they have wreaked their vengeance on the 
noble, but unfortunate fidelity that spurned their example; 

H h a 
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Do you want proofs ? look to Saxony, look to Genoa, look to 
Norway, but, above all, to Poland 1 that speaking monument 
of regal murder and legitimate robbery — 

Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time — 

Sarmatia fell — unwept— without a crime ! 

Here was an opportunity to recompense that brave, heroic, 
generous, martyred, and devoted people; here was an oppor- 
tunity to convince Jacobinism that crowns and crimes were 
not, of course, co-existent, and that the high-way rapacity of 
one generation might be atoned by the penitential retribution 
of another I Look to Italy; parcelled out to temporising Aus- 
tria — the land of the muse, the historian, and the hero; the 
scene of every classic recollection; the sacred, fane of anti- 
quity, where the genius of the world weeps and worships, 
and the spirits of the past start into life at the inspiring pil- 
grimage of some kindred Roscoe. You do yourselves ho- 
nour by this noble, this natural enthusiasm. Long may you 
enjoy the pleasure of possessing, never can you lose the pride 
of having produced the scholar without pedantry, the patriot 
without reproach, the Christian without superstition, the man 
without a blemish ! It is a subject I could dwell on with de- 
light for ever. How painful our transition to the disgusting 
path of the deliverers. Look to Prussia, after fruitless toil 
and wreathless triumphs, mocked With the promise of a vi- 
sionary constitution. Look to France, chained and plunder- 
ed, weeping over the tomb of her hopes and her heroes. 
Look to England, eaten by the cancer of an incurable debt, 
exhausted by poor-rates, supporting a civil list of near a mil- 
lion and a half, annual amount, guarded by a standing army 
of 149,000 men, misrepresented by a House of Commons, 
90 of whose members in places and pensions derive 200,000/. 
in yearly emoluments from the minister, mocked with a mil- 
itary peace, and girt with the fortifications of a war-establish- 
ment ! Shades of heroic millions, these are thy achieve- 
ments! Monster of Legitimacy, this is thy consumma- 
tion ! ! ! The past is out of power ; it is high time to pro- 
vide against the future. Retrenchment and reform are now 
become not only expedient for our prosperity, but necessary 
to our very existence. Can any man of sense say that the 
present system should continue ! What ! when war and 
peace have alternately thrown every family in the empire 
into mourning and poverty, shall the fattened tax-gatherer 
extort the starving manufacturer’s last shilling, to swell the 
unmerited and enormous sinecure of some wealthy pauper ? 
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S ha ” a b° ro ugh-mongering faction convert what is misnamed 
the National Representation into a mere instrument for rais- 
mg the supplies which are to gorge its own venality? Shall 
the mock dignitaries of Whiggism and Toryism lead their 
hungry retainers to contest the profits of an alternate ascen- 
dency over the prostrate interest of a too generous people ? 
These are questions which I blush to askj which I shudder 
to think must be either answered by the parliament or the 
people. Let our rulers prudently avert the interrogation. 
We live in times when the slightest remonstrance should 
command attention, when the minutest speck that merely dots 
the edge of the political horizon, !may be the car of the approach- 
ing spirit of the storm ? Oh ! they are times whose omen 
no fancied security can avert ; times of the most awful and 
portentous admonition. Establishments the most solid, 
thrones the most ancient, coalitions the most powerful, have 
crumbled before our eyes : and the creature of a moment 
robed, and crowned, and sceptred, raised his fairy creation 
on their ruins ! The warning has been given ; may it not 
have been given in vain. 

I feel, Sir, that the magnitude of the topics I have touched, 
and the imminency of the perils which seem to surround us, 
have led me far beyond the limits of a convivial meeting. I 
see I have my apology in your indulgence — hot I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to trespass farther. Accept, again, Gentlemen, 
my most grateful acknowledgments. Never, never can I 
forget this day : in private life it shall be the companion of 
my solitude ; and if, in the caprices of that fortune which will 
at times degrade the high and dignify the humble, I should 
hereafter be called to any station of responsibility, I think I 
may at least fearlessly promise the friends who thus crowd 
around me, that no act of mine shall ever raise a blush at the 
recollection of their early encouragement. I hope, however, 
the benefit of this day will not be confined to the humble in- 
dividual you have so honoured : I hope it will cheer on the 
young aspirants after virtuous fame in both^our countries, by 
proving to them, that however, for the moment, envy, or ig- 
norance, or corruption, may depreciate them, there is a re- 
ward in store for the man who thinks with integrity and acts 
with decision. Gentlemen, you will add to the obligations 
you have already conferred, by delegating to me the honour 
of proposing to you the health of a man, whose virtues adorn, 
and whose talents powerfully advocate our cause ; I mean the 
health of your worthy Chairman, Mr. Shepherd. 
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Speech of Logan , a Mingo Chief, to Lord Dunmore, Gover- 
nor of Virginia — 1774. 

“ I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat : if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. During 
the course of the last long and bloody war Logafi' remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love 
for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they passed, 
and said, ‘ Logan is the friend of white men.’ I had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for the Injuries of one 
man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and un- 
provoked, murdered all fire relations of Logan, not even spar- 
ing my women and children. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This called on me 
for revenge. I have sought it: I have killed many: I have 
fully glutted my vengeance. For my country I rejoice at the 
beams of peace : but do not harbour a thought that mine is. 
the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on 
his heel^to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ? 
— Not one.” 

Speech of the Chiefs of the Seneca Nation to the President 
of the United States — 1790. 

Father — the voice of the Seneca nation speaks to you 
—the great counsellor, in whose heart the wise men of all 
the thirteen fires have placed their wisdom; it may be very 
small in your ears, and we therefore intreat you to hearken 
with attention, for we are about to speak of things which are 
to us very great. 

When your army entered the country of the six nations, 
we called you the town destroyer: and to this day, when 
your name is heard, our women look behind them and turn 
pale, and our children cling close to the necks of their mo- 
thers. Our counsellors and warriors are men, and cannot 
be afraid : but their hearts are grieved with the fears of our 
women and children, and desire that it may be buried so 
deep as to be heard no more. 

When you gave us peace, we called you father ; because 
you promised to secure us in the possession of our lands. 
Do this, and so long as the land shall remain, that beloved 
name will be in the heart of every Seneca. 

Father— wc mean to open our hearts before you, and we 
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earnestly desire that you will let us clearly understand what 
you resolve to do. 

When our chiefs returned from the treaty at Fort Stan- 
wix, and laid befoie our council what had been done there, 
oui nation was surprised to hear how great a country you 
had compelled them to give up to you, without your paying 
to us any thing for it. Every one said that your hearts were 
yet swelled with resentment against us, for what had hap- 
pened during the war ; but that one day you would consider 
H with more kindness. We asked each other, what have we 
done to deserve such severe chastisement ? 

Father — when you kindled your thirteen fires separately, 
the wise men assembled at them told us, that you were all 
brothers — the children of one great father— who regarded 
the red people as his children. — They called us brothers, and 
invited us to his protection. They told us that he resided 
beyond the great water, where the sun first rises— that he 
was a king whose power no people could resist, and that his 
goodness was bright as the sun — what they said, went to our 
hearts. We accepted the invitation, and promised to obey 
him. What the Seneca nation promises, they faithfully per- 
form : and when you refused pbedience to that king, he com- 
manded us to assist his beloved men in making you sober.— 
In obeying him, we did no more than yourselves had led us 
to promise. The men who claimed this promise, told us 
that you were children and had no guns ; that when they had 
shaken you, you would submit. We hearkened unto them 
and were deceived until your army approached our towns. 
We were deceived ; but your people teaching us to confide 
in that king, had helped to deceive us ; and we now appeal 
to your heart — Is all the blame ours ? 

Father — when we saw that we had been deceived, and 
heard the invitation which you gave us to draw near to the 
fire which you have kindled, and talk with you concerning 
peace, we made haste towards it. You then told us you could 
crush us to nothing, and you demanded from us a great coun- 
try, as the price of that peace which you had offered to us ; 
as if our want of strength had destroyed our rights. Our 
chiefs had felt your power, and were unable to contend 
against you, and they therefore gave up that country. What 
they agreed to, has bound our nation ; but your anger against 
us must, by this time, be cooled, and although our strength 
has not increased, nor your power become less, we ask you 
to consider calmly — were the terms dictated to us by your 
commissioners reasonable or just 
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Father — Hear our case. Many nations inhabited this 
country ; but they had no wisdom ; therefore they warred 
together — the six nations were powerful, and compelled 
them to peace. The land, for a great extent, was given up 
to them, but the nations which were not destroyed, all con- 
tinued on those lands, and claimed the protection of the six 
nations, as brothers of their fathers. They were men, and 
when at peace, had a right to live upon the earth. 

The French came among us, and built Niagara ; they be- 
came our fathers, and took care of us. Sir William John- 
son came and took that fort from the French ; he became 
our father, and promised to take care of us ; and he did so, 
until you were too strong for his king. To him we gave four 
miles round Niagara, as a place of trade. We have already 
said how we came to join against you ; we saw that we were 
wrong ; we wished for peace ; you demanded a great country 
to be given up to you ; it was surrendered to you, as the price 
of peace ; and we ought to have peace and possession of a lit- 
tle land which you left US. 

Father — when that great country was given up to you, 
there were - but few chiefs present ; and they were compelled 
to giVe it up. And it is not the six nations only that reproach 
those chiefs with having given up that country. The Chipa- 
ways, and all the nations who lived on these lands westward, 
call to us, and ask us, brothers of our fathers, where is the 
place which you have reserved for us to lie down upon ? 

Father — you have compelled us to do that which makes us 
ashamed ; we have nothing to answer to the children of the 
brothers of our fathers. When last spring they called upon 
us to go to war, to secure them a bed to lie down upon, the 
Senecas intreated them to be quiet, until we had spoken to 
you ; but on our way down, we heard that your army had 
gone towards the country which those nations inhabited, and 
if they meet together, the best blood on both sides will fall to 
the ground. 

Father — we will not conceal from you, that the Great God, 
and not men, has preserved the Corn Plant from the hands 
of his own nation. For they ask continually, where is the 
land which our children, and their children aftef^them, are to 
lie down upon ? You told us, say they, that the line drawn 
from Pennsylvania to lake Ontario would mark it forever on 
the east, and the line ^running from Beaver creek to Penn- 
sylvania, would mark it on the west ; and we see that it is 
not so, for first one and then, another come and take it away, 
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by older of that people which you tell us promised to secure 
it to us. He is silent, for he has nothing to answer. 

When the sun goes down, he opens his heart before God, 
and earlier than the sun appears again upon the hills, he gives 
thanks for his protection during the night; for he feels that 
among men become desperate by the injuries they sustain, it 
is God only that can preserve him. He loves peace ; and all 
he had in store he has gien to those who have been robbed 
by your people, lest they should plunder the innocent to re- 
pay themselves. The whole season which others have em- 
ployed in providing for their families, he has spent in endeav- 
ours to preserve peace ; and this moment his wife and chil- 
dren are lying on the ground, and in want of food ; his heart 
is in pain for them ; but he perceives that the Great Spirit 
will try his firmness in doing what is right. 

Father — The game which the Great Spirit sent into our 
country for us to eat, is going from among us. Weihought 
*he intended we should till the ground with the plough, as the 
white people do ; and we talked to one another about it. 
But before we speak to you concerning this, we must know 
from you, whether you mean to leave us and our children 
any land to till. Speak plainly to us, concerning this great 
business. 

Sketch of the Chiefs of the Seneca Nation to the President of 
the United States — 1790. 

Father — Your speech, written on the great paper, is to 
us like the first light of the morning to a sick man, whose 
pulse beats too strongly in his temples, and prevents him 
from sleeping ; he sees it, and rejoices, but is not cured. 

You say you have spoken plainly on the great point, that 
you will protect us in our lands secured to us at fort Stanwix, 
and that we have a right to sell or^refuse to sell it. — This is 
very .good. 1 

But bur nation complain, that you compelled us, at that 
treaty, to give up too much of our lands. We confess that 
our nation was bound by what was done there, and acknow- 
ledge your power. We have now appealed to yourselves 
against that treaty, as made while you were too angry at us, 
and therefore unreasonable' and unjust, lo this you have 
given us no answer. 

Father — Look at the land wc gave you at the treaty, and 
then cast your eyes upon what we now ask you to restore to 
us : and you will see that what we ask is a yery little piece. 
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By giving it back again, you will satisfy the whole of our na- 
tion. The chiefs who signed that treaty will be in safety ; 
and peace between your children and our children will con- 
tinue so long as your lands continue to join ours. Every man 
of our nation will turn his eyes away from all the other lands 
which we then gave up to you, and forget that our Fathers 
ever said that they belonged to them. 

Father — You say you will appoint an agent to take care of 
us. Let him come and take care of our trade ; but we desire 
lie may not have any thing to do with our lands ; for the agents, 
who have come among us, and pretended to take care of us, 
have always deceived us whenever we sold lands ; both when 
the king, and when the separate states have bargained with us. 
They have, by this means, occasioned many wars ; and we 
are unwilling to trust them again. 

Father — The blood that was spilt near Pine creek is cover- 
ed, and we shall never look where it lies. We know that 
Pennsylvania will satisfy us for that which we speak of to them, 
before we speak to you. The chain of friendship will now, 
we hope, be made strong, as you desire it to be — we will hold 
it fast, and our end of it shall never rust in our hands. 

Father— -We told you what advice we gave to the people 
you are now at war with ; and we now tell you, they have 
promised to come again next spring to our towns. We 
shall not wait for their coming, but set out very early in the 
season, and show them what you have clone for us, which 
must convince them, that you will do for them every thing 
that they ought to ask. We think they will hear us, and fol- 
low our advice. 

Father — You gave us leave to speak our minds concerning 
tilling of the ground. We ask you to teach us to plough and 
grind corn, and supply us with broad-axes, saws, augers, and 
other tools, to assist us in building saw-mills, so that we may 
make our houses more comfortable and durable ; that you will 
send smiths among us ; and above all, that you will teach our 
children to read and write, and our women to spin and weave. 
The manner of doing these things for us, we leave to you who 
understand them ; but wc assure you, we will follow your ad- 
vice as far as we are able. 

Speech of the Chiefs of the Seneca nation to the President of 
the United States — 1790. 

Father— No Seneca ever goes from the fire of his friend 
until he has said to him, I am going. We therefore tell ybu 
that we are now setting out for our ow^country. 
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ti ^ Ve thank >' ou from our hearts that we now know 

15 a r C °? ntry - that We ma y «11 our own, and on 
which we may he down in peace. We see, that there will 
be peace between our children and your children • and our 
hearts are very glad. We will pursuade the Wyandots, and 
other western nations, to open their eyes, and look towards 
the bed which you have made for us, and to ask of you a bed 
for themselves and their children, that will not slide from 
under them. We thank you for your presents to us, and rely 
on your promise to instruct us in raising corn as the white 
people do. The sooner you do this the better for us ; and 
we thank you for the care which you have taken to prevent 
bad people coming to trade among us. If any come without 
your license we will turn them back ; and we hope our nation 
will determine to spill all the rum that shall hereafter be 
brought to our towns. 

Father — you have not asked of us any surety for peace on 
our part ; but we have agreed to send nine Seneca boys to be 
under your care for education. Tell us at what time you will 
receive them, and they shall be sent at that time. This will 
assure you that we are indeed at peace with you, and deter- 
mined to continue so. If you can teach them to be wise and 
good men, we will take care that our nation shall be willing 
to be instructed by them. 



Speech of Farmer’s Brother. 



[The following Speech was delivered in a Public Council at Genesee 
River, Nov. 21, 179S, by ffo-na-ya-ivus, commonly called Farmer’s 
Brother, and after being written as interpreted, it was signed by the 
principal Chiefs present,^ sent to the Legislature of the State of 
New York.J 

The Sachems, Chiefs and Warriors of the Seneca Nalioft, 
to the Sachems and Chiefs assembled about the great Council 
Fire of the State of New York. 

“ Brothers — 's you are once more assembled in council 
for the purpose of doing honour to yourselves, and justice to 
your county $ we, your brothers, the Sachems, Chiefs, and 
Warriors of the Seneca Nation, request you to open your ears, 
and give attention to our voice and wishes. 

“ Brothers— You will recollect the late contest between 
you and your father, the great king of England. This corn- 
test threw the inhabitants of this whole island into a great 
tumult and commotion, like a raging whirlwind, which tears, 
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up the trees, and tosses to pnd fro the leaves, so that no one 
knows from whence they come, or where they will fall. 

“ Brothers— this whirlwind was so directed by the Great 
Spirit above, as to throw into our arms two of your infant 
children, Jasper Parrish and Horatio Jones. We adopted 
them into our families and made them our children. We 
loved them and nourished them. They lived with us many 
years. At length, the Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind, 
and it was still. A clear and uninterrupted sky appeared. 
The path of peace was opened, and the chain of friendship 
was once more made bright. Then these our adopted chil- 
dren left us, to seek their relations. We wished them to 
remain among us, and, promised, if they would return and 
live in our country, to give each of them a seat of land for 
them and their children to set down upon. 

“ Brothers — They have returned and have for several 
years past been serviceable to us as interpreters. We still, 
feel our hearts beat with affection for them, and now wish to 
fulfil the promise we made them, and to reward them for 
their services. We have therefore made up our minds to 
give them a seat of two square miles of land lying on the 
outlet of. Lake Erie, about three miles below Black Rock, 
beginning at the mouth of a creek known by the name of 
Scoy-gu-quoy-des Creek, running one mile from the river 
Niagara, up said creek, thence northwardly as the river runs 
two miles, thence westwardly one mile to the river, thence 
up the river as the river runs, two miles to the place of be- 
ginning, so as to contain two square miles. 

“Brothers — We have now made known to you our minds. 
We expect and earnestly request that you will permit our 
friends to receive this our gift, and will make the same 
good to them, according to the laws and customs of your na- 
tion. 

“ Brothers — Why should you hesitate to make our minds 
easy with regard to this our request ? To you it is but a little 
thing, and have you not complied with the request, and con- 
firmed the gift of our brothers the Oneidas, the Onondagas 
aqd Cayugasto their interpreters ? And shall we ask and not 
be heard ? 

“ Brothers— We sendyou this our speech, to which we 
expect your answer before the breaking up of your great 
council fire.” 
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Speech of Red Jacket . 

[In the summer of 1805, a number of the principal Chiefs and War, 
riors ol the Six Nations, principally Senecas, assembled at Buffalo 
Creek, in the State of New York, at the particular request of the 
Rev. Mr. Cram, a Missionary from the State of Massachusetts. The 
Missionary being furnished with an Interpreter, and accompanied by 
the Agent of the United States for Indian affairs, met the Indians 
in Council, when the following talk took place. 3 

FIRST, BY THE AGENT. 

“ Brothers of the Six Nations — I rejoice to meet you at 
this time, and thank the Great Spirit that he has preserved 
you in health, and given me another opportunity of taking 
you by the band. 

“ Brothers — the person who sits by me, is a friend who 
has come a great distance to hold a talk with you. He will 
inform you what his business is, and it is my request that you 
would listen with attention to his words.” 

Missionary. “ My friends — I am thankful for the op- 
portunity afforded us of uniting together at this time. I had 
a great desire to see you, and enquire into your state and 
welfare : for this purpose I have travelled a great distance, 
being sent by your old friends, the Boston Missionary So- 
ciety. You will recollect they formerly sent missionaries 
among you, to instruct you in religion, and labour for your 
good. Although they have not heard from you for a long 
time, yet they have not forgotten their brothers the Six Na- 
tions, and are still anxious to do you good. 

“ Srothers — I have not come to get your lands or your 
money, but to enlighten your minds, and to instruct you how 
to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind and will, 
and to preach to you the gospel of his son Jesus Christ. — 
There is, but one religion, and but one way to serve God, 
and if you do not embrace the right way, you cannot be happy 
hereafter. You have never worshipped the Great Spirit in 
a manner acceptable to him ; but have all your lives been in 
great errqrs and darkness. To endeavour to remove these 
errors, and open your eyes, so that you might see clearly, is 
my business with you. 

“ Brothers — I wish to talk with you as one friend talks 
with another : and if you have any objections to receive the 
religion which 1 preach, I wish you to state them ; and I 
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will endeavour to satisfy your minds, and remove the objec- 
tions. 

“ Brothers — I want you to speak your minds freely ; for I 
wish to reason with you on the subject, and, if possible, re- 
move all doubts, if there be any on your minds. The sub- 
ject is an important one, and it is of consequence that you 
give it an early attention while the offer is made you. Your 
friends, the Boston Missionary Society, will continue to send 
you good and faithful ministers, to instruct and strengthen 
you in religion, if, on your part, you are willing to receive 
them. 

“ Brothers — Since I have been in this part of the country, 
I have visited some of your small villages, and talked with 
your people. They appear willing to receive instruction, 
but us they look up to you as their elder brothers in council, 
they want first to know vour opinion on the subject. 

“ You have now heard what I have to propose at present, 
1 hope you will lake it into consideration, and give me an 
answer before we part." 

[After about two hours consultation among themselves, the Chief 
commonly called by the white people Red Jacket, (whose Indian 
name is Sa-gu-yn-wha-hah, which interpreted is Keeper awake ) rose 
and spoke* as follows :] 

“Friend and Brother — It was the will of the great spirit 
that we should meet together this day. He orders all things, 
and lias given us a fine day for our Council. He has taken 
his garment from before the sun, and caused it to shine with 
brightness upon us. Our eyes are opened, that we see 
clearly ; our cars are unstopped, that we have been able to 
hear distinctly the words you have spoken. For all these 
favours we thank the Great Spirit, and Him only. 

“ Brother — This council fire was kindled by you. It was 
at your request that we came together at this time. We 
have listened with attention to what you have said. You re- 
quested us to speak our minds freely. This gives us great 
joy; for we now consider that we stand upright before you, 
and can speak what we think. All have heard your voice, 
and all speak to you now as one man. Our minds are agreed. 

“Brother — You say you want an answer to your talk be- 
fore you leave this place. It is right you should havq one* 
as you are a great distance from home, and we do not wish 
to detain you. But we will first look back a little and tell 
you what our fathers have told us, and what we have heard 
fl'om the white people. 
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‘‘ Brother 1 — Listen to what we say. 

il There was a time when our forefathers owned this great 
island. Their seats extended from the rising to the setting 
sun. The Great Spirit had made it for the use of Indians. 
He had created the buffalo, the deer, and other animals for 
food. His had made the bear and the beaver. Their skins 
served us for clothing. He had scattered them over the 
country, and taught us how to take them. He had caused 
the earth to produce corn for bread. All this He had done 
for his red children, because He loved them. If we had 
some disputes' about our hunting ground, they were gene- 
rally settled without the shedding of much blood. But an 
evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the great 
water, and landed on this island. Their numbers were small. 
They found friends and not enemies. They told us they had 
fled from their own country for fear of wicked men, and had 
come here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a small 
seat. We took pity on them, granted their request ; and 
they sat down among us. We gave them corn and meat; 
they gave us poison (alluding, it is supposed, to ardent spi- 
rits) in return. 

“The white people had now found our country. Tidings 
>were carried back, and more came amongst us. Yet we did 
not fear them. We took them to be friends. They called 
us brothers. We believed them, and gave them a larger 
seat. At length their numbers had greatly increased. They 
wanted more land ; they wanted our country. Our eyes 
were opened, and our minds became uneasy. Wars took 
place. Indian? were hired to fight against Indians, and many 
of our people were destroyed. They also brought strong li- 
quor amongst us. It was strong and powerful, and has slain 



thousands. 

u Brother — Our seats were once large and yours were 
small. You have now become a great people, and we have 
scarcely a place left to spread our blankets. You have got 
our country, but are not satisfied ; yofi want to force your 

religion among us. 

“ Brother — continue to listen. 

“ You say that you are sent to instruct us how to worship 
the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind, and if we do not 
take hold of P the religion which you white people teach, we 
shall be unhappy hereafter. You say that you are right and 
we are lost. How do we know this to be true ? We under- 
stand that your religion is written ill a book. If it was in- 
tended for us as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit 
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given to us, and not only to us, but why did he not give to 
our forefathers, the knowledge of that book, with the means 
of understanding it rightly ! We only know what you tell us 
about it. How shall we know when to believe, being so of- 
ten deceived by the white people ? 

“ Brother — You say there is but one way to worship and 
serve the great spirit. If there is but one religion, why do 
you white people differ so much about it? Why not all 
agree, as you can all read the book ? 

“ Brother — We do not understand these, things. 

“ We are told that your religion was given to your fore- 
fathers, and has been handed down from father to son. We 
also have a religion, which was given to our fore-fathers, and 
has been handed down to us their children. We worship in 
that way. It teaches us to be thankful for all the favours we 
receive; to love each other and to be united. We never 
quarrel about religion. 

“ Brother — The Great Spirit has made us all, but He has 
made a great difference between his while and red children. 
He lias given us different complexions and different customs. 
To you he has given the arts. To these he has not opened 
our eyes. We know these things to be true. Since He has 
made so great a difference between us in other things, why 
may we not conclude that He has given us a different reli- 
gion according to bur understanding ? The Great Spirit does 
right, He knows what is best for his children ; we are satis- 
fied. 

“ Brother — We do not wish to destroy your religion, or 
take it from you. We only want to enjoy our own. 

“ Brother — We are told that you have been preaching to 
tbe white people in this place. These people are our neigh- 
bours. We are acquainted with them. We will wait a little 
while and see what effect your preaching has upon them. It 
we find it does them good, makes them honest, and less dis- 
posed lo cheat Indians, we will then consider again of what 
you have said. 

“ Brother — You have now heard our answer to your tajk, 
and this is all we have to say at present. 

“ As we are going to part, we will come and Itakp you by 
the hand, and hope the Great Spirit will protect you on your 
journey, and return you safe to your friends.’’ 

As the Indians began to approach the missionary, he rose 
hastily from his seat and replied, that he could noi take them 
by the hand ; that there was no fellowship between the reli- 
gion of God and the works of the devil. 
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This being interpreted to the Indians, they smiled, and re- 
tired m a peaceable manner. 

It being afterwards suggested to the missionary that his 
reply to the Indians was rather indiscreet ; he observed, that 
he supposed the ceremony of shaking hands would be re- 
ceived by them as a token that he assented to what they had 
said. Being otherwise informed, he said he was sorry for 
the expressions. 

Speech of Red Jacket, called by the Indians , Sa-gu-ya-wha- 
hah , or Keeper awake. 

In answer to a Speech of the Rev. Mr. Alexander, a missionary from 
the Missionary Society in New York, to the Seneca Nation oflndians, 
delivdfed at a Council held at Buffalo Creek in May, 1811. 

“ Brother — We listened to the talk you delivered to us 
from the Council of black coats* in New York. We have 
Mly considered your talk, and the offers you have made us? 
we perfectly understand them, and we return an answer, 
which vve wish you also to understand. In making up our 
minds we have looked back, and remembered what has been 
done in our days, and what our fathers have told us was done 
in old times. 

“Brother — greatnumbers of black coats have been amongst 
the Indians, and with sweet voices and smiling faces, have 
offered to teach them the religion of the white people. Our 
brethren in the East listened to the black coats — turned from 
the religion of their fathers, and took up the religion of the 
while people. What good has it done them ? Are they more 
happy and more friendly one to another than we are ? No, 
brother, they are a divided people — we are united — they 
quarrel about religion — vve live in love and friendship— -they 
drink strong water — have learned how to cheat — and to prac- 
tise all the vices of the white men, which disgrace Indians, 
without imitating the virtues of the white men. Brother, 
if you are our well wisher, keep away and do not disturb us. 

“ Brother We do not worship the Great Spirit as the 

white men do, but we believe that forms of worship are in- 
different to the Great Spirit — it is the offering of a sincere 
heart that pleases him and we worship him in this manner. 
According to your religion we must believe in a father and a 
son, or we will not be happy hereafter. We have always be- 
lieved in a father, and we worship him, as we were taught by 

* The appellation given to the clergymen by the Indians. 
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our fathers. Your book says the son was sent on earth by the 
father — did all the people who saw the son believe in him? 
No, they did not, and the consequences must be known to you, 
if you have read the book. 

“ Brother — You wish us to change our religion for yours 
—we like our religion and do not want another. Our friends 
(pointing to Mr. Granger, Mr. Parish, and Mr. Taylor) do us 
great good — they counsel 4 us in our troubles — and instruct us 
*how to make ourselves comfortable. Our friends the Quakers 
do more than this — they give us ploughs, and show us how 
to use them. They tell us we are accountable beings, but do 
not say we must change our religion. We are satisfied with 
what they do. 

“ Brother — For these reasons we cannot receive ycrnr offers 
— we have other things to do, and beg you to make your 
mind easy, and not trouble us, lest our heads should be too 
much loaded, and by and by burst/’ 

Speech of Red Jacket , 

[The occasion of the following speech, was, a white man bad been 
murdered by an Indian at Buffalo, and the Indians were unwilling 
to deliver the perpetrator of the crime to our civil authority. Seve- 
ral meetings were held between them and the people of Canandai- 
gua, for the purpose of reconciling them to the propriety and jus- 
tice of surrendering him, to which, however, they at length reluct- 
antly consented-] 

“ Brothers— Open your ears, and give your attention.— 
This day is appointed by the Great Spirit to meet oUr friends 
at this place. During the many years that we have lived to- 
gether in this country, good will anci harmony have subsisted 
among us. 

“ Brothers — We have now come forward upon an unhap- 
py occasion : — We cannot find words to express our feelings 
upon it. One of our people has muidered one of your peo- 
ple. So it has been ordered by the Great Spirit who con- 
trols all events. This has been done ; we cannot now help 
it. At first view, it would seem to have the effect of putting 
an end to our friendship ; but let us reflect, and put our minds 
together. Can’t we point out measures whereby our peace 
and harmony may still be preserved? We have come for- 
ward to this place, where we have always had a superinten- 
dent and friend to receive us, and to make known tt> him 
such grievances as lay upon our minds ; but now we have 
pone ; and we have no guardian— no protectof— no one is 
now authorised to receive us. 
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“ Brothers We therefore now call upon you to take our 
Speech m writing, and forward our ideas to the President of 
the United States. 

Brothers— Let us look back to our former situation* 
While you were under the government of Great Britain, Sir 
William Johnson was our Superintendant, appointed by the 
king. He had powers to settle offences of this kind among 
all the Indian Nations, without adverting to the laws. But 
under the British government you were uneasy— you wanted 
to change it for a better. General Washington went for- 
ward as your leader. From his exertions your gained your 
independence. Immediately afterwards a treaty was made 
between the United States and the Six Nations, whereby a 
method was pointed out of redressing _^uch an accident as 
the present. Several such accidents did happen, where we 
were the sufferers. We now crave the same privilege in 
making restitution to you, that you adopted towards us in a 
similar situation. 

“ Brothers — At the close of our treaty at Philadelphia, 
General Washington told us that we had formed a chain of 
friendship which was bright : He hoped it would continue 
so on our part: That the United States would be equally 
willing to brighten it, if rusted by any means. A number 
of murders have been committed on our people. — We shall 
"only mention the last of them. About two years ago, a few 
of our warriors were amusing themselves in the woods, to 
the westward of Fort Pitt : Two white men, coolly and de- 
liberately, took their rifles, travelled nearly three miles to our 
encampment, fired upon the Indians, killed two men, and 
wounded two children. W^e then were the party injured. 
What did we do ? We flew to the treaty, and thereby obtain- 
ed redress, perfectly satisfactory to us, and we hope agreea- 
ble to you. Tiiis was done a short time before President 
Adams went out of office. Complete peace and harmony was 
restored. We now want the same method of redress to be 



PU “ Brothers — How did the present accident take place ? 
Did our warriors go from home cool and sober, and c 01 * 1 ™ 1 
murder on you? No. Our brother was m liquor, and a 
quarrel ensued, in which the unhappy accident happened. 
We would not excuse him on account ot his being m liquor , 
but such a thing was far from his intention in his MberjtK)- 
_, pnts We are all extremely grieved at it, and are willing 
to come forward and have it settled, as crimes of. the same 
nature have been heretofore donei 
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“ Brothers— Since this accident has taken place, we have 
been informed, that by the laws of this state, if a murder is 
committed within it, the murderer must be tried by the laws 
of the state, and punished with death. 

“Brothers — When were such laws explained to us? Did 
we ever make a treaty with the state of New York, and agree 
to conform to its laws ? No. We are independent of the 
state of New York.— It was, the will of the Great Spirit to 
create us different in colour: We have different laws, habits 
and customs, from the white people. We will never consent 
that the government of this state shall try our brother. We 
appeal to the government of the United States. 

“ Brothers — Under the customs and habits of our forefa- 
thers, we were a happy people ; we had laws of our own ; 
they were dear to us. The whites came among us and in- 
troduced their customs; they introduced liquor among us, 
which our forefathers always told us would prove our ruin. 

“ Brothers — In consequence of the introduction of liquor 
among us, numbers of our people were killed. A council 
was held to consider of a remedy, at which it was agreed by 
us, that no private revenge should take place for any such 
murder— that it was decreed by the Great Spirit, and that 
a council should be called, to consider of redress to the 
friends of the deceased. 

“ Brothers — The President of the United Stales is called 
a great man, possessing great power— he may do what he 
pleases' — he may turn men out of office— men who held their 
offices long before he held his. If he can do these things, 
can he not even control the laws of this state ? Can he not 
appoint a commissioner to come forward to our country and 
settle the present difference, as we, on our part, have here- 
tofore often done to him upon a similar occasion. 

“ We now call upon you, Brothers, to represent these 
things to the President, and we tru^t that he will not refuse 
our request, of sending a commissioner to us, with powers 
to settle the present difference. The consequence of a re- 
fusal may be serious. We are determined that our brother 
shall not be tried by the laws of the state of New York. 
Their laws make no difference between a crime committed 
in liquor, and one committed coolly and deliberately. Our 
laws are different, *as we have before stated. If tried here, 
our brother must be hanged. We cannot submit to that — Has 
a murder been committed upon our people, when was it pun- 
ished with death. 

“ Brothers — W e have now finished what we had to say on 
the subject of the murder. We wish to address you upon 
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another, and to have our ideas communicated to the President 
upon it also. 

“ Brothers— !t was understood at the treaty concluded by 
Col. Pickering that our super intendant should reside in the 
town of Canandaigua, and for very good reasons : that situa- 
tion is the most central to the Six Nations, and by subsequent 
treaties between the State of New York and the Indians; and 
there are still stronger reasons why he should reside here, 
principally on account of the annuities being stipulated to be 
paid to our superintendant at this place. These treaties are 
dhcred. If their superintendant resides elsewhere, the state 
may object to sending their money to him at a greater dis- 
tance. We would therefore wish our superintendant to re- 
side here at all events. 

“ Brothers — With regard to the appointment of our present 
superintendant, we look upon ourselves as much neglected 
and injured. When general Chapin and captain Chapin were 
appointed, our wishes were consulted upon the occasion, and 
we most cordially agreed to the appointments. Captain Cha- 
pin has been turned out, however, within these few days. 
We do not understand that any neglect of duty has been al- 
leged against him. We are told it is because he differs from 
the President in his sentiments on government matters. He 
has also been perfectly satisfactory to us ; and had we known 
of the intention, we should most cordially have united in a 
petition to the President to continue him in office. We feel 
ourselves injured— -we have nobody to look to — nobody to 
listen to our complaints — none to, reconcile any differences 
among us. We are like a young family without a father. 

“ Brothers — we cannot conclude without again urging 
you to make known all these our sentiments to the Presi- 
dent.” 

Speech delivered over the grave of Black Buffalo , principal 

Chief of the Teton tribe of Indians , by the Big Elk Maha 

Chief 

Do not grieve. Misfortunes will happen to the wisest 
and best men. Death will come and always comes out of 
season. It is the command of the Great Spirit, and all na- 
tions and people must obey. What is past and cannot be 
prevented should not be grieved for. Be nof discouraged or 
displeased, then, that in visiting your father here you have 
lost vour chief. A misfortune of this kind may never again befal 
you, but this would have attended you perhaps at your own 
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village. Five times have I visited this land and never re- 
turned with sorrow or pain. Misfortunes do not flourish 
particularly in our path. They grow every where. ( Ad - 
dressing himself to Governor Edwards and Col. Miller.) YVhat 
a misfortune for me, that I could not have died this day, in- 
stead of the chief that lies before us. The trifling loss my 
nation would have sustained in my death would have been 
doubly paid for, by the honours of my burial — They would 
have wiped off every thing like regret. Instead of being co- 
vered with a cloud of sorrow, my warriors would have felt 
the sunshine of joy in their hearts. To me it would have 
been a most glorious occurrence. Hereafter, when I die, 
at home, instead of a noble grave and a grand procession, the 
rolling music and the thundering cannon, with a flag waving 
at. my head — I shall be wrapped in a robe (an old robe per- 
haps) and hoisted on a slender scaffold to the whistling winds, 
sooh to be blown to the earth — my flesh to be devoured by 
the wolves, and my bones rattled on the plain by the wild 
beasts. 

{Addressing himself to Col. Miller ) 

Chief of the Soldiers, — Your labours have not been in 
vain. Your attention shall not be forgotten. My nation shall 
know the respect that is paid over the dead. When I return 
I will echo the sound of your guns. 



THE END. 




